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MELLIN'S  FOOD 


FOR  INFANTS  AND   INVALIDS. 

"Taubenstrasse,  51,  32,  Berlin,  Sept.  1, 1891. 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Mellin, — Allow  me  to  enclose 
a  photo  of  my  youngest  son,  Konrad  Gilowy, 
born  on  August  17,  1890.  He  has  been  brought 
up  on  your  excellent  Children's  Food  from  his 
fourth  month,  and  the  Food  has  agreed  so 
thoroughly  with  this  little  citizen  of  the  world 
that  I  intend  to  recommend  it  far  and  wide. 
Perhaps  you  may  like  to  include  the  little  man 
in  the  children's  gallery  in  your  new  catalogue, 
—I  am,  &c.  &c,  •     "A.  Gilowy." 

"  MELLIN'S  FOOD  BISCUITS 

(Manufactured  hv  Carr  &  Co.,  Carlisle, 
G.  Mellin.) 

>aning,  the  Aged  and 
iptic. 

HING,     SUSTAINING. 
'.1.  6d.  per  tin. 
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BREAKFAST   OR   SUPPER. 


GLYCERINE! 

8c] 
CUCUMBERI 


This  sweetly  scented  Emollient  Milk  is  supe- 
rior to  every  other  preparation  for  rendering 

THE  SKIN 
SOFT,  SMOOTH  &  WHITE. 

It  entirely  removes  and  prevents  all 
Roughness,  Redness,  Sunburn,  Chaps, 

And  all  other  blemishes  of  the  Skin  caused  by 

SUMMER'S  HEAT  OR  WINTER'S  GOLD. 

It  keeps  the  Skin  Cool  and  Refreshed  on 
the  Hottest  Day  in  Summer,  and  Soft  and 
Smooth  in  the  Coldest  Winter. 

"  BEETHAM'S  "  is  the  Only  Genuine. 

Bottles,  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  of  all  Chemists  and  Per- 
fumers. Free  for  3d.  extra  by  the  Sole  Makers, 

M,BEETHAM&SON,Chemists,OheUenhfnn.. 


1BTORTH    2L    GUINEA    A    BOX. 
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PILLS 


FOR  ALL 


Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders, 

SUCH    AS 

SICK  HEADACHE,  CONSTIPATION, 

WEAK  STOMACH,  IMPAIRED  DIGESTION, 

DISORDERED  LIVER  &  FEMALE  AILMENTS. 

Prepared  only  by  the  Proprietor, 
THOMAS  BEECHAM,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire. 
Sold  by  all   Druggists   and   Patent   Medicine  Dealers  everywhere,    in 
Boxes,  9Jd.,  Is.  ljd.,  and  2s.  9d.  each,  with  full  directions. 

(The  Is.  ljd.  box  contains  56  Pills.) 


KEATINGS 
POWDER 


mm 


BUCS 
L  E   A  S 
MOTHS 
BEETLES 


"A 
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Sold  inTin*6,M/-&  2/6 


HEATING'S 

COUGH 

LOZENGES. 

Absolutely  the  beet-known  remedy  ever 
made  for 

COUGHS,  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS 

Strongly  recommended  by  the  most 
eminent  Doctors. 

TINS  ONLY,  1/lJ  and  2/9. 


!    Smooth  Bright  Metal.     Slide 
from  the  hair  without  being  un- 
rolled.   They  cannot  break  or 
become  Soiled  and  greasy,  as  is 
the  case  with  lead  tape  strips 
offered  as  Hair  Curlers  under 
various  misleading  titles.  Sold  in  6d.  and  Is.  Box^s 
throughout  the  Three  Queendoms.     Samples  free 
on  receipt  of  7  stamps,  from 
the  Manufacturers, 
HINDES    Ltd,,, Brush  &  Toilet 

Beqaisite  Manufacturers,  __   _  ,_■... 

BIRMINGHAM.     JffV&JfGK/ tt*f&//»£>*?Z 
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Registered 


HAIR     WASH. 

RIGGES  EXTRACT  OF  ROSES. 

This  Hair  Wash,  which  has  an  established  reputation 
of  more  than  a  century,  is  most  respectfully,  yet  confi- 
dently, offered  to  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  the  public 
generally  as  the  most  delicate  and  effectual  preserva- 
tive of  the  hair  in  its  softest  texture,  and  as  contributing 
to  its  gloss  and  brightness,  which  many  cosmetic  pre- 
parations destroy,  even  should  that  harshness  prevail 
which  is  incidental  to  sea-bathing. 

In  Bottles  at  3s.,  5s.,  and  lOs.  each. 
From  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer,  or  the  Proprietors, 

G.    WAUGH     &    CO. 

Chemists  to  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  Princess  of  Wales, 
177,  REGENT   STREET,  LONDON. 


MELLINE, 

For  removing  Chaps  on  Hands  and  Lips,  Excoriations  of  the 
Skin  and  all  Roughness  caused  by  a  cold,  ungenial  atmosphere. 

The  regular  application  at  night  of  this  delightful  preparation  will  render 
the  shin  soft  and  dalicale  throughout  the  most  severe  weather. 

IT  IS  MOST   SOOTHING  AFTER  SHAVING. 

Price  2s,  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  and  7s.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

Sample  Bottle,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

E.  SLATER,  2,  Church  Place,  Jermyn  Street,   S.W. 


FURNISH 

THROUGHOUT 
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(Regd.)  — « 
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Catalogue  post  free. 

HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 
LONDON,  W. 


Gout, 


BLAIR'S 

Rheumatism,  Sciatica, 
Lumbago, 
Neuralgia,        ^^■""^T     X^ 


The  ACUTE  FAIN 

is  quickly  relieved,  and  cured 

in  a  few  days  by  these  celebrated 

Pills,  well  known  as  the  Great  Remedy  for 

the  above  complaints.  ^JTy   T  C< 

By  all  Chemists  at  1/ 1 J  and  ifiper  box.     Jt  A  JL«1  JLfl  Os 


POPULAR  TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS. 


This  is  a  SELECTION  only.— FULL  LISTS  of  nearly  600  NOVELS  free 

By  MARY  ALBERT.  -      

Brooke  Finchley's  Daughter. 
By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 


Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  ?  |  Valerie's  Fate. 
By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


Strange  Btories. 
In  all  Shades. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 
Philistia.     |  Babylon. 


The  Beckoning  Hand. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Tents  of  Shem. 


The  Great  Taboo. 

ALAN  ST.  AUBYN.— A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 

ARTEMUS  WARD.— Complete  Works. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

Bed  Spider.  I  Eve. 

By  FRANK  BARRETT. 
Fettered  for  Life.   |    Between  Life  and  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoulich. 

By  BESANT  AND  RICE. 


Beady- Money  Mortiboy 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.Lucraft 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema 
'TwasinTrafalgar'sBay 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 


By   WALTER   BESANT. 


All  Sorts  &  Conditions. 
The  Captains'  Boom. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 


World  went  well  then. 
Herr  Faulus. 
For  Faith  4  Freedom. 
To  Call  her  Mine. 
The  Bell  of  St.  Pauls. 
The  Holy  Eose. 


An  Heiress  of  Ked  Dog. 
Luck  of  Roaring  Camp 
Californian  Stories. 


By  BRET  HARTE. 


Gabriel  Conroy. 
Maruia.  |     Flip. 

APhyllisof  the  Sierras 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 


Shadow  of  the  Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Annan  Water.     |  Matt. 
The  New  Abelard. 


Martyrdomof  Madeline 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 


By  HALL  CAINE. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.       I   A  Son  of  Hagar. 

By  COMMANDER   CAMERON, 

The  Cruise  of  the  "Black  Prince." 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE, 

Paul  Ferroll.  |  Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  HisWife 

By  MORTIMER  &,  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  Transmigration. 


Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Sweet  and  Twenty. 
Frances. 


A  Fight  with  Fortune 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  False. 


Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Armadale.  I  AfterDark 
Antonina.  |  No  Name. 
Hide  and  Seek  I  Basil. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
Moonstone.  |  Legaey  of 
Man  and  Wife.     [Cain. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs.? 
The  Hew  Magdalen. 

By  DUTTON  COOK. 
Loo.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  A.  DAUDET  — The  Evangelist. 

By  J.  LEITH   DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.    |  Circe's  Lovers. 

CONAN  DOYLE,  &c— Strange  Secrets. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Haunted  Hotel, 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"  I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 


By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.        I        Oliver  Twist 
The  Pickwick  Papers.  |        Nicholas  Nickleby. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 
The  Man-Hunter.  Who  Poisoned  Hetty 

Caught  at  Last  I  Duncan  ? 

Tracked  and  Taken.        Detectives  Triumphs. 
Man  from  Manchester.    In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE   EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.     |  Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Kitty.  |     Felicia. 

By  EDWARD  EGGLESTON.— Rosy. 
By  PERCY   FITZGERALD. 


75,  Brooke  Street. 

Never  Forgotten. 

The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
FRANCILLON. 
I  A  Real  Queen. 
I  King  or  Knave  ? 

Romances  of  the  Law. 


Bella  Donna, 

Polly.     |  Fatal  Zero. 

Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

By  R.  E, 
Olympia. 
One  by  One. 
Queen  Cophetua. 
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A  MENTAL   STRUGGLE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Care,  when  it  once  is  entered  in  the  breast, 
Will  have  the  whole  possession  ere  it  rest." 

"  Debt  haunts  the  mind  1 " 

Outside  the  window  can  be  heard  the  cawing  of  innu- 
merable rooks  in  the  old  ivied  tower ;  inside,  the  crackling 
of  the  glorious  fire,  as  the  pine  logs  roar  madly  up  the  wide 
chimney.  There  is  a  suspicion  of  frost  in  the  air,  no  more. 
Autumn  is  still  crying  aloud  for  remembrance,  though 
death  has  claimed  her. 

"  If  you  wish  so  very  much  to  have  these  people  here, 
of  course  they  must  be  asked,"  says  Lady  Olivia,  gazing 
somewhat  plaintively  at  her  husband.  The  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family  have  just  quitted  the  breakfast-table,  so 
it  seems  to  her  a  rather  good  opportunity  of  learning  Sir 
Hugh's  final  decision  on  the  matter,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  Imogen's  rather  vehement  opinions.  "  It  will  be  a 
little  trying  if  they  come,"  she  says,  "  and  I  don't  suppose 
they  will  be  the  nicest  people  in  the  world  for  the  girls  to 
know ;  but  if  you  see  no  way  out  of  it,  there  is  nothing 
more  to  be  said." 

"  Nothing.     It  can't  be  helped  now,  at  all  events,"  re 
turns  Sir  Hugh,  with  a  suspicion  of  embarrassment.     As 
he  speaks,  he  glances  at  the  letter  in  his  hand — a  long 
letter,  rich  in  friendly  adjectives.     "Schoolfellows  are  an 
institution,  you  know,"  he  goes  on  with  a  little  shrug,  hall 
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smiling,  "and  some  of  them  have  memories.  This  one  has. 
And  when  he  expresses  a  wish  to  come  and  see  me.  and 
make  my  wife's  acquaintance,  what  can  I  do  but  write  and 
say  how  welcome  he  and  his  will  be  I  " 

"What,  indeed !"  assents  Lady  Olivia,  her  soft  mouth 
widening  into  an  answering  smile  to  his.  '•  But  just  now 
it  will  be  inconvenient,  and  a  terrible  bore  into  the  bargain. 
How  they  are  to  be  amused  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you ; 

the  neighbourhood  is  so  empty,  and  we  ourselves She 

pauses,  and  her  smile  dies  into  a  deep  regret.  "  There  is  a 
son,  is  there  not,  and  a  daughter  ! "  She  lifts  her  eyes  to 
his  and  sighs  faintly  as  she  says  this.  The  sigh  belongs, 
however,  to  the  pause. 

''  A  son  and  a  daughter :  ves.  As  to  amusing  them,  the 
former  will  hunt,  I  suppose,  and  probably  ruin  one  of  my 
best  hunters  before  the  expiration  of  his  visit :  and  the 
girl — oh  '  as  for  the  girl,  I  should  think  she  will  do  very 
well,"  says  Sir  Hugh,  cavalierly.    '•  Imogen  will  see  to  that." 

'•  Ah  !  yes,"  says  the  mother  ;  but  Imogen's  pale,  aris- 
tocratic, disdaiuful  face  rises  before  her  as  she  savs  it,  and 
she  calculates  to  a  nicety  the  amount  of  cold  courtesy  that 
will  be  accorded  by  her  to  these  unwelcome  guests.  "  What 
is  their  name?"  she  inquires,  rat  her  faintly.  "Perhaps, 
after  all,  if  the  name  is  good,  people  will  not  ask  questions  ; 
and  some  of  those  unpleasant  people  have  been  known  t  j 
possess  in  a  marvellous  manner  names  of  the  most  high 
sounding." 

"  Brown,"  returns  Sir  Hugh  with  distinct  abasement. 

"  Brown  !  "  Her  heart  dies  within  her.  '•  With  an  e  ?  " 
she  asks  weakly.  It  is  her  last  hope,  but  even  this  is  not 
to  be  gratified. 

"  I  don't  know — I  suppose  not — I  dare  sav.  Yes, ' 
stammers  Sir  Hugh,  in  such  confusion  that  she  feels 
naught  left  to  her  but  despair  and  "Brown  .'" 

There  is  a  deep  and  eloquent  silence  for  quite  a  minute 
Then— 

"How  did  he  make  his  money?"  she  asks  miserably. 
Even  as  she  puts  to  him  this  inquiry,  she  begins  to  think 
with  dismay  of  what  the  whole  country-side  will  sav  of 
them — the  Heriots — who  had  been  up  to  this  so  carefully 
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exclusive  !  It  is  an  eminently  well-bred  country-side,  and 
never  yet  had  introduced  within  its  sacred  boundaries  such 
a  horror  as  a  family  polluted  by  trade.  And  now  (as  Lady 
Olivia  whispers  to  herself,  to  her  discomfiture)  it  seems 
that  she  is  on  the  fair  road  to  be  the  first  one  to  introduce 
that  horror  within  her  hitherto  well  guarded  gates.  "  What 
was  it  ?  "  she  asks  again. 

"  Cotton  !  "  answered  Sir  Hugh  briefly. 

And  then  indeed  his  wife  feels  that  her  cup  is  full. 

"  If  it  had  been  even  ivine,"  she  says  hopelessly ;  "  but 
cotton  !  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  the  Gordons  will 
think." 

"  If  you  did,  my  dear  Olivia,  you  would  be  the  cleverest 
woman  on  earth,  which,  thank  goodness,  you  aren't.  To 
read  our  neighbours'  thoughts  is  beyond  us  —a  most  merciful 
arrangement  by-the-bye,"  says  Sir  Hugh,  with  an  attempt  at 
light-hearted  raillery  that  sits  very  badly  on  him,  and  only 
serves  to  bring  tears  to  his  wife's  eyes.  Seeing  them,  he 
drags  his  chair  over  the  carpet  until  he  is  quite  close  to  her, 
and  laying  his  own  hand  on  her  white  plump  one,  pats  it 
softly.  "  Look  here,"  he  says,  in  his  usual  kindly,  loving 
voice,  "  it  can't  be  got  out  of  in  any  way.  I've  viewed  it 
all  round,  and  it's  not  to  be  done.  I  look  to  you  to  put  me 
through  this  unpleasant  affair,  as  I've  looked  to  you  all  my 
life." 

"  Well,  you  shan't  look  in  vain,"  replies  Lady  Olivia, 
cheerfully ;  she  returns  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  if  the 
tears  still  linger  in  her  eyes,  they  now  mingle  with  a 
warmth  and  gladness  that  speak  of  loving  trust,  born  many 
years  ago,  and  destined  never  to  die.  "  I  shouldn't  care 
about  it,"  she  says,  earnestly,  "I  shouldn't  indeed — though 
I  feel  the  girl  will  be  unbearable — if — if  it  wouldn't  be 
such  an  additional  expense." 

"True,"  answers  her  husband;  and  the  sharp  lines  that 
care  has  laid  upon  his  face  become  now  more  defined.  '•  But 
as  I  said  before,  it  can't  be  helped ;  so  we  must  only  make 
the  best  of  it." 

But  to  Lady  Olivia  it  seems  difficult  just  now  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  All  seems  at  its  very  worst.  She  leans 
back  in  her  chair,  and  trifles  idly  with  the  crumbs  of  toast 
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upon  her  plate,  and  her  mind  wanders  with  a  swift  but 
sorrowful  rapidity  over  many  things  that  of  late  have  coma 
to  trouble  the  harmony  of  her  hitherto  almost  perfect  life. 
To  be  entirely  happy  from  birth  to  death  is  not  allowed  to 
any  human  thing. 

"  I  think  I  must  go  now,  dearest,"  she  says  softly, 
rousing  Sir  Hugh  from  his  reverie.  She  unclasps  her 
hand  from  his,  and,  rising,  moves  gently  from  the  room 
and  up  to  Imogen's  studio  to  consult  with  her.  She  is 
sure  of  the  girl's  sympathy,  Imogen  being  more  aA~erse  to 
the  coming  of  these  visitors  than  even  she  can  be. 

About  thirty  years  ago  Sir  Hugh  Heriot,  then  a  young 
man  of  twenty -three  or  so,  just  fallen  into  his  title  and  the 
paltry  four  thousand  a  year  that  accompanied  it,  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  join  a  large  party  who  were  off  to  the  '  Land 
o'  Cakes  '  for  fun  and  grouse-shooting.  There  he  saw  lit  to 
fly  at  higher  game  than  that  excellent  bird.  Within  one 
week  and  three  days  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland  he  found 
himself  head  over  ears  in  love  with  the  second  daughter  of 
an  impecunious  Scotch  earl,  who  had  no-t  so  much  as  a 
bawbee  to  divide  between  his  seven  girls.  But  what  are 
bawbees  when  love  is  in  our  midst  ?  Heriot,  like  a  true 
lover,  forgot  that  such  sordid  things  existed,  and  spent  a 
long  hour  at  the  end  of  those  ten  momentous  clays  persuad- 
ing his  Olivia  to  forsake  her  native  land  and  return  with 
him  to  his  Devonshire  home. 

He  was  tall,  handsome,  well-favoured,  and  altogether  about 
as  nice  a  young  man  as  one  could  meet.  And  iiresently  it 
came  about  that  Lady  Olivia  in  bed  one  night,  under  cover 
of  the  friendly  darkness,  confided  to  her  younger  sister  (a 
most  delightful  girl,  in  spite  of  her  red  hair)  that  Hugh 
Heriot  was  the  dearest  fellow  in  all  the  world — the  only 
man  she  should  ever  care  for;  and  that — that  he  had 
hinted  at  things,  and  that  if  he  didn't  mean  that  he  really 
loved  her  they  might  dig  her  grave  without  further  delay 
in  the  nearest  churchyard ;  and,  finally,  that  he  had  said 
to  her  that  evening  in  the  garden  so-and-so  and  so-and-so, 
and  ever  so  many  other  things  besides.  And  did  Janet 
really — really  think 

She  had  paused  there,  and  had  left  her  own  bed  and 
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crossed  the  patches  of  moonlight  on  the  floor  to  where 
Janet  lay  listening  intently.  They  were  occupying  the 
same  room  for  the  night,  the  old  rambling  Scottish  mansion 
being  full  of  guests  to  overflowing.  If  there  was  no  money 
at  Tullygoram,  there  were  at  all  events  plenty  of  guests, 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  She  crept  into  Lady  Janet's 
bed  and  clasped  her  arms  round  her.  Ah,  what  did  Janet 
think  ? 

Whereupon  Lady  Janet  (who  really  was  a  most  delightful 
girl,  and  fully  deserved  the  man  she  got  afterwards)  de- 
clared there  was  not  a  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  Hugh 
Heriot  adored  her  clear  Olivia,  and  only  wanted  one  little 
word  from  her  to  make  him  propose  in  clue  form.  She — ■ 
Lady  Janet — had  long  seen  how  hopelessly  in  love  the 
Door  dear  fellow  was,  and  she  now  saw  that  soon  her 
darling  Olivia  would  be  carried  miles  and  miles  away  from 
her  to  that  horrid  England.  This  miserable  ending  to  her 
prognostications  only  seemed  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
ungrateful  Olivia  to  an  abnormal  height.  She  went  to 
sleep  immediately,  and  dreamed  all  sorts  of  rose-coloured 
dreams. 

She  acted  on  her  sister's  advice,  however,  next  day,  and, 
having  given  Sir  Hugh  the  little  needful  word,  was  informed 
by  him  upon  the  spot  that  she  was  the  "  light  of  his  eyes," 
and  his  "  heart's  darling,"  and  so  forth.  He  also  informed 
her  that  should  her  father,  Lord  Tulloch,  refuse  his  con- 
sent to  their  union,  he  should  feel  it  not  only  a  duty  but 
a  pleasure  to  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

Most  mercifully  it  so  happened  that  nothing  so  awful  as 
this  contingency  arose.  Lord  Tulloch,  even  after  his  last 
toddy  for  the  night,  might  safely  be  clubbed  a  shrewd  old 
nobleman,  with  whom  a  shilling  always  meant  twelve 
pence,  if  not  a  little  more ;  and  he  secretly  considered  a 
baronet  with  £4,000  a  year  as  an  article  "  by  no  means 
to  be  sneezed  at."  He  therefore  gave  his  consent  to  the 
enamoured  lover's  prayer,  after  a  decent  show  of  hesitation. 
He  was  very  good  about  hurrying  on  the  wedding.  He 
squeezed  Hugh's  hand  vinously  as  the  carriage  started 
with  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  breathed  after  them 
a  sincere  prayer  for  their  welfare,  and  a  still  sincerer  on© 
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that  Providence  would  soon  throw  just  such  another  lover 
iu  the  paths  of  his  six  remaining  daughters. 

Thus  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Olivia  Ileriot  began  their 
married  life  in  the  quaint,  rambling  Elizabethan  struct uio 
called  The  Chevies,  that  had  been  the  home  of  Sir  Hugh  s 
forefathers  for  generations;  a  charming,  picturesque  old 
place,  situated  in  the  verv  heart  of  sunny  Devon. 

After  a  very  short  time  (as  it  appeared  to  her),  there 
came  a  letter  to  Lady  Janet,  telling  of  an  heir  born  to  tho 
lleriots.  "  lie  is  the  bonniest  boy  in  all  England,"  wrote 
the  young  mother  proudly.  She  was  evidently  delighted 
with  him.  And  if  the  birth  of  a  child  gave  her  joy,  certain 
it  was  that  time  held  for  her  very  much  joy  in  the  future. 
As  the  years  went  on,  many  more  letters  were  despatched 
northwards,  all  containing  news  of  either  a  son  or  daughter 
born  to  the  happy  parents,  until  at  length  one  day  Sir 
Hugh  accidentally  discovered  that  he  was  the  father  of 
four  as  handsome  boys  and  three  as  pretty  girls  as  the 
county  could  boast. 

About  the  same  time  also  he  made  a  second  discovery — 
not.  alas  !  so  pleasant  a  one  as  the  iirst — to  the  effect  that 
he  was  by  no  means  so  rich  a  man  as  he  had  been.  £1,000 
r  year  and  a  young  wife  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
i'  1,000  a  voar  when  tho  voting  wife  lias  brought  into  the 
world  seven  healthy  children  —  andthey  all  -were  healthy, 
bless  them  ! 

There  was  Tom,  the  heir  before  mentioned — a  great,  tall, 
good  looking  fellow,  with  a  careless,  sweet-  temper,  ''as  likt* 
his  father  at  that  age,"  said  his  mother,  "as  ever  a  hoy 
could  be."  He  was  about  twenty -three  then  (a  year  a  ■*<)), 
and  held  a  commission  in  a.  ea\ahv  regiment — as  he  does 
now,  for  the  matter  of  that.  A  kind,  lovable,  not  over- 
brilliant  young  man,  as  great  a  favourite  with  his  brother- 
ollicers  as  he  was  with  everyone  else  who  knew  him. 

After  him  came  Constance,  who  resembled  nobody  in 
particular,  and  who  had  gone  oil'  remarkably  well  during 
her  lirst  season.  She  had  married  a  Mr.  Travers,  a  youn" 
man  rather  prepossessing  in  appearance  when  be  had  any 
expression  in  his  face,  winch,  unfortunately,  was  seldom. 
He  had  a  considerable   property,  however,  about    twelve 
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miles  from  The  Chevies,  which  quite  balanced  her 
ahliir. 

It  was  an  undeniable  comfort  to  Lady  Olivia's  anxious 
mind  that  Constance  should  have  so  comfortably  ranged 
herself  before  Imogen  was  old  enough  to  make  her  bow  to 
the  world.  Had  Harry  Travel's  dallied  in  his  love-making 
for  two  years  longer,  Lad)'  Olivia  would  not  have  answered 
for  the  consequences.  Imogen,  with  her  great  violet  eyes 
and  pensive  mouth,  was  so  much  more  beautiful.  There 
was  an  indescribable  grace  about  the  girl's  svelte,  lissom 
iigure,  and  the  slow  movements  of  her  haughty  head,  that 
would  have  eclipsed  all  the  minor  charms  of  Constance 
in   an  hour. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  her  beauty,  Imogen  could  not  lay 
claim  to  half  the  lovers  her  vounger  sister,  Patricia,  could 
count,  who  is  barely  eighteen  new,  and  not  nearly  so  hand- 
some. There  is  a  coldness  or  reserve  about  Imogen — a  re- 
servo  that  touches  on  hauteur,  that  repels  as  it  attracts. 
Pride  of  birth  is  stamped  upon  each  of  her  calm  features. 
The  soft  but  steady  light  in  her  eye  is  replete  with  a  gentle 
arrogance.  People,  without  a  pedigree,  no  matter  how  rich 
or  how  well  received  by  society  in  general,  are  but  as  an 
abomination  in  her  sight.  Peneath  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances she  might  indeed  consent  to  acknowledge  them_; 
in  the  very  coldest  sense  of  that  word — might  even  go  so 
far  as  to  place  her  hand  in  theirs ;  but  to  associate  with 
them—  ncrcr  ! 

Yet  with  the  poor  ("who  are  always  with  us  ")  and  with 
her  father's  tenants  jNHss  Ileriot  is  on  the  very  friendliest 
terms.  All  the  Ileriot  s,  as  a  rule,  are  looked  upon  with 
loving  eyes  by  the  majority  of  the  muler-classes  about 
l\g\vorth,  but  to  Imogen  by  far  the  largest  share  of  affec- 
tion and  respect  is  accorded.  In  every  cottage  she  is  wel- 
come, in  every  meanest  hovel ;  and  as  she  sits  in  her  pretty 
cashmeres  and  laces  upon  the  rickety  chairs  and  dissipated 
stools,  to  hear  how  "  Willyum  "  got  over  the  last  attack  of 
"  the  rheumatiz,"  or  how  finely  Polly's  baby  is  doing,  one 
would  find  a  difficulty  in  connecting  her  with  the  haughty 
beauty,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  walk  with  stately  step 
and  gracious  self-possession  through  crowded  "  receptions," 
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and  past  aspiring  nobodies,  with  her  small  haughty  head 
well  in  the  air. 

Time,  serving  rather  to  increase  than  lessen  this  pride 
(this  one  great  fault  in  a  sweet  nature),  leaves  her  some- 
what open  to  comment,  and  teaches  those  who  are  not 
exactly  up  to  the  mark,  according  to  her  standard  of  what 
constitutes  good  blood,  to  both  dislike  and  fear  her.  She 
is  never  rude  (she  could  not  be  that,  if  she  tried),  but  there 
is  something  in  the  very  gentle  iciness  of  her  smile  that 
checks  the  vivacity  of  those  brought  into  contact  with  her 
against  her  will,  and  prevents  them  from  ever  seeking  to 
renew  their  acquaintance  with  her. 

'•It  was  her  look,  my  dear,  7icr  look,"  says  old  Mrs. 
Hatton,  whose  good  man  has  amassed  his  honest  million  by 
means  of  starch.  '"It  was  worse  than  words,  I  tell  you. 
She  looked  my  Jane  straight  down,  she  did — a  proud  con- 
ceited minx  ! " 

All  this  wretched  nonsense  Imogen  inherited  more  from 
the  mother's  than  the  father's  side.  Xot  that  dear  Lady 
Olivia  possessed  a  single  atom  of  it,  beyond  what  her  posi- 
tion absolutely  required  ;  but  still  it  had  shown  itself  very 
aggre.-sively  in  several  members  of  the  Tulloch  family. 
There  was  old  Lady  Ldgerton,  Lady  Olivia's  aunt,  who  it 
was  well  known  had  talon  to  her  bed  for  three  days  after 
a  dinner-party  given  by  Lord  Pilworth,  in  consequence  of 
having  been  sent  down  to  dinner  with  a  man  whose  great- 
great-grandfather  had  dealt  in  coal.  He  was  a ■  charming 
man,  handsome,  intellectual,  and  irreproachably  attired; 
but  in  Lady  Kdgerton's  eves  he  was  net  attired  at  all,  and 
was  simply  begrimed  and  covered  with  soot;  and,  by  her 
at  least,  Lord  l'ilworth  was  never  forgiven. 

In  l>etween  Imogen  and  the  gayer  Patricia  there  cor.;es 
a  youth  of  tender  years  and  slender  proportions,  yclept 
Sandie.  His  real  name  is  Alexander — a  dignitied  appella- 
tion belonging  to  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  full  of 
proud  associations  culled  from  a  pagan  past.  But  it  had 
proved  utterly  unsuited  to  this  possessor  of  it.  "  Alex  " 
even  they  had  tried,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  There  was  no 
sense  of  dignity  about  the  boy  ;  so  he  sank  by  lower  and 
lower  degrees,  until  he  arrived  at  Sandie,  when  it  was  felt 
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chat  even  for  him  no  deeper  depths  were  known ;  so  Sandie 
he  now  is,  and  will  probably  remain  to  the  end  of  many 
chapters. 

He  is  nineteen,  as  handsome  as  an  Apollo,  without  even 
a  tinge  of  that  unpleasant  colour  in  his  dark,  clean-cut 
head  that  ought  to  belong  to  his  unpleasant  name.  A 
merry,  reckless  lad,  an  acknowledged  darling  with  all 
women,  old  and  young,  and,  if  the  truth  be  confessed,  per- 
haps a  little — just  a  little — beyond  control.  Here  and 
there  are  brilliant  spots  upon  his  college  life  that  do  not 
altogether  redound  to  his  credit.  Faint  rumours  of  his 
doings  reach  The  Chevies  every  now  and  then  ;  and  on  such 
occasions,  when  it  dawns  upon  her  that  her  pretty  Sandie 
is  not  altogether  such  an  one  as  her  heart  desireth,  his 
mother  looks  grave,  and  sighs  a  little,  and  posts  to  him  long 
letters  of  tenderest  admonition,  that  are  seldom  read  by  the 
graceless  recipient,  or  else  considerably  skipped.  But  these 
letters  are  the  whole  of  his  scoldings.  When  the  boy  comes 
home  to  them  for  his  vacations,  the  brightness  of  his  smile, 
his  open  certainty  that  a  warm  welcome  lies  before  him, 
puts  an  indefinite  stop  to  all  proceedings  against  him,  and 
gives  him  the  character  of  being  rather  a  martyr  than  a 
culprit. 

Patricia  and  he,  though  dissimilar  in  character,  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  feature.  Both  are  dark,  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  family  are  distinctly  Saxon  in  face  and  form. 
Patricia  has  dark  eyes  of  a  soft  hazel,  and  nut-brown  hair 
to  match.  She  is  quite  as  tall  as  Imogen,  and  though  by 
no  means  so  beautiful,  is  still  sufficiently  pretty  to  create  a 
sensation  in  any  ball-room.  She  is  gay,  sweet,  insouciante, 
full  of  sympathy  for  rich  and  poor,  and  her  father's  dar- 
ling ;  but,  for  all  that,  she  is  not  so  much  the  "  hearth- 
angel  "  as  the  calmer  Imogen.  To  the  latter  come  all  the 
boys,  as  to  their  mother,  with  the  numerous  griefs  and 
agonies  that  accompany  a  school-life ;  Tom  regards  her 
with  open  admiration;  Sandie,  the  degenerate,  believes 
most  firmly  in  her  wisdom ;  to  the  younger  boys  she  is  a 
Minerva  in  petticoats ;  her  father  and  mother  have  few 
secrets  from  her,  and  even  Constance  (who  is  eminently 
self-sufficient   and  given  to  assert   herself  at   times   with 
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astonishing  boldness)  has  been  known  on  two  or  three 
occasions  to  lower  her  crest  and  come  all  the  way  to  T.ae 
Chevies  to  ask  Imogen's  opinion  upon  certain  subjects. 

The  two  other  boys,  Arthur  and  Hugh — mere  youngsters 
— are  at  present  undergoing  the  joys  of  school  life  in  a 
distant  shire. 

When  first  Sir  Hugh  had  made  the  discovery  that  four 
thousand  a  year — even  when,  stretched  to  its  utmost  limib 
— would  no  further  go,  he  had  felt  for  a  day  or  so  uncom- 
fortable, and  then  had  determinedly  put  the  knowledge 
behind  him.  But  a  year  ago  it  had  struggled  to  life  again, 
and  had  persisted  in  a  very  ill-bred  fashion  in  staring  him 
in  the  face.  Debts  somehow  had  begun  to  accumulate  of 
late  years,  and  now  seemed  determined  to  declare  themselves 
with  very  disagreeable  openness.  The  family  lawyer  shook 
his  head  solemnly ;  the  old  and  trustworthy  steward 
dropped  a  word  or  two ;  and  Sir  Hugh,  going  home  one 
day  thoroughly  out  of  temper  and  at  heart  wretched,  sold 
a  couple  of  his  favourite  hunters  most  disadvnntageously ; 
the  remainder  of  the  week  he  employed  walking  about  his 
iai'm,  doing  gloomy  penance,  and  1  icing  cross  to  his  wife  for 
the  first  time  in  all  their  married  life. 

But  this  state  of  things  only  lasted  for  ten  days.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  his  third  hunter  having  fallen  lame, 
one  of  those  disposed  of  was  bought  hack  at  (piite  a  fabu- 
lous price,  and  presently  the  other  followed  suit;  after 
which  Sir  Hugh  gave  up  the  gloomy  penance,  to  the  great 
relief  of  all  the  household,  and,  having  kissed  his  wife, 
neglected  the  farm  for  quite  a  number  of  da  vs. 

But  of  course  Lad}'  Olivia  knew  they  were  in  difficulties 
(what  a  tenderly  explanatory  word  that  is  !).  She  could 
hardly  indeed  have  continued  blind  to  it,  as  Sir  Hugh's 
face  was  never  formed  to  conceal  a  secret.  And  when 
she  was  quite  sure,  she  of  course  told  her  prime  minister, 
Imogen,  and  they  two  spent  a  very  dispiriting  morning  in 
"mamma's"  boudoir,  discussing  the  pros  and  cons,  and  the 
probabilities  and  impossibilities,  and  the  horror  of  having 
to  sell  all '-'papa's  "  hunters,  until  at  last  Imogen's  brain 
took  fire,  and  she  saw  a  way  out  of  it. 

Yes;  there  w-as  one  thing  that  could  be  done— a  thin<* 
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that  would  spare  poor  papa  the  mortification  of  being  with- 
out his  horses.  There  was  that  annual  visit  to  town,  for 
example,  which  had  grown  to  be  part  of  their  lives.  '•  Well, 
let  us  give  it  up — for  this  year  at  all  events." 

The  suggestion,  though  perhaps  a  relief,  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  mother.  It  was  during  her  first  season  that 
Constance  had  managed  her  atYaire  so  admirablv,  falling 
into  lines  of  the  very  smoothest  at  the  Hall,  and  with  a 
baronetcy  in  prospective  —Constance,  who  was  neither  so 
chic  nor  so  beautiful  as  Imogen.  It  would  be  a  chance 
thrown  away,  this  staying  at  home,  and  no  one  could  say 
what  would  have  been  missed.  Imogen,  in  her  first  season; 
had  refused  three  eligible  offers,  before  which  the  golden 
charms  of  Harry  Travers  paled  into  insignificance.  A 
second  season  o-iven,  and  who  could  sav  to  what  heights  the 
beautiful  child  might  not  aspire  ?  And  now,  by  Imogen's 
own  desire,  this  second  season  was  to  be  abandoned.  It 
seemed  quite  dreadful  to  poor  Lady  Olivia  that  this  golden 
opportunity  must  be  flung  aside. 

"  My  dearest,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  Imogen's 
slender  fingers,  ';  I  hardly  think  I  should  be  doing  my  duty 
if  I  were  to  seek  to  retrench  iu  that  way  Consider  what 
an  injustice  I  should  be  doing,  you  now,  and  Patricia  later 
on." 

"  Never  mind  the  injustice  to  us ;  the  justice  to  others  is 
the  thing  to  consider,"  said  Imogen.  Then,  with  a  little 
fond  smile  that  softened  the  severity  of  her  words,  "/ 
shall  not  mind,  nor  will  Patricia,  I  know.  As  for  her,  she 
has  a  vear  to  wait  according  to  your  arrangements  ;  and 
perhaps  next  year — who  knows? — something  may  happen." 

"  Oh  !  the  skies  may  fall,  of  course,"  returned  Lady 
Olivia,  just  a  little  impatiently,  though  her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears.  "  That  is  too  Micawberish  a  sentiment  for  me  to 
applaud.  It  is  terrible  to  me  that  you  should  be  kept 
immured  in  this  desolate  place  year  after  year." 

"  Not  year  after  year.  I  am  giving  us  only  twelve 
months'  seclusion.  Even  that  will  be  the  saving  of  some 
time,  and  then  Patricia  might  be  presented.  As  for  me, 
it  hardly  matters.  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  like  anyone 
well  enough  to  marry  him      But  Patricia  is  different." 
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"Altogether  different,"  said  Lady  Olivia,  a  little  vehe- 
mently. '•  And  I  am  not  thinking  of  Patricia  now ;  I  am 
thinking  of  you.  As  for  your  never  marrying,  that  is  out 
of  the  question.  I  do  not  believe  it.  It  is  only  that  you 
have  not  seen  him  yet.  An  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
you.     See  how  well  Constance  did  in  her  first  season." 

"  Excellently  well;  yet  I  would  not  have  married  Harry 
for  all  the  world,"  declared  Imogen  decidedly,  if  gently. 
"  He  is  kind  and  desirable  in  many  ways,  I  know ;  but 
there  are  so  many  Harrys  in  the  world.  Besides,  if  I  am 
to  be  married,  why  I  am ;  and  I  daresay  he  will  condescend 
to  come  even  so  far  as  this  for  me.  Indeed,  dearest,  it  will 
be  wiser  to  stay  at  home  for  this  one  year  at  least." 

Lady  Olivia  gave  in  finally  to  this  steady  pleading,  and 
the  family  staved  at  home  all  May  and  June,  instead  of 
spreading  its  wings  towards  smoky  town,  as  was  its  wont. 
Sir  Hugh  fretted  and  fumed  over  the  decision  a  good  deal 
ft  first,  and  even  trie;!  to  insist  upon  their  going,  offering 
to  sell  all  manner  of  impracticable  things  to  enable  them 
to  do  so  ;  but  Imogen  was  firm,  and  after  a  while  the 
question  was  dropped.  Sir  Hugh,  however,  happening  to 
go  up  to  town  for  a  day  or  two  towards  the  close  of  the 
season,  brought  back  to  Imogen  a  very  handsome  bracelet, 
which  she  understood  to  represent  a  reward  for  valour,  and 
prized  accordingly. 

To  follow  up  their  lately  begun  economy  the  Hcriots 
determined  upon  spending  a  quiet  autumn  and  winter  at 
home,  to  be  enlivened  only  by  a  hunting  lunch  or  two. 
With  Spartan  heroism  they  had  even  made  up  their  minds 
to  leave  empty  all  the  guest-chambers  (that  up  to  this  had 
never  known  a  moment  in  which  they  might  grow  damp), 
when  there  descended  upon  them  lil:e  a  bombshell  that 
unwelcome  letter  from  old  Brown.  It  was  a  letter  not  to 
be  cast  aside  or  treated  lightly.  It  was  full  of  kindly 
memories  and  friendly  reminiscences.  Sir  Hugh  grew 
warmer  at  heart  as  he  read  it,  and  finally  it  was  decided 
that  old  Brown  and  his  family  should  be  affectionately 
invited  to  The  Chevies. 

This  letter,  innocent  as  it  was,  put  a  full  stop  to  all  their 
virtuous   desires    and   designs  for  retrenchment,  and    was 
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looked  upon  by  Imogen  and  her  mother  as  a  death-blow  to 
all  their  hopes.  For  one  thing,  it  ensured  them  an  ex- 
pensive winter,  when  economy  was  so  much  to  be  desired, 
and — what  was  far  worse — upon  a  severe  cross-examination 
of  Sir  Hugh,  it  was  discovered  that  this  friend  of  his  youth 
was  distinctly  disreputable  in  his  antecedents,  having  been 
indeed — in  trade  !  Trade  !  A  cotton-merchant  I  It  was 
horrible  !  Cotton  could  not  possibly  mean  anything  but 
low  birth  and  sordid  surroundings  and  general  vulgarity. 

"  But  who  was  Mr. — Mr.  Brown's  father,  my  clear 
Hugh  ?  "  Lady  Olivia  had  asked  when  first  the  coming  of 
these  dreadful  people  had  beea  broached.  And  Sir  Hugh, 
being  pressed,  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the  position  of 
his  early  friend's  father  was  utterly  unknown  to  him.  A 
closer  investigation,  indeed,  led  to  the  belief  that  probably 
old  Brown  never  had  a  father. 

"  We  were  great  chums  at  school  and  college,"  said  Sir 
Hugh  reflectively,  "  and  once  I  brought  Brown  home  with 
me  for  a  vacation.  Somebody  must  have  paid  for  his 
schooling ;  but  I  really,  now  you  mention  it,  don't  recollect 
ever  hearing  anything  about  a  father.  But  of  course  he 
must  have  had  one — eh  1  " 

Whereupon  Lacly  Olivia  groaned  in  spirit,  and  though! 
dismally  of  what  the  Blounts  and  the  De  Veres  and  the 
Vernons  would  say. 

She  had  had  some  little  hope,  perhaps,  that  something, 
after  all,  might  prevent  the  necessity  of  her  having  to  ask 
them,  but  to-day's  letter  lias  put  all  such  hopes  to  flight. 
Entering  Imogen's  pretty  room,  Lady  Olivia  seats  herself 
upon  the  nearest  ottoman  and  gives  herself  up  a  prey  to 
melancholy. 


CHAPTER   IX 

"  Sure,  care's  an  enemy  to  life." 
"  I  am  slain  by  a  fair,  cruel  maid." 

"  It  is  all  over,"  she  says  dejectedly.  "  It  appears  those 
people  must  be  asked." 

"  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  unreasonable,"  declares 
Miss  Heriot,  laying  down  her  pencil  and  sinking  into  a 
chair  opposite  to  her  mother  with  quite  a  stricken  air. 
"  It  is  perfectly  indecent,  their  asking  themselves  here. 
Papa  should  not  encourage  them.  He  is  very  weak  on 
some  points." 

"  Not  so  weak  as  tender-hearted,"  corrects  Lady  Olivia 
loyally.  "And,  of  course,  I  can  see  how  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  refusing  to  receive  an — an  old  friend." 

"  Friend !  "What  friendship  could  there  be  between 
papa  and  a  cotton-spinner  1  The  idea  is  absurd.  Because 
one  happens  to  have  been  at  a  public  school  with  someone, 
is  that  a  reason  why  the  somer-uo  .shall  hang  himself  round 
one's  neck  all  one's  days  ?  Time  .should  have  shown  this 
man  the  difference  between  him  and  a  Heriot.  But  one 
never  knows  what  to  expect  from  people  of  that  class. 
By-the-bye,  how  many  of  them  are  there? " 

"Four — father  and  mothi;v>  one  son.  and  a  daughter." 

"Ah!  so  few  !"  says  Imogen,  with  mild  sarcasm. 

•'Few?  Do  you  think  four  few?"  asks  Lady  Olivia, 
opening  her  eyes.  Never  in  ner  life,  dear  soul,  did  she 
understand  anything  that  wasn't  put  before  her  in  the 
very  plainest  print. 

"Well,  there  might  certainly  have  been  more  of  them," 
returns  Imogen  demurely.     "  There  might  have  been  three 
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daughters  and  three  sons;  and,  if  so,  I  suppose  they  would 
all  have  come.     Let  us  be  thankful  for  small  mercies." 

"  Now  they  are  coming,  we  must  only  try  to  make  them 
happy,"  says  Lady  Olivia  with  another  sigh.  "But  I  do 
wish  it  had  been  wine  instead  of  cotton.  There  is  some- 
thing so  very  impossible  about  cotton." 

"There  will  be  something  equally  impossible  about  the 
the  Browns,  you  will  find,"  remarks  Miss  Heriot  mildly. 

"  Still,  darling,  we  must  be  civil  to  them,  if  only  to  please 
your  father.  You  will  do  your  best  for  them,  Imogen,  will 
you  not  ?  " 

"  A  sorry  best  it  will  prove,  I  fear.  I  suppose  I  could 
not  go  to  Aunt  Agnes  for  a  month  or  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Imogen  !  "  cries  her  mother,  tears  rising  to  her  eyes 
at  the  bare  idea  of  being  thus  deserted  in  her  need. 

"Nonsense!  Of  course  I  shan't  leave  you!"  exclaims 
the  girl,  smiling  a  little  and  leaving  her  own  chair  to  seat 
herself  beside  her  mother  and  take  one  of  her  hands  caress- 
ingly in  hers.  "  Do  you  think  I  would  leave  you  defence- 
less in  the  hands  of  these  barbarians  ?  Why,  I  might  find 
you  semi-devoured  by  the  time  I  returned.  No,  it  is  papa 
I  should  like  to  forsake,  if  only  to  punish  him  for  having 
brought  all  this  down  upon  our  heads ;  but,  you  see,  I 
can't  make  vengeance  mine  in  this  instance."  She  tilts 
back  her  head  and  frowns  slightly  as  though  at  some  angry 
passing  thought.     Then,  "  Have  you  told  Patricia?  " 

"  No  ;  I  came  first  to  you.  What  rooms  shall  we  give 
them  :  the  blue  rooms,  or  those  in  the  western  wing  ?  " 

"  The  blue  rooms.  They  are  the  farthest  off,"  decides 
Miss  Heriot  promptly. 

"  Yery  good  ;  I  shall  tell  Holland.  Do  you  know  they 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  here  on  Friday  I  Mr.  Brown 
mentioned  that  day,  in  his  letter  to  your  father,  as  one 
that  would  suit  him,  if  it  chanced  to  be  convenient  to  us. 
I  shall  have  to  write  and  say  '  Yes '  to  that,  of  course." 

"  Poor  mother  !  " 

"  I  wonder  what  thoy  will  be  like,  and  how  long  they 
will  stay.  I  don't  suppose  they  would  understand  me  if  I 
put  the  usual  limit  to  their  visit." 

"  Oh,  as  to  what  they  will  be  like,"  says  Imogen,  crossing 
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to  the  hearthrug,  and  placing  one  little  dainty  foot  upon 
the  high  brass  fender,  '•  I  can  tell  you  all  about  tint.  The 
old  man  will  be  the  f<tc*imi'e  of  a  Yorkshire  farmer — only- 
worse,  because  he  will  have  a  strong  dash  of  Manchester 
mixed  up  with  his  turnips  ;  and  he  will  be  always  usuig 
horribly  obsolete  words,  and  he  will  be  very  attentive  to 
you,  and  will  probably  call  you  '  Ma'am,'  or  even  perhaps 
'  Mum.'  Bear  this  well  in  mind,  lest  at  any  time  you 
should  be  tempted  to  forget  he  is  your  guest  and  not  your 
butler." 

"  My  dear  girl,  it  can't  be  so  altogether  bad  !  "  exclaims 
poor  Lady  Olivia,  aghast. 

"  Mrs.  Brown,"  goes  on  Imogen,  ignoring  the  interrup- 
tion, "will  be  large  and  red  and  fat,  like  cook,  and  will 
wear  white  gloves  at  dinner,  many  sizes  too  large  for  her. 
Miss  Brown  will  be  a  mincing,  silly  school-girl,  ready  to 
die  with  laughter  at  everything  Patricia  may  choose  to 
say;  and  the  son — will  be  a  boor,  pur  it  simple." 

'•What  ic ill  the  county  say?"  ejaculates  Lady  Olivia, 
looking  really  miserable,  as  she  takes  to  heart  her  daughter's 
graphic,  if  strictly  imaginary,  description  of  the  coming 
guests. 

"  All  it  can  of  the  most  unpleasant.  Be  prepared  for 
that.  But  you  needn't  be  prepared  for  quite  such  people 
as  I  have  described.  They  will  lie  bad,  no  doubt;  but  I 
dare  say  not  so  unendurable  as  I  have  led  you  to  believe. 
And,  after  all,  it  can't  last  for  ever.'' 

''  True.  And  yet  four  weeks  can  contain  much  misery," 
sighs  Lady  Olivia  wearily. 

But  the  die  being  cast,  and  these  objectionable  people 
waiting  for  an  invitation,  she  subdues  herself,  and  writes 
them  quite  a  coidial  note,  full  of  a  warm  desire  to  make 
their  acquaintance,  that  when  finished  smites  her  with 
remorse  as  being  distinctly  hypocritical.  Even  as  she 
closes  it  she  hesitates,  and  there  is  quite  a  lengthened 
skirmish  with  conscience  as  she  decorates  it  with  a  penny 
stamp.  But  it  goes  to  the  post  for  all  that ;  and  when 
the  next  Friday  arrives,  it  brings  with  it  the  unwelcome 
Browns. 

It  is  a  somewhat  late  train  that  brings  them,  so  that 
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when  {Ley  reach  The  Chevies  there  is  just  barely  time  left 
them  to  get  into  their  evening  clothes. 

Lady  Olivia  receives  them  with  that  placid  smile  that 
serves  for  most  occasions,  and  with  a  few  ordinary  ex- 
pressions that  mean  little  or  nothing.  Sir  Hugh  greets 
them  warmly,  some  old,  undefined,  half -forgotten  sensations 
springing  to  life  within  his  breast  as  he  grasps  between 
both  his  own  the  hard,  brown  hand  of  his  ci-devant  school- 
friend.  Perhaps  he  experiences  some  faint  shock  as  he 
gazes  upon  the  face  of  the  man  who  had  once  been  the 
light-haired  boy — the  gay  stripling — the  slender  young 
man — so  well  known  to  him  both  at  Eton  and  Oxford. 

Oddly  enough,  Mr.  Brown,  senior,  very  strangely  re- 
sembles the  fanciful  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  Miss  Heriot. 
Stout,  with  an  abundant  crop  of  rather  upright  hair,  and 
with  a  broad,  good-humoured  face,  the  successful  million- 
naire  gives  one  the  full  impression  that  he  belongs  of  right 
to  the  smaller  class  of  farming  gentry.  This,  with  his 
general  air  of  being  "up  in  the  morning,  oh,  so  early !  " 
and  having  the  scent  of  heather  and  corduroy  about  him, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  of  late  years  (indeed,  ever  since 
his  retirement  from  trade)  he  has  taken  lovingly  to  the 
culture  of  mangolds  and  the  breeding  of  shorthorns  and 
Border  Leicesters. 

But,  however  correct  she  had  been  in  her  reading  of 
Brown  pere,  Miss  Heriot  had  been  ignominiously  in  the 
wrong  with  regard  to  the  others.  Mrs.  Brown,  far  from 
being  fat,  red,  and  cookish,  is  remarkably  slight  and  fragile, 
and  very  charming  both  in  manner  and  appearance. 

Miss  Brown,  whose  Christian  name  is  Elinor,  is  a  smaller 
edition  of  her  mother,  when  one  has  got  reconciled  to  the 
fact  that  she  is  without  the  gentle  expression  and  the 
delicate  air  of  self-possession  that  sits  so  pleasantly  upon 
the  latter.  She  is  pretty,  and  elegant  in  appearance,  how- 
ever, with  good  eyes  of  a  pale  grey,  and  refined  features, 
and  would,  in  all  probability,  pass  in  a  crowd  without  over- 
much pushing. 

But  it  was  in  her  description  of  Felix  Brown  that  Miss 
Heriot  had  been  most  at  fault.  Anyone  more  unlike  a 
boor  could  hardly  be  imagined.     Tall,  fair,  distinguished- 
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looking,  he  might  take  his  place  with  honour  in  any  society 
in  Christendom.  Some  faint  resemblance  can  be  traced  to 
his  gentle  mother  in  the  darkness  of  his  grey  blue  eyes. 
His  hair  would  be  curly,  and  a  rich,  soft,  sunny  brown,  if 
his  barber  would  allow  one  to  see  it ;  and  his  heavy  golden 
moustache  covers,  rather  than  conceals,  the  almost  feminine 
sweetness  of  his  mouth. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  his  face  would  be  rather  too 
beautiful  for  a  man,  had  not  a  certain  touch  of  firmness, 
that  marks  the  squareness  of  the  lower  jaw,  suggested  an 
amount  of  will  lurking  beneath  his  calm  exterior  that 
entirely  does  away  with  the  idea  that  weakness  can  form 
any  part  of  his  character.  In  his  smile  there  is  a  special 
charm  :  it  lights  up  with  a  strange  suddenness  each  perfect 
feature,  and  rests  lingeringly,  even  after  the  cause  of  it  has 
died  away,  in  his  large  and  kindly  eyes. 

••  So  they  have  come  ?  "  says  Miss  Heriot,  turning  to 
Patricia  as  the  latter  enters  her  room  dressed  for  dinner. 
"  Sit  down  a  moment." 

She  dismisses  her  maid  with  a  little  gesture,  and  then 
looks  again  at  Patricia. 

"  Yes,  the  blow  has  descended,"  says  Patricia  with  a 
little  laugh.  "A  heavy  one,  too,  as  the  men  look  preter- 
naturally  big.  My  knowledge  has  been  gained  from  a 
surreptitious  glance  at  them  from  behind  my  bedroom- 
blind,  so  that  I  can't  describe  them  very  accurately.  You 
will  be  late,  Imogen,  if  you  linger  so  long  over  trifles.  One 
bracelet  is  quite  as  good  as  another — sometimes.-' 

'•  None  will  be  better  still,"  returns  Imogen,  pushing  the 
gold  bangles  from  her.  "  I  dare  say  the  women  of  their 
party  will  be  a  little  blaze  of  diamonds.  There,  go  !  I 
shall  follow  you  directly." 

Patricia  is  introduced.  Is  a  little  astonished,  a  little 
relieved,  and  finally  is  so  far  won  over  to  the  side  of  the 
enemy  as  to  find  herself  in  the  middle  of  a  very  animated 
discussion  with  old  Mr.  Brown. 

It  is  one  minute  past  eight  o'clock,  and  Sir  Hugh  grows 
fidgety. 

';  Why,  where  is  Imogen  ? "  he  asks,  a  little  im- 
patiently,   turning    to    his   younger    daughter.      "She  is 
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nlways  punctual.  Eh  ?  eh  ?  What  has  happened  to  her 
\o-nierht  V 

"  She  is  coming — coining  !  '  Great  people  move  slowly,' " 
quotes  Patricia  lightly,  with  a  smile  and  a  dainty  shrug  of 
her  shoulders.     "  Ah,  speak  of  an  angel !  " 

She  pauses  expressively,  and  Felix  Brown  looks  up 
quickly,  from  his  seat  next  Lady  Olivia,  as  the  door  slowly 
opens.  A  slender  figure,  gowned  all  in  simplest  white, 
comes  serenely  up  tho  room,  calm,  unsmiling,  to  where 
Mrs.  Brown  is  sitting — a  young  girl,  with  a  haughty  head 
and  the  carriage  of  a  queen,  with  a  cold  pure  mouth  and 
two  great  violet  eyes  full  of  slumbering  passion.  There  is 
something  in  the  very  fold  of  her  hand,  as  it  droops  motion- 
less at  her  side,  half  clenched,  that  speaks  to  the  young 
man  so  intently  watching  her.  Who  is  she  1  What  ?  Did 
Nature  ever  create  another  face  such  as  hers — so  proud,  so 
intolerant,  so  sweet  ?  He  is  hardly  conscious  of  the  intensity 
of  his  gaze  until  a  mere  accident  betrays  it  to  him.  The 
girl,  lifting  her  eyes  with  a  slow  resentful  grace,  fixes  them 
full  on  hia. 


CHAPTER  III. 

'•  One  thing  pride  has,  which  no  other  rice  that  I  know  of  has;  it  Is  at 

enemy  to  itself." 

"  Love's  likeness  there  endures  upon  all  these; 
But  out  of  these  one  shall  not  gather  love." 

"  This  is  my  eldest  daughter  unmarried,"  says  Sir  Hugh 
with  evident  pride,  taking  Imogen's  hand  and  presenting 
her  to  his  old  friend,  who  has  been  gazing  at  her  with 
honest  open  admiration  ever  since  her  entrance. 

"  Ay,  indeed  !  "  says  old  Brown  with  open  interest.  He 
beams  upon  Imogen,  and  advancing  towards  her,  takes  both 
her  unwilling  hands  in  a  warm  clasp.  "  Your  eldest  ?  "  he 
questions  thoughtfully.  "  Well,  she  is  the  bonniest  lass  I 
have  seen  for  many  a  day." 

He  makes  this  unstudied  remark  out  loud,  for  the  benefit 
of  everyone  in  the  room.  It  amuses  Patricia  so  much  that 
she  forgets  her  manners,  and  laughs  out  loud,  sweetly  and 
cheerily,  to  her  mother's  intense  horror  and  old  Brown's 
intense  delight.     He  turns  instantly  to  her. 

"  You  like  to  hear  your  sister  admired  ?  "  he  says. 

"  Always,  when  the  admiration  is  as  sincere  as  yours  !  Be- 
cause I,  too,  think  her  the  '  bonniest  lass  '  in  all  the  world  1 " 

"  Eight !  right !  "  says  the  old  fellow  approvingly. 

Imogen  has  drawn  her  hands  from  his,  very  slowly,  but 
with  decision,  and  has  turned  away.  Still  his  eyes  follow 
her  with  a  certain  keenness  in  their  expression,  that,  in 
spite  of  all  his  bonhomie  and  apparent  simplicity,  one  finds  it 
hard  to  understand.  Then  once  again  he  gives  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  younger  girl,  as  though  forgetful  of  the 
other's  existence. 

As  for  Miss  Heriot,  when  Mr.  Brown  had  called  her  a 
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"  bonny  lass,"  she  had  simply  flushed  a  little  and  directed 
a  speaking  glance  towards  her  mother.  It  said  as  plainly 
as  possible,  "  There,  did  I  not  tell  you  so  ? "  She  now 
moves  on  to  be  introduced  to  the  rest  of  the  unwelcome 
family.  Even  for  one  moment  she  cannot  bring  herself  to 
forget  how  intrusive  is  their  visit,  and  how  inconvenient 
just  now.  She  is  only  two  or  three  years  Patricia's  senior, 
but  in  thought  and  feeling  she  might  almost  be  her  mother. 
When  she  remembers  Sandie's  incessant  demands  for  money, 
and  the  difficulty  with  which  Tom's  allowance  is  produced 
every  quarter,  and  all  the  long  wearying  struggle  to  battle 
with  growing  debt  and  keep  up  the  old  respectable  stand 
ing  in  the  county,  she  almost  hates  these  intruders  for  the 
expenses  their  coming  must  entail. 

What  numerous  dinners  and  evenings  will  have  to  be 
given  I  What  incessant  worry  will  be  the  result  later  on  ! 
Probably  her  father  will  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  ball — 
and  all  for  what  ?  A  set  of  objectionable  people,  who  are 
probably  as  illiterate  as  they  are  ill-bred,  and  who — abom- 
inable thought ! — have  made  their  oppressive  riches  by 
cotton  ! 

How  could  Patricia  laugh  so  at  that  dreadful  old  man's 
vulgarity?  Miss  Heriot,  throwing  up  her  head  a  little, 
goes  through  her  inclinations  to  the  others  with  a  mixture 
of  grace  and  hauteur  that  sits  excellently  upon  her,  render- 
ing her  more  than  usually  lovely,  and  causing  Felix  Brown 
to  lose  his  place  in  the  languid  conversation  he  is  holding 
with  Sandie. 

She  does  not  so  much  as  deign  to  raise  her  eyes  when 
bowing  to  Felix,  so  that  he  finds  himself  at  full  liberty  to 
make  free  use  of  his  own.  He  marks  the  deliberate  gravity 
of  her  air,  the  coldness  of  the  mouth  that  should  be  only 
sweet.  Her  lids  hide  her  eyes,  as  I  have  said,  but  he  has 
seen  them  once— in  that  first  strange,  silent  glance — and  it 
is  not  likely  he  shall  ever  forget.  The  pure  oval  of  her 
face  is  before  him,  the  fairness  of  her  soft  brown  hair,  the 
inexpressible  beauty  of  her  complexion.  She  is  pale,  almost 
remarkably  so,  but  a  reason  for  this  pallor  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  in  that  "  mystic  "  ivory  face  of  hers.  That 
she  is  an  exquisite  thing  both  in  form  and  feature,  and  that 
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sho  treats  them  all  with  only  a  half-disguised  disdain,  Felix 
Brown  acknowledges. 

lie  takes  her  in  to  dinner  presently  :  but  not  until  soup 
is  halt"  forgotten  does  she  think  it  worth  her  while  to  look 
at  him  and  ascertain  more  clearly  what  manner  of  man  ho 
may  be.  That  he  should  bo  handsome  is  nothing;  but 
that  ho  should  look  so  decidedly,  so  irreproachably  bred  is 
almost  annoving.  .11  or  one  swift  glance  convinces  her  that 
he  is  just  such  an  one  in  appearance  as  sho  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  go  down  to  dinner  with  in  the  very  best  houses. 
"  Fdueation  is  evidently  running  birth  hard,  nowadays  ! 
"When  he  opens  his  lips,  however,  some  natural  taint  will 
be  discernible,  and  breeding  will  proclaim  itself.'' 

lie  is  gazing  now  intently  across  the  table  to  where 
Patricia  is  sitting  talking  with  a  light  and  prottv  ahan- 
doii,  as  is  her  wont-  and  seems  openly  amused  with  the 
girl's  gaiety  Is  ho  going  to  fall  in  love  with  Patricia  1  It 
would  be  quite  the  correct  thing  for  an  aspiring  cotton-man 
to  do — to  lose  his  heart  ambitiously  to  the  daughter  of  a 
family  as  old  as  his  is  young. 

As  she  comes  to  this  point,  Felix  turns  to  her  with  :i 
little  puzzled  air. 

"  Your  sister  reminds  me  of  someone,"  he  savs,  "  but  I 
can't  think  who  it'  is." 

'■Some  one  i/oh  know?  Oh,  1  think  not,"  returns  sho 
sioadily.  Then,  as  a  corrective  to  her  disguised  rudeness, 
'*  Ms'  sister,  1  have  always  thought,  has  a.  very  uncommon 
face." 

"  Yes,"  says  Felix  reflectively  ;  then  calmly,  ''  not  so  un- 
common as  yours,   however." 

Miss  lleriot — who  has  apparently  been  deaf  to  this  re- 
maik,  judging  by  the  extreme  immobility  of  her  counten- 
ance— smiles  gently  across  the  table  at  her  brother,  and 
then  again,  with  a  little  start,  addresses  herself  to  Felix,  as 
though  ho  were  an  after-thought  or  anything  else  equally 
unimportant. 

"You  were  saying "  sho  hazards  vaguely. 

"  Was  1  ?  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  returns  he,  with  an 
appreciative  smile.  "  If  I  teas,  I'm  afraid  1  have  for- 
gotten.    l>y-the-bye,  you  were  not  iu  town  (his  season?" 
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"  No." 

She  reddens  perceptibly  as  she  says  this,  and  a  feeling  of 
intense  wrath  takes  possession  of  her.  In  a  second  she  has 
come  to  the  hurried  conclusion  that  he  has  heard  something 
o'i  their  straitened  circumstances,  and  has  asked  the  ques- 
tion with  a  view  to  revenging  himself  upon  her  for  her 
slight  of  a  moment  since.  The  suspicion  is  utterly  unjust ; 
but  in  her  quick  anger  she  refuses  to  let  judgment  have  a 
voice.  With  a  sense  of  passionate  resentment  full  on  her, 
she  determines  to  meet  and  baffle  this  cruel  revenge. 

"  My  father  was  unable  to  afford  it  this  year,"  she  says, 
her  tone  measured  and  unconcerned. 

"  Yes  ? "  returns  Felix  pleasantly,  as  though  to  be  hard 
up  is  quite  the  correct  thing ;  "  you  missed  very  little,  I 
should  say.  It  was  the  slowest  thing  imaginable.  A 
meagre  Park,  a  second-class  Academy,  and  Operas  dis- 
tinctly poor.  There  was  soma  very  good  amateur  singing, 
but  the  professional  music  was  hardly  up  to  the  mark. 
You  like  music,  of  course?" 

"Good  music,  when  I  hear  it,"  says  Miss  Ileriot  super- 
ciliously, "  which  is  \ery  seldom.  I  would  rather  be  deaf 
for  ever  to  all  sweet  sounds  than  be  compelled  to  listen  to 
the  usual  run  of  private  singers — so  called." 

"  One  does  hear  an  excellent  voice,  now  and  then,  in 
private,  however;  there  were  several  in  town  this  year.'' 

"  Lady  Constance  Vv'arburton  seems  to  have  received 
quite  an  ovation.     I  have  heard  her  sing." 

"  So  have  I,  and  I  admire  her  voice  immensely,  though 
I  should  hardly  rave  about  it  to  the  extent  that  some  men 
do.     What  do  you  think  of  it  1 " 

"I  should  listen  quite  as  leniently  to  a  street  organ, 
perhaps.  There  is  as  much  expression  in  one  as  in  the 
other." 

Felix  laughs. 

"  Poor  Lady  Constance  ! "  says  he,  lifting  his  brows. 
"Well,  I  am  not  a  judge,  I  confess;  but  I  think  I  should 
not  give  it  in  favour  of  the  street  organ.  Her  brother  has 
managed  about  that  appointment.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  !  " 

"  Has  he !     No,  I  had  not  heard.     I  am  glad  of  that,  if 
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only  for  his  friends'  sake.     What  a  relief  it  must  be  to 
them  to  get  him  safely  out  of  the  country  !  " 

"  Is  not  that  a  little  severe  1 "  He  pushes  away  a  glass 
or  two,  and  turns  rather  more  in  her  direction.  "  Poor 
James  never  acquired  that  happy  knack  of  getting  on  with 
people — that  graciousness  of  manner  that  endears  one  to 
the  great  and  small  alike — with  which  some  are  so  happily 
gifted.  You  will  understand  me,"  he  says  suddenly,  divin- 
ing as  if  by  a  marvel  the  fact  that  Imogen  in  her  sweeter 
pauses  can  render  herself  intensely  lovable.  He  seems 
pleased  with  this  inspired  knowledge,  and  smiles  at  her ; 
but  Imogen,  deliberately  lowering  her  eyes,  gives  him  no 
answering  smile,  and  indeed  no  answer  at  all. 

For  the  first  time  a  sense  of  ungovernable  resentment 
rises  in  the  young  man's  breast  and  swamps  him.  He 
remains  determinately  silent.  Miss  Heriot,  with  a  sensi- 
tive certainty  that  she  has  offended  him,  yet  without  con- 
trition for  the  offence,  still  feels  it  her  duty  to  set  the  con- 
versational ball  once  again  rolling. 

""iou  were  animadverting  upon  Lord  James  Dingwall — 
is  it  not  ? ''  she  asks  a  little  incorrectly. 

"  Or  you  were.  It  hardly  matters — I  accept  the  blame," 
answers  Felix  coldly  and  indifferently.  "  You — or  was  it 
I  ? — said  something,  or  hinted  it,  about  the  crude  disagree- 
ability  of  his  ordinary  behaviour.  But  I  put  that  down 
more  to  the  wretchedness  of  his  early  training  than  to  his 
natural  disposition — which  I  believe  to  be  good,  though 
warped  and  injured  by  the  embarrassments  of  his  position 
when  a  boy.  He  may  jar  upon  you  in  many  ways,  but  to 
me  James  appears  in  the   light  of  a  rather  fine  character." 

"  It  is  wonderfully  charitable  of  you,"  murmurs  Imogen, 
with  a  slow  graceful  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

Somebody  on  her  left  hand  addressing  her  at  this 
moment,  she  breaks  off  the  discussion  with  Felix,  but,  hav- 
ing answered  the  somebody,  falls  a-thinking.  By  what 
right  does  this  son  of  a  common  tradesman  call  Lord 
James  Dingwall  by  his  Christian  name  ?  How  absurd ! 
How  presumptuous  !  Yet  in  keeping,  too.  She  has 
always  understood  that  "  this  sort  of  person  "  is,  as  a  rule, 
given    to   boasting   outrageously   of  its   vaguest   intimacy 
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with  Lord  Tom,  or  Lord  Harry,  as  the  case  may  be.  Here 
it  is  Lord  James  !  Miss  Heriot's  "  understandings "  on 
the  subject  have  been  numerous  and  profound. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  disdainful  longing  to  hear  more  of  the 
"  outrageous  boasting "  that  compels,  her  to  again  address 
Felix — or  else  a  sense  of  duty. 

"  I  thought  Lord  James  a  very  unpleasant  man,"  she 
says  idly. 

"  Most  women  do.  But  I  do  not  always  consider  them 
the  best  judges,"  his  tone  is  still  cold.  "  They  form  their 
ideas  generally  from  the  outioard  man,  which  naturally 
prevents  fairness.  Unless  the  one  on  trial  be  a  lover,  or 
a  relative,  they  seldom  do  him  the  justice  to  look  within. 
You  think  Dingwall  '  unpleasant ' — was  that  the  word  ? — 
because  he  has  red  hair  and  rough  manners;  yet  I  have 
known  him  do  acts  of  kindness  to  the  poorest — the  most 
forsaken — acts  from  which  many  men  would  have  recoiled 
— that  should  render  him  positively  beautiful  in  the  ej'es 
of  all.  Yet  I  dare  say  you  will  hardly  allow  him  a 
gracious  word  because  he  is  boorish  in  speech  and  feature, 
and  has,  indeed,  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  secret, 
innate  gentleness  of  soul." 

"  It  may  be  so,  indeed  ! "  says  Imogen  wilfully. 

Something  in  his  persistence  annoys  her.  Is  he  bent 
on  compelling  her  to  show  herself  in  her  worst  colours  ? 

"  But  would  you,  then,  refuse  civility  to  a  man  whom 
you  knew  to  be  beyond  expression  estimable — though, 
perhaps,  a  rough  diamond — just  because  his  manners 
chanced  to  be  unprepossessing  ? "  asks  he,  feeling  somewhat 
eager  in  his  argument.  "  Surely  you  would  not  ?  Any 
woman — most  women — would,  I  fancy,  condole  his  physical 
faults  for  the  sake  of  his  many  virtues.  Once  thoroughly 
known,  one  could  not  fail  to  appreciate  the  man  of  whom 
we  speak." 

"  I  might  appreciate  him — at  a  distance,"  says  Miss 
Heriot,  in  a  faintly  bored  tone.  "  if  I  thoroughly  knew 
him,  which  I  gratefully  acknowledge  that  I  don't.  But  I 
should  think  him  an  impossible  person  all  the  same, 
whether  he  were  a  black  sheep  or  a  white ;  ana  1  certainly 
should  not  be  civil  to  him  I  " 
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"  Ah ! "  says  Felix  Brown  thoughtfully.  He  stares 
curiously  at  her  beautiful,  now  slightly  gene  face,  and 
strokes  his  moustache  with  an  abstracted  air. 

Is  she  really  as  soulless  as  she  declares  herself  to  be  ? 
Would  it  be  impossible  to  those  cold  but  lovely  eyes  to 
soften  into  tenderness  1     Could  tears  dim  their  brightness  1 

He  forgets  how  earnestly  he  is  gazing  until  Miss  Heriot 
stirs  involuntarily,  and  lifting  her  glance  to  his,  encounters 
his  steady  stare,  and  blushes  warmly,  angrily.  Then  he 
recollects  himself,  and  the  admiration  his  look  must  have 
conveyed,  and  colours  almost  as  vividly  as  she  does. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  says  quietly  ;  "  I  am  strangely 
forgetful  at  times,  and  just  then  I  had  lost  myself  in  a 
speculation  as  to  whether  you  did,  or  did  not,  mean  all 
that  you  had  said." 

"  Do  not  lose  yourself  again,"  advises  she,  with  a  cold 
disdainful  smile,  still  persistently  resenting  the  expression 
of  his  eyes ;  "  understand  at  once  that  I  did  entirely  mean 
all  that  I  said.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  such  people  as 
you  have  described.  I  detest  very  honestly  all  ill-bred 
people  and  parvenus — and — want  of  birth  generally  !  " 

A  dead  silence  follows  this  speech.     Then  : 

"We  were  speaking  of  Lord  James  Dingwall,  if  you 
recollect,  and  he  is  neither  ill-bred  nor  a  parvenu,"  says 
Felix  Brown,  looking  at  her  steadily  with  a  very  pale  face; 
"your  words  do  not  apply  to  him  I  " 

"True.  My  thoughts  must  Lave  wandered  farther 
afield,"  returns  she  slowly  ;  but  the  disdain  has  died  from 
her  face,  and  a  curious  stillness  has  taken  its  place.  Her 
breath  is  coming  quickly,  and  her  hands  are  trembling  as 
they  lie  concealed  upon  her  white  gown,  clasped  in  a  con- 
vulsive closeness. 

Then  Lady  Olivia  makes  the  usual  mysterious  sign,  and 
they  all  rise  from  the  table.  Miss  Heriot  rises  too,  still 
cruelly  conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  has  been  guilty  of  a 
betise,  and  has  in  effect  been  unpardonably  rude,  for  per- 
haps the  first  time  in  her  life.  She  might,  had  time  been 
allowed  have  sought  to  retract  her  words;  would  have 
glossed  over  her  fault,  and  turned  it  almost  into  a  com- 
pliment, as  most  women  possess  the  art  of  doing ;  but  it  is 
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now  too  late,  as  everybody  has  risen,  and  there  is  a  slight 
confusion. 

Felix,  too,  is  evidently  desirous  of  escaping  further 
words  with  her,  as  he  deliberately  moves  away  from  her 
to  the  door,  and  holding  it  open,  declines  to  meet  her 
glance  as  she  passes  through.  Casting  a  swift  glance  at 
him,  she  can  see  that  he  is  not  in  the  least  disconcerted 
by  her  rudeness,  but  is  tranquil,  and  occupied  with  a  smile 
cast  at  him  by  the  genial  Patricia. 

Possessed  still,  however,  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  feeling 
disinclined  for  conversation,  she  crosses  the  drawing-room, 
and,  sinking  into  a  low  chair  near  one  of  the  windows, 
gazes  out  into  the  deepening  night.  The  shutters  have 
not  been  closed,  and  the  full  rays  of  heaven's  queen  strike 
coldly  on  her  heart.  The  eternal  dome  is  so  thickly  studded 
with  its  jewels,  that  all  the  surface  of  the  lake  below  is 
tinged  with  gold,  reflected. 

"  Countless  stars,  like  clustering  gems,  hang  sparkling  in  the  sky," 

and  the  light  wind,  that  passes  to  and  fro,  so  delicately 
shakes  the  scented  myrtles,  that  almost  it  seems  to  Imogen 
as  if  a  breath  from  the  dead  summer  has  returned  to 
her. 

Patricia,  parting  the  curtains  of  the  window,  steps  in 
and  seats  herself  upon  the  low-cushioned,  old-fashioned 
seat  of  it  next  her  sister. 

"  Too  late  in  the  year  for  star-gazing,"  she  says  gaily ; 
"  you  should  have  got  all  that  over  whilst  dainty  June  was 
with  us.  What  a  very  cavern  of  darkness  lies  out  there  !  " 
peering  into  the  gloom  of  the  garden.  "  It  gives  one  the 
shivers.  Did  you  open  the  shutters,  or  did  Meadows 
forget  to  close  them  ?  " 

"  Meadows  forgot." 

"  A  month's  warning  and  no  character  !  His  negligence 
has  given  you  an  attack  of  the  blues.  Well,  how  do  you 
like  them  ?  The  soft-goods  people,  I  mean.  Not  half  bad, 
eh  ?  I  watched  your  man  at  dinner ;  and  what  I  could 
see  of  him  I  liked  very  much." 

"  Common  gratitude  should  carry  you  as  far  as  that. 
He  evidently   liked  you  very   much.     He  followed  your 
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uvery  gesture  as  though,  he  had  never  before  seen  a  pretty 
girl,  or  heard  a  soft,  natural  laugh." 

•'  He  is  handsome,"  says  Patricia  serenely.  "  He  is  like 
that  Greek — what  d'ye  call  it  ? — we  saw  in  Florence.  His 
features  could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  I  saw  that,  at  all 
events." 

"  He  is  good-looking." 

"  Oh,  far,  far  more  than  that  !  Don'"t  be  so  grudging 
with  your  praise.  And  he  is  as  rich  as  Croesus,  Sandie 
tells  me." 

"  A  good  thing  for  the  young  woman  who  gets  him," 
says  Miss  Heriot,  faintly  smiling,  and  speaking  as  she 
might  of  the  upper-housemaid's  lover,  did  she  chance  to 
have  one. 

"  I  have  come  to  a  conclusion,"  exclaims  Patricia  sud- 
denly, after  a  swift  glance  at  her  sister's  contemptuous  face, 
'•and  that  is  to  make  the  best  of  Felix  Brown  whilst  he 
is  in  our  house.  I  shan't  even  content  myself  with  being 
polite  to  him  :  I  shall  be  distinctly  friendly.  So  take 
warning,  all  ye  who  hear." 

"  Don't  overdo  it,"  suggests  Miss  Heriot  carelessly. 

"  Do  you  know,"  says  the  younger  girl,  drawing  a  little 
closer  to  her,  and  taking  her  hand  affectionately  in  her 
own,  "  that  once  or  twice  during  dinner  it  struck  me  that 
you  were  rather  underdoing  it  ?  You  looked  so  pale,  so 
altogether  bored,  that " 

'■What  it  is  to  have  an  ingenuous  countenance!  I 
looked — may  I  whisper  it  to  you  ? — precisely  as  I  felt." 

"A  pity!"  says  Patricia.  "After  all,  "a  light  nature 
such  as  mine  has  its  compensations.  Beauty  in  any  form 
touches  me,  and  the  actual  present  is  all  things  while  it 
lasts.  A  man  with  eyes  like  his  could  never  bore  me. 
And,  besides,  there  is  always  something  superlatively  in- 
teresting about  a  millionaire." 

"  Not  when  the  millionaire  owns  to  cotton." 

"Why  not?  Can  there  be  a  cleaner  thing?  And 
money  is  money,  however  obtained.  I  am  a  thoroughly 
unbiassed  person,  I  thank  my  stars,  and  a  warm  admirer 
of  honest  industry." 

"You  should   marry  your  Apollo,"  says   Miss    Heriot, 
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with  a  low  laugh ;  "  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  admire 
the  fruits  of  it  to  your  dying  day." 

"  Ah  !  what  golden  visions  you  open  up  to  me  1 "  cries 
Patricia,  with  a  little  quaint  dramatic  gesture.  "  How 
shall  I  thank  you  for  your  suggestion  !  If  this  estimable 
young  man  will  only  condescend  to  ask  me,  I  shall  go  with 
him  to  Manchester  or  Birmingham,  or  wherever  his  shoddy 
palace  doth  exist,  and  help  him  to  squander  his  cotton." 

"Patricia  !"  exclaims  Miss  Heriot. 

But  Patricia  only  laughs,  and  patting  her  hand  as  an 
adieu,  rises  to  her  feet,  and  pushing  back  the  curtains, 
crosses  the  room  to  where  Elinor  Brown  is  sitting. 


CHAPTER  IT 

"  A  heat  full  of  coldness;  a  sweet  full  'of  bitterness,  a  pain  full  of  pleasant 
ness,   which  maketh  thoughts   have  eyes,   and  hearts,  and  ears  This  ia 

love  ! " 

Imogen,  following  her  example,  emerges  into  the  fuller 
glare  of  the  lamps,  and  finding  a  fauteuil  a  little  apart 
from  the  others,  takes  possession  of  it.  The  men  have  not 
yet  tired  of  each  other,  and  there  is  only  a  soft  drowsy 
hum  of  voices  in  the  long  room. 

Patricia,  sitting  directly  opposite,  is  evidently  lost  in  a 
somewhat  exhausting  argument  with  Miss  Brown.  The 
latter,  looking  inane  and  passive,  and  oppressively  tintless, 
is  giving  way  to  harmless  but  annoying  monosyllables ; 
whilst  Patricia,  leaning  forward  upon  the  arm  of  her  chair, 
is  so  bright,  so  animated,  that  the  contrast  between  her 
and  her  companion  is  almost  too  marked  to  be  agreeable. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  lisps  Miss  Brown,  being 
pressed  a  little  harder  by  her  pretty  antagonist. 

"  Ah  no !  that  is  not  what  you  mean,"  cries  Patricia 
with  decision.  "  One  always  knows  !  One  must  have  an 
opinion,  be  it  right  or  wrong.  And  I  want  yours  to  be 
right  on  this  point,  or  I  fear  you  will  find  your  visit  here 
a  little  dull.     Now,  I  shall  make  you  see  it  in  a  moment. 

Suppose " 

So-and-so,  and  so-and-so.  Patricia  quite  glows  beneath 
the  force  of  her  own  argument,  and  is  undismayed  even 
when  Miss  Brown,  in  her  small,  ladylike,  obstinate  way, 
refuses  to  see  the  matter  in  her  light.  Patricia's  charming 
face  is  all  alight,  and  she  strikes  her  sister — who  is  intently 
watching  her — as  being  even  more  than  ordinarily  attrac- 
tive to-night. 
30 
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That  the  younger  Mr.  Brown  should  be  insensible  to  this 
attraction  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  hoped.  That  Patricia 
should  wish  him  to  be  attracted  is  the  fear  that  is  haunting 
Miss  Heriot.  If  she  should  ever  be  brought  to  regard  him 
with  a  special  favour,  that  would  be  as  an  abomination  in 
the  eyes  of  her  sister.  And  somehow  that  last  thoughtless 
speech  of  Patricia's  had  startled  her.  It  had  been  made  in 
jest,  no  doubt ;  but  it  seems  to  Miss  Heriot  as  though  a 
jest;  on  such  a  subject  is  very  like  a  placid  encouragement 
of  it. 

If  Patricia  were  to  lose  her  heart,  and  insist  on  marry- 
ing this  man  called  Brown,  what  a  horrible  thing  it  would 
be  !  What  an  irredeemable  mesalliance  ! — Patricia  !  who 
is  bound  to  make  a  good  marriage  with  her  face  and  general 
charms.  An  elder  son  of  irreproachable  family — should  a 
title  fail,  which  is  unlikely — would  be  the  thing.  But  as 
for  the  cotton-man 

The  cotton-man  entering  at  this  moment  with  the  others 
puts  to  flight  all  Miss  Heriot's  withering  reflections. 

Patricia,  who  in  a  manner  seems  to  have  adopted  the 
older  Brown,  now  carries  him  off  triumphantly  to  be  beaten 
at  chess — a  game  at  which  she  is  a  proficient. 

"  Ah  !  I  pity  you,  Brown,"  cries  Sir  Hugh,  laughing, 
as  they  go  by.  "  You  have  an  antagonist  of  whom  I  bid 
you  beware.  Every  night  she  brings  me  to  grief ;  yet  I 
was  not  accounted  such  a  bad  player  in  my  time.  But  she 
lays  traps — she  has  secret  moves.  Yes ;  she  will  hold  you 
up  to  public  shame  ! " 

Sandie,  as  in  duty  bound  (Tom  is  with  his  regiment) 
falls  into  line  near  Miss  Brown,  and  devotes  to  her  all  the 
light  and  airy  converse  of  which  he  is  complete  master.  He 
is  young,  and  good  to  look  at,  and  to-night  rather  surpasses 
himself  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  nothings.  He  is  on  his  very 
best  behaviour,  though  not  entirely  happj^,  or  as  suited  as  he 
would  be.  "  Conversing  with  pale  nonentities  is  trying  ! " 
he  confesses  to  Imogen  next  morning.  But  just  now  he 
gets  through  his  work  with  a  gallantry  that  should  have 
won  him  the  Victoria  Cross — a  gallantry  so  admirable,  that 
once  it  wins  a  blush  from  the  passive  Elinor — a  weakness 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  annals  of  that  emotionless  damsel. 
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Felix  Brown,  seeing  nothing  else  left  to  him,  drops 
lazily  into  a  lounging-chair  close  to  Imogen. 

"  Don't  send  me  away,"  he  says,  with  a  little  curious 
half -laughing  glance  that  puzzles  her.     "I'll  be  very  good." 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  promise?"  asks  she,  lifting  her  eyes. 
There  is  a  tempered  graciousness  in  her  manner.  Woman- 
like, she  feels  she  owes  him  something  for  her  late  unkind- 
ness.  "Are  you  so  afraid  of  transgressing  ? "  A  smile, 
pale  and  fleeting  as  a  moonbeam,  illumines  her  face  for  a 
moment  only. 

"  More  than  I  can  tell  you." 

There  is  a  touch  of  unconscious  meaning  in  his  voice. 
He  stoops  forward  and  caresses,  with  a  light  touch,  a  small 
dusky  terrier  that  has  crept  into  Miss  Heriot's  lap,  sure  of 
its  welcome.  The  little  creature,  after  sniffing  suspiciously 
at  his  hand,  turns  and  licks  it  in  friendly  fashion.  But 
Felix  seems  hardly  aware  of  the  dog's  attention.  Still  with 
his  hand  upon  the  terrier's  shaggy  coat,  he  looks  up  at 
Miss  Heriot. 

"  I  have  every  reason  for  fear ;  I  have  already  offended. 
Is  not  that  so  ?  "  he  asks  in  a  low  tone. 

Miss  Heriot's  eyes  meet  his  steadily. 

"  You  forget  I  am  not  in  your  confidence,"  she  returns 
calmly,  indifferently.  "  I  anj  sorry  if  you  have  so  soon 
come  to  grief.     Into  whoso   Vcd   graces  have  you  fallen  ? " 

"  If  you  do  not  know,"  exclaims  Felix  gaily,  "  there  is 
still  balm  in  Gilead ;  and  all  my  fears  may  now  be  called 
my  fancies." 

"Did  you  mean  me — my  bad  graces?"  asks  she,  with  a 
sudden  displeased  surprise.  She  draws  back  from  him,  and 
the  faintest  tinge  of  pink  creeps  up  and  dyes  the  pallor  of 
her  cheeks. 

"  If  I  did  ?  "  questions  the  young  man,  leaning  forward 
and  regarding  her  intently. 

"  If  you  did,  you  gave  yourself  very  unnecessary  con- 
cern. To  feel  offence,  one  must  feel  interest ;  and  we — are 
strangers  ! " 

"  True,"  returns  Felix  quietly.  He  gives  the  little  dog  a 
final  pat,  and  then  leans  back  in  his  chair.  "  You  remind 
me  of  an  undoubted  fact,"  he  continues  slowly. 
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The  room  seems  to  have  grown  singularly  silent.  Is 
everyone  talking  in  whispers  ?  Across  the  embarrassing 
quiet  comes  Patricia's  voice,  with  a  clear  and  mellow  sound. 

"  Check ! "  cries  she,  with  a  little  gay  soft  laugh  of 
richest  triumph,  bringing  her  palms  together  in  her 
delight.  Her  mirth  is  echoed  by  her  antagonist,  who 
appears  disgracefully  callous  to  the  dire  and  swift  destruc- 
tion that  is  hanging  over  his  head.  There  is  something 
inexpressibly  bright  and  refreshing  about  Patricia  as  one 
sees  her  at  this  moment. 

"  What  a  charming  face  your  sister  has ! "  says  Felix, 
who  has  been  apparently  studying  the  "charming  face" 
since  last  Miss  Heriot  spoke.  "How  full  of  life — how 
sympathetic ! " 

"Yes,"  coldly,  "  you  are  right ;  she  is  sympathetic.  That 
is  what  constitutes  her  chief  charm.  She  is  amiable  to  all 
alike,  always,  both  in  season  and  out  of  it." 

"A  character  to  be  envied,"  declares  Felix.  "Most  of 
us  know  certain  people  to  whom,  with  the  best  intentions 
possible,  we  find  it  impossible  to  be  civil  at  times.  Your 
sister  is  to  be  congratulated." 

"  I  do  not  think  she  would  care  to  be  congratulated  on 
her  virtues,"  returns  she  languidly,  letting  her  heavily 
fringed  lids  fall  over  her  eyes. 

Silence  follows  this  chilling  speech,  and  then  : 

"  You  have  a  headache,  I  am  afraid,"  says  Felix  Brown 
quietly,  yet  with  a  determination  that  startles  her.  She 
glances  at  him  as  if  desirous  of  reading  his  thoughts.  "  I 
so  much  regret  I  did  not  sooner  discover  it.  To  have  to 
converse  when  one  is  not  in  the  humour  for  it,  is  a  terrible 
thing.  I  can  hardly  dare  to  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for 
boring  you  as  I  have  done." 

He  makes  a  movement  as  if  to  rise.  Something  in  his 
tone  appeals  to  Imogen's  sense  of  justice.  She  has  been 
hard  upon  him,  cold,  almost  repellent,  because  of  his 
birth,  which,  after  all,  has  been  no  fault  of  his.  Probably 
he  is  au  fond  a  very  estimable  young  man.  Well,  she 
will  make  up  for  her  coldness  now;  she  will  be  gracious 
to  him,  as  she  well  knows  how  to  be,  and  will  charm  him 
into  forgetting  her  late  incivility. 
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She  lets  a  slow  sweet  smile  grow  upon  her  lips  and  curve 
them  into  peifect  beauty,  and  lifts  her  great  lustrous  eyes 
languidly  to  his. 

"  You  do  not  bore  me  ;  pray  believe  that,"  she  says,  in  a 
tone  that,  if  still  only  frigidly  friendly,  is  yet  far  different 
from  anything  she  has  used  towards  him  since  the  begin- 
ning of  their  short  acquaintance.  Assured  of  victory,  she 
makes  a  little  gesture  with  her  hand  that  invites  him  to 
reseat  himself  beside  her. 

Felix  looks  at  the  beautiful  hand,  and  a  peculiar  smile 
crosses  his  face. 

"  How  good  that  is  of  you  ! "  he  says  at  last,  as  though 
overcome  with  gratitude.  "  Too  good  !  I  shall  reward 
you  for  it,  and  for  all  your  courtesy  to  me,  without  delay." 

He  smiles  again,  and,  bowing  slightly,  turns  away  and 
bends  his  steps  to  where  Lady  Olivia  is  sitting  near  the 
fire. 

Miss  Heriot's  teeth  close  upon  her  under-lip,  and  her  eyes 
emit  a  faint  flash.  It  is  the  first  time  in  all  her  experience 
that  a  seat  near  her  has  been  willingly  abandoned.  After 
a  moment,  when  she  has  had  time  to  quite  recognise  her 
defeat,  an  overpowering  sense  of  amusement  takes  posses- 
sion of  her,  mingled  with  her  chagrin,  and  a  faint  laugh 
escapes  her. 

Becoming  conscious  that  Patricia  is  near  her — her  game 
with  old  Brown  having  come  to  an  end — she  beckons  to  her. 

(i  Sing  us  something — anything,''  she  whispers  hurriedly; 
and  Patricia  with  a  smile  obeys,  and  gives  them  a  little 
pretty  French  thing  with  a  verve,  a  freshness,  for  which 
her  guests  are  hardly  prepared. 

She  has  a  charming  voice,  cultured  to  the  last  degree, 
flexible  and  soft.  Felix  is  openly  delighted  with  it,  and, 
forsaking  for  the  time  his  allegiance  to  Lady  Olivia,  goes 
over  to  the  piano  to  beg  her  to  sing  again.  His  begging 
enriches  him.  Patricia,  having  discovered  with  necessary 
politeness  that  Miss  Brown  is  not  musical,  gives  him  song 
after  song  with  quite  a  little  friendly  ah",  and  every  now 
and  then  a  smile. 

Sitting  thus  at  the  piano,  with  her  fingers  idly  strum- 
ming sentimental  chords,  and  her  lips  murmuring  to  him 
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friendly  nonsense  in  between  her  songs,  Patricia  looks  a 
thing  to  be  desired.  Her  air  is  gracious  ;  her  voice  is  gay 
and  suggestive  of  a  possible  bonne  camaraderie  in  the 
future.  Felix,  looking  down  upon  her,  cannot  fail  to  con- 
trast her  manner  with  the  cold  haughty  demeanour  of  her 
elder  sister.  And  yet — even  in  this  early  hour  of  the  fate 
that  is  hurrying  upon  him — he  well  knows  he  would  gladly 
exchange  ali  Patricia's  pretty  smiles  for  one  gentle  glance 
from  Imogen. 

"Patricia,"  says  Lady  Olivia  presently,  " will  you  bring 
me  Hugh's  last  photo  to  show  to  Mrs.  Brown  ?  " 

This  breaks  up  the  tete-a-tete  at  the  piano,  as  Patricia, 
rising  instantly,  leaves  the  room  to  bring  her  mother  the 
picture  in  question.  Hugh  is  the  youngest  amongst  the 
boys,  and,  being  an  acknowledged  beauty,  is  admired  and 
idoli^jd  (to  his  intense  discomfiture)  by  his  fond  mother, 
who  cannot  refrain  from  showing  off  her  private  Adonis 
when  practicable  to  her  large  circle  of  friends.  When  the 
boy  is  not  present  in  the  flesh,  his  portrait  is,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
duced and  made  to  do  duty  for  him. 

Patricia  being  gone,  Felix  drops  back  again  into  his 
former  place  near  Lady  Olivia,  who,  like  all  good-looking 
middle-aged  women,  is  distinctly  partial  to  young  men — 
the  younger  the  better,  in  fact— as  then  she  can  be  taken 
into  their  entire  confidence,  and  learn  all  about  their 
college  troubles,  and  administer  to  them  what  she  considers 
golden  advice  in  her  pleasant,  tender  way.  Need  it  be  said 
that  such  partiality  on  her  part  is  returned  tenfold  by  its 
recipients  ?  She  is  publicly  adored,  not  merely  by  her  own 
sons,  but  by  the  sons  of  half  the  county,  who  confide  to  her 
not  only  their  few  peccadilloes,  but  their  numerous  and 
heart-rending  affairs  of  love. 

All  this  is  very  agreeable  to  Lady  Olivia's  soul,  but  Felix 
has  lived  far  beyond  his  college  days,  and  has  apparently 
no  suicidal  love-grievance  upon  his  mind ;  and  to  have  a 
young  man  who  has  no  special  misfortunes  to  relate,  and 
who  has  two  undeniably  pretty  girls  in  the  room  with  him, 
choose  her — Lady  Olivia — as  a  companion  for  the  evening, 
strikes  her  as  being,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  peculiar 
thing. 

3—2 
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Things,  it  must  be  confessed,  do  not  often  strike  Lady 
Olivia;  but  this  comes  home  to  her.  Involuntarily,  and 
hardly  knowing  why,  she  glances  across  the  room  to  where 
Imogen  is  sitting,  calm  and  self-possessed,  saying  polite 
nothings  to  Miss  Brown,  whom  now  it  is  her  misfortune 
to  have  to  entertain.  She  is  in  an  intellectual  purgatory, 
but  she  shows  nothing  of  it.  She  looks  serene  and  con- 
tented {could  polite  hypocrisy  further  go  ?) ;  and  Lady 
Olivia,  seeing  no  signs  of  a  late  combat  on  her  face,  resigns 
herself  to  believe  that   she  and  "  the  younger  Mr.  Brown  " 

. she  has  not  yet  taken  to  heart  his  Christian  name — did 

not  come  to  loggerheads,  and  that  Felix  had  not  been 
driven  to  her  (Lady  Olivia)  for  shelter.  Having  assured 
herself  of  so  much,  she  leans  back  in  her  chair  with  a 
si  eh  of  relief,  and  permits  herself  to  be  amused  by 
Felix. 

Experirntia  docd  '  "When  a  quarter  of  an  hour  has 
passed,  Lady  Olivia,  who  has  many  and  varied  experiences, 
and  who  is  quite  a  finished  judge  by  this  time  of  what  a 
young  man  ought  to  be,  says  to  herself,  "  Here  is  some  one 
greatly  to  be  liked  !  "  And  then,  when  another  quarter 
has  gone  by,  "  I  am  speaking  to  a  gentleman  !  "  And 
then,  when  a  third  quarter  has  vanished  into  the  greedy 
past,  she  says  to  herself  emphatically,  "  This  is  a  young 
man  after  my  own  heart !  '' 

Sin'  is  (juite  sure  now  that  Imogen  had  been  somewhat 
hasty  in  her  estimate  of  this  member  of  the  family,  at  all 
events— and,  indeed,  of  the  others  also;  at  least,  of  most 
of  them. 

Miss  Brown  honest  Lady  Olivia  cannot  say  she  likes  aa 
yi-t  (the  saving  clause  here  comes  in  as  a  salve  to  her 
tharity) ;  but  Mrs.  Brown  is  quiet  and  agreeable,  and  the 
old  man,  in  spite  of  his  hearty  laugh  and  his  old-fashioned 
ways,  is  not  what  she  (Lady  Olivia)  has  been  accustomed 
to  consider  vulgar. 

In  her  good  graces  they  stand  as  follows  :  Felix  first, 
his  father  next,  his  mother  after  that. 

With  Patricia  comes  the  father  first,  the  son  next,  the 
women  nowhere. 

With  Sandie,  nobody  in  particular  first,  but  Miss  Brown 
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decidedly  last !  This  after  a  long  interviewing  of  the  dis- 
tasteful one. 

As  for  Imogen,  she  has  expressed  no  opinion  even  to 
herself,  except  that  she  thinks  it  will  he  a  good  thing  for 
her  and  hers  when  these  unwelcome  guests  are  once  more 
safely  landed  back  again  amongst  their  bales  of  cotton  ! 

It  has  taken  some  time  for  all  these  different  opinions 
to  be  arrived  at.  Eleven  o'clock  is  now  chimed  by  the 
dainty  ormolu  trifle  upon  the  chimney-piece.  The  women 
rise  from  their  seats;  the  men  follow  suit.  Candles  are 
lit  in  the  hall,  and  accepted  gracefully.  Lady  Olivia  takes 
the  initiative,  as  in  duty  bound,  and  leads  the  way  to  the 
bedrooms.  The  men  adjourn  to  the  smoking-room,  and 
spend  a  useful  hour  or  two  endeavouring  valiantly  to  ruin 
their  constitutions. 


Yet  Lady  Olivia  is  still  sitting  before  her  fire  when  Sir 
Hugh  comes  upstairs. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  them  ? "  asks  he,  when  he  has 
stripped  off  his  coat,  and  is  feeling  quite  comfortable  in  an 
unorthodox  fashion  that  smells  of  Bohemia. 

"  I  can  hardly  say  as  to  all  of  them,"  says  Lady  Olivia, 
with  some  natural  hesitation ;  "  but  with  regard  to  the 
young  man,  my  dear,"  brightening  suddenly,  "  I  am 
wonderfully  pleased  with  him.  I  am  quite  prepossessed 
in  his  favour.  He  is  everything  that  is  agreeable  to  me. 
I  have  seldom  seen  a  man  of  his  years  so — so  sensible," 
winds  up  her  ladyship,  recalling  to  mind  that  pleasant 
little  conversation  in  the  drawing-room,  in  which  he  and 
she  alone  had  held  a  part. 

"  Ah !  so,"  says  Sir  Hugh,  with  all  the  air  of  a  man 
who  finds  considerable  relief  in  the  discovery  that  someone 
agrees  with  him  upon  an  opinion  that  up  to  this  has 
appeared  to  him  somewhat  shaky.  "  I  am  glad  of  that," 
he  goes  on  with  a  freer  air ;  "he  seems  to  me  quite  the 
thing,  and  very  much  to  be  liked.  He  is  handsome,  clever, 
and — agreeable."  He  was  going  to  say  "  rich,"  instead  of 
the  last  adjective,  and  only  just  stops  himself  in  time. 
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Lady  Olivia  looks  at  him ;  perhaps  he  has  not  altogether 
deceived  her. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  cotton  !  "  she  says,  with  a  faint 
sigh. 

With  a  praiseworthy  pertinacity  she  clings  always  to  the 
first  idea  formed.  The  Browns  may  be  proved  everything 
the  most  desirable ;  but  still  the  atmosphere  around  them 
would  be  in  Lady  Olivia's  eyes  heavily  charged  with  in- 
numerable freights  of  soft  goods. 

"Suppose  we  forget  that?"  suggests  Sir  Hugh.  "To 
remember  such  old-world  prejudices  is  to  prove  one's  self 
out  of  the  new.  Is  a  man  to  be  tabooed  for  ever  because 
his  great-grandfather  dabbled  in  trade  ?  " 

"  But  it  wasn't  his  great-grandfather;  it  was  his  father, 
dearest,"  corrects  Lady  Olivia  ;  after  which  truism  there  is 
a  pause. 

Sir  Hugh,  coming  closer  to  the  fire,  draws  a  chair  near 
to  his  wife's  and  falls  into  a  reverie  that  lasts  exactly  two 
minutes  and  twenty-five  seconds.  He  rouses  himself  from 
it  by  an  effort. 

"  People  may  say  what  they  will,  but,  after  all,  there 
is  nothing  like  money,"  he  says,  a  j^'opos  of  nothing 
apparently. 

"  He  is  certainly  very  charming,"  returns  his  wife 
promptly,  to  whom  his  mind  is  as  an  open  book. 

"Yes.  One  wonders  where  the  trade-blood  comes  in. 
From  his  appearance  one  might  believe  him  blood  royal." 
There  is  a  second  somewhat  shorter  pause,  and  then  :  "  I 
hear  their  wealth  is  fabulous,  and  he  will  inherit  nearly  all." 

"  If  the  wealth  should  be  even  greater  than  you  say, 
he  will  grace  it." 

"  So  I  think.  His  manners  are  very  fine."  Then,  with 
a  miserable  assumption  of  indifference  :  "  Did  he  seem — 
did  either  of  the  girls  like  him,  do  jrou  think  'I " 

"  He  liked  Patricia,"  says  Lady  Olivia,  with  the 
straightforwardness  that  characterises  her.  "  He  seemed 
very  pleased  with  her  singing ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  at 
one  time  that  they  were  likely  to  be  good  friends." 

"  I  would  rather  it  had  been  Imogen,"  returns  Sir  Hugh 
Blowly. 
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"  Imogen  would  not  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment," 
says  Lady  Olivia  gently ;  "  and,  indeed,  I  would  rather  she 
should  make  a — a  different  match.  With  her  beauty  the 
world  lies  open  to  her  to  make  a  choice.  And,  besides,  I 
feel  sure  she  would  never  reconcile  herself  to  the  poverty 
of  his  birth." 

"  She  should  not  be  encouraged  in  such  ridiculous  ideas," 
declares  Sir  Hugh  impatiently,  who  a  score  of  years  ago 
had  been  a  very  intolerant  aristocrat.  "  He  would  be  an 
excellent  parti  for  any  girl ;  and  I  hear  he  moves  in  the 
first  society  in  town.  Imogen's  birth,  backed  by  his 
money,  would  set  them  at  the  top  of  the  social  ladder  at 
once." 

"  But  I  think  it  is  Patricia  he  admires,"  his  wife 
reminds  him  gently. 

"  True ;  I  had  forgotten  that.  I  am  sorry  it  should  be 
so,  and  surprised  also.  Though  the  child  grows  mar- 
vellously pretty,  she  will  never  be  fit  to  be  compared  in 
the  same  day  with  Imogen.  I  could  hardly  imagine  a 
more  beautiful  creature  than  she  appeared  this  evening 
when  she  came  into  the  drawing-room  just  before  dinner. 
Any  man  might  be  proud  to  win  her.  She  was  a  degree 
more  than  Brown  has  been  accustomed  to,  I  fancy,  because 
she  seemed  to  take  his  breath  away.  I  wish  the  son  had 
admired  her  half  as  much." 

"  There  is  a  fate  in  these  things,"  says  Lady  Olivia 
dreamily ;  "  and  perhaps  it  is  all  for  the  best  if  he  does 
prefer  Patricia,  because  Imogen,  I  know,  would  never 
come  round  to  your  way  of  thinking." 

"  She  ought  to  learn  my  way,  then,"  mutters  he  testily. 

"I  don't  think  that,  dear.  These  class-prejudices  are 
more  deeply  ingrained  in  some  natures  than  in  others ;  and 
Imogen  is  naturally  proud.  She  can  hardly  help  that.  If 
it  is  a  fault,  it  is  inherited.  There  was  a  time,  Hugh, 
when  you  were  proud  too  !  " 

Her  zeal  for  her  child  has  lent  some  gentle  sternness  to 
her  voice ;  but  as  her  husband,  the  one  love  of  her  youth, 
turns  his  face  to  hers  in  some  surprise  at  her  unwonted 
tone,  her  valour  dies.  Steadily  they  regard  each  other 
for  a  full  minute,  and  then ; 
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"  We  are  not  so  rich  as  we  were,"  says  he,  in  a  low  and 
saddened  tone. 

"2STo,  inylove — no,  we  are  not,"  returns  she  with  infinite 
tenderness,  slipping  her  smooth  hand  into  his. 

There  is  much  comfort  in  her  touch ;  and  her  husband 
takes  the  gentle  hand  and  holds  it  firmly.  For  a  long 
time  they  sit  thus,  hand-in-hand,  in  a  dead  silence.  Then 
Sir  Hugh,  rising  with  a  faint  sigh,  kisses  his  wife,  and 
goes  away  to  his  dressing-room ;  but  Lady  Olivia  lingers 
still  before  the  fire,  speechless,  motionless,  thinking  of 
many  things. 


CHAPTER  V- 

"A  face  that  should  content  me  wond'rous  weii 
Should  not  be  fair,  but  lovely  to  behold  ; 
Of  lively  look,  all  grief  for  to  repel 

With  right  good  grace,  so  would  I  that  it  should 
Speak,  without  words,  such  words  as  none  can  tell." 

The  fact  that  Sylvia  Yelverton,  only  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Humphrey  Yelverton,  of  The  AVold,  should  be,  at  this 
time  of  all  others,  absent  from  home  is  regarded  by  the 
Heriots  as  a  distinct  grievance.  She  is  not  only  their  most 
intimate  friend,  but  there  is  always  a  fund  of  delightful 
possibilities  about  Sylvia  that  renders  her  a  treasure  when 
help  is  desired. 

She  is  a  pretty  girl,  with  hazel  eyes  and  nut-brown  hair, 
and  a  charming  little  nose  tilted  most  delicately  heaven- 
wards. There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  character  in  this 
nose,  and  indeed  about  Sylvia  generally.  Her  mouth  is 
large  and  softly  good-humoured,  and  she  has  quite  a  beau- 
tiful manner  of  holding  herself.  She  is,  indeed,  eminently 
satisfactory  in  most  ways,  her  very  stature  being  all  it 
ought  to  be,  and  void  of  offence ;  it  is  of  that  happy  order 
that  can  neither  be  termed  short  or  tall. 

She  is  quick-witted,  clever,  and  tender,  and  is,  perhaps, 
just  a  degree  too  independent  to  altogether  accord  with  the 
rules  conventional,  laid  down  for  the  proper  guidance  of 
young  women  in  Egworth. 

She  had  not  always  been  her  father's  heiress.  A  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  Gerald  Yelverton,  the  idol  of  his 
father's  heart — a  tall,  fair -haired  lad,  a  good  deal  older 
than  his  little  saucy  sister.  But  he  had  broken  his  neck 
out  hunting,  one  bitter  February  morning,  and  had  been 
41 
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carried  home  dead  in  his  pretty  scarlet  coat  to  the  home  he 
had  left  so  gaily  but  an  hour  or  two  before. 

After  that  old  Humphrey  had  raised  his  head  no  more 
in  the  county.  His  heart  within  him  was  broken ;  his 
spirits  lay  buried  in  the  grave  that  held  his  handsome  boy 
— the  last  male  scion  of  the  old  name.  The  once  well-be- 
loved music  of  the  hounds,  borne  back  upon  the  frosty  air, 
now  sounded  in  the  stricken  squire's  ears  like  the  dying 
knell  of  things  that  once  had  been.  Pleasure  of  that  sort 
was  gone  from  him,  but  another  source  of  subdued  gladness 
still  remained. 

In  his  desolation  he  turned  to  the  only  other  creature 
left  him  to  love— -the  child  Sylvia,  who  had  been,  if  not 
neglected,  at  least  barely  noticed  in  her  brother's  lifetime. 
To  her  he  clung  as  might  a  drowning  man  to  a  spar,  and 
lavished  upon  her  with  a  free  hand  all  the  remaining  affec- 
tion of  which  he  was  capable. 

To  wish,  with  the  child — and  much  more  with  the  grow- 
ing girl — was  to  have.  And  so,  as  was  prognosticated  by 
every  old  maid  in  the  village,  Miss  Yelverton  grew  up  a 
little  spoiled,  a  trifle  self-willed,  and — which  was  not  fore- 
told— beyond  expression  charming.  What  was  more — 
perhaps  the  gravest  offence  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  as 
represented  by  the  single  goodies  before  mentioned — she 
did  not  care  three  farthings  for  the  private  or  expressed 
opinion  of  any  of  them. 

"  Once  let  me  fed  I  am  right,"  declared  Miss  Yelverton 
on  one  momentous  occasion,  "  and  I  would  not  alter  my 
opinion  for  that  of  any  old  tabby  in  Christendom  !  " 

As  the  Heriots  regard  her,  so  does  she  regard  them. 
For  all  and  each  she  feels  and  expresses  an  earnest  affec- 
tion, Tom  alone  excepted.  Between  him  and  her  there 
exists  without  cessation  a  perpetual  warfare — a  guerilla 
sort  of  entertainment,  in  which  she  generally  comes  off 
victor  after  reducing  her  adversary  to  powder.  This  ani- 
mosity smoulders  on  occasions,  only  to  break  out  again 
after  a  breathing-space  with  redoubled  energy. 

About  this  time  the  contest  is  at  its  height,  Tom  Heriot 
having  rejoined  his  regiment  this  last  time  without  so 
much  as  riding  over  to  The  Wold  to  touch  his  enemy's 
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hand  ere  his  departure — a  hitherto  unheard-of  piece  of 
incivility  on  his  part,  and  one  that  proves  to  the  common 
mind  that  something  more  than  usual  has  occurred  be- 
tween the  belligerents,  though  what  that  something  is, 
the  most  bare-faced  and  disgraceful  curiosity  could  not 
discover. 

A  week  before  the  arrival  of  the  Browns  at  The  Chevies, 
Miss  Yelverton  left  her  home  to  spend  a  month  with  an 
uncle  of  her  mother's  in  an  adjoining  county,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  reasonably  expected  back  again  for  some 
time — a  deep  source  of  regret  to  the  Heriots. 

"  Imogen,"  says  her  mother,  with  a  rather  perplexed 
air,  "  whom  shall  we  ask  to  meet  them  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ? " 

She  alludes  to  the  unlucky  visitors. 

"  You  mean  Monday  ? "  says  Imogen,  looking  up  from 
the  vase  of  flowers  she  is  arranging  with  a  somewhat  ab- 
stracted expression.  "  It  requires  consideration,  certainly. 
Let  me  see.  We  have  shown  them  to  the  Grants  and  the 
Delmeges,  so  I  suppose  we  had  better  say  the  Deverills  this 
time,  and  the  Moores.  They  will  like  a  full  view,  as  well 
as  the  others ;  and  one  can  always  have  a  man  or  two  from 
the  Barracks." 

"  Well,  that  is  arranged,"  decides  Lady  Olivia,  though 
somewhat  dejectedly.  "  The  only  thing  against  your  pro- 
gramme is  that  the  Deverill  girls  are  so  sadly  dull.  Mary 
is  not  so  bad,  if  her  mother  would  only  let  her  alone  ;  but 
Jane  !  " 

"  Jane  is  as  Nature  made  her,"  puts  in  Miss  Heriot 
calmly,  refusing  her  lips  the  smile  they  long  to  bear. 

"Then  I  wish  Nature  had  been  a  degree  more  generous 
bo  far  as  wit  is  concerned,"  says  Lady  Olivia  mournfully. 
"  In  a  drawing-room  that  girl  is  a  great  trial.  Oh,  how  I 
do  wish  Sylvia  was  at  home  !  " 

"So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart.  There  is  nothing  heavy 
about  Sylvia.     But  wishing  won't  bring  her." 

"  Won't  it,  indeed  ? "  cries  a  frank,  fresh  young  voice. 
It  is  the  voice  of  Sylvia  herself.  She  pushes  the  door  a 
little  further  open  and  enters  joyously,  clothed  in  blue 
cloth  from  shoulder  to  foot,  and  with  the  daintiest  riding- 
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whip  imaginable  in  her  hand.  "  See  how  you  wrong  your 
own  powers."  She  laughs  gaily,  and  kisses  Lady  Olivia  and 
then  Imogen.  "  You  spoke  and  I  am  here.  Surely  a  bene- 
ficent fairy  attends  upon  you." 

"  Dear  Sylvia,"  says  Lady  Olivia,  with  unfeigned  grati- 
tude in  voice  and  manner,  "  I  can  hardly  say  how  glad  we 
are  to  see  you.  You  have  come  just  at  the  very  right 
moment,  and  when  we  least  expected  you." 

"  You  have  come  to  save  us,"  supplements  Imogen, 
laughing. 

"  But  how  is  it  ? "  asks  Lady  Olivia,  curiously.  I 
fancied  your  grand-uncle  had  you  safely  in  charge  for 
quite  a  month  to  come." 

"  You  should  allow  for  contingencies,"  exclaims  Sylvia, 
airily.  "  My  grand-uncle  and  I  quarrelled  as  usual ;  we  all 
but  came  to  blows  this  time,  but  were  happily  torn  asunder 
«t  the  supreme  moment.  Now  we  are  separated  by  mutual 
consent — a  great  relief  for  all  parties  concerned.  I  can't 
think  why  he  asks  me  down  to  that  musty  old  Grange,  as 
he  persists  in  doing  regularly  once  every  year — when  it 
always  ends  in  quite  the  same  way.  Now  we  are  at  daggers 
drawn ;  but  I  bet  you  anything  you  like  that,  if  he  is  alive, 
I  shall  have  a  long,  affectionate  invitation  from  him  about 
this  time  next  year  precisely.  I  expect  he  is  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  effect  upon  his  nerves  of  a  right-down  good 
blowing-up  such  as  /  give  him ;  far  better  than  a  dozen 
tonics  or  a  douche  bath — and  that  that  is  why  he  persists 
in  continuing  his  obstinate  hospitality." 

"  Poor  old  man !  He  has  fallen  into  terrible  hands," 
says  Lady  Olivia,  smiling.  "  But  I  thank  him  for  giving 
you  back  to  us,  as  we  want  you  to  help  us  next  Monday  to 
entertain  some  people  who  are  staying  with  us." 

"  Yes,  papa  was  telling  me  of  them,"  answers  Sylvia,  and 
then  stops  a  little  abruptly. 

"  They  are  cotton-people,  of  no  family  whatsoever,"  ex- 
plains Imogen,  drily ;  and  though  she  neither  blushes  nor 
looks  confused,  Miss  Yelverton  can  see  plainly  that  the 
advent  of  these  Browns  is  a  sore  subject. 

"  What  a  blessing ! "  cries  she  briskly.  "  I  am  so 
heartily  tired  of    all    the   cold  irreproachable,    extremely 
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dull  blood  that  hems  us  in  on  every  side.  Ah  !  what  a 
little  shocked  look,  Imogen !  But  the  truth,  the  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth  for  me  !  I  feel  a  touch  of 
electricity  run  through  me  when  I  hear  I  am  to  make 
myself  charming,  not  to  those  who  can  remind  me  of  what 
is  '  due  to  birth  and  position,'  as  Dame  Deverill  hath  it, 
but  to  those  beyond  the  pale." 

"  I  like  them — that  is,  some  of  them,"  says  Lady  Olivia 
diffidently.  "  But  to  you,  dear,  they  will  be  strangers, 
and " 

"  Ah !  that  is  their  greatest  charm  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  interrupts  Miss  Yelverton  lightly.  "  Being 
strangers,  they  cannot  as  yet  be  up  to  all  my  frightful 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.  Perhaps  at  first,  therefore, 
they  will  be  gracious  to  me — will  smile  and  give  me 
honeyed  words.  I  shouldn't  wonder,  indeed,  if  I  even 
succeeded  in  captivating  young  Brown.  There  is  a  young 
Brown,  eh  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  says  Imogen,  with  a  pretty  shrug  of  her  un- 
civil shoulders  that  plainly  betrays  how  deeply  grateful  she 
would  be  if  there  were  not. 

"There  is  still  hope,  then.  I  may  be  able  to  take  on  a 
incubus  off  your  shoulders,"  laughs  Sylvia.  "  That  is," 
seriously,  "if  he  is  not  already  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
you  " — pointing  to  Imogen — "  or  Patricia.  Which  of  them 
is  it  ? "  asks  she  mischievously,  turning  to  Lady  Olivia. 

"  Is  it  a  necessity  that  one  must  lose  one's  heart  in  a 
week  1 "  returns  Lady  Olivia,  with  an  evasiveness  that  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  her.  "  He  shoots  all  day  with 
Sandie,  sees  Imogen  during  dinner-time,  and  talks  to 
Patiicia  for  the  half-hour  that  precedes  the  lighting  of 
the  bedroom  candles  :  could  he  compress  much  love-making 
into  these  bare  opportunities  ?  You  see  the  field  is  open 
to  you." 

As  she  says  this,  she  calls  to  mind  that  late  conversation 
with  her  husband  in  the  bedroom  some  nights  ago,  and  feela 
that  her  speech  is  slightly  hypocritical. 

"  I  do  see,"  says  Miss  Yelverton,  turning  her  clear  hazel 

eyes  first  on  Lady  Olivia  and  then  on  Imogen.     "  He  talks 

o  Patricia— which  means  that  Imogen  will  not  be  kind  to 
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him.  in  spite  of  his  unlimited  thousands.  I  bless  my  stars 
that  /  was  not  born  with  aristocratic  tendencies,  Is  he 
passable  ? " 

"  He  is  very  handsome,"  replies  Lady  Olivia,  seeing 
Imogen  will  not  open  her  lips  upon  the  subject. 

"  Young — rich — handsome  !  Ye  gods  !  what  more  can 
you  want  ?  "  cries  Sylvia  gaily.  "  With  your  permission, 
Lady  Olivia,  and  tcithout  Patricia's,  I  shall  certainly  make 
my  bow  to  this  young  man.  Why,  he  will  be  quite  a  god- 
send in  this  barren  countryside  !  " 

She  is  still  laughing  when  the  door  opens,  and  Sandie 
Heriot  comes  into  the  room. 

"Sylvia!  you!"  cries  he  with  undisguised  delight.  "I 
never  anticipated  such  a  happy  surprise  when  I  came  here 

in  search  of What  has  restored  you  to  us  so  soon  1     Is 

it  you  indeed  in  the  very  flesh  ? " 

"  There  isn't  much  flesh,"  says  Sylvia  mournfully. 
"  That  '  old  man  eloquent '  wore  me  to  skin  and  bone. 
Alas  !  what  a  tongue  he  has !  It  beats  mine  all  to 
nothing.  That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  its  staying 
power.  I  found  in  the  long  run  I  couldn't  stand  any 
more  of  it,  so  I  came  home,  as  much  to  his  relief  as  my 
own." 

"  I  can  readily  believe  that,1'  murmurs  Sandie  innocently; 
but  with  a  perspicacity  that  belies  his  innocence,  he  makes 
a  careful  detour  that  places  a  round  table  between  her  and 
him. 

"  There  is  a  limit  even  to  impertinence,  and  you  have 
reached  yours,"  says  Miss  Yelverton,  in  a  slow  and 
solemn  tone,  regarding  him  with  an  eye  full  of  fell  deter- 
mination. "  On  guard,  Sandie .'  for  venireance  dire  and 
swift  is  descending  upon  you.  Lady  Olivia,  with  your 
permission  !  " 

She  makes  a  spring  at  the  doomed  Sandie,  and  round 
and  round  the  table  they  go  for  several  minutes,  she  in 
hot  pursuit,  he  in  as  hot  desire  to  escape  her  if  he  can. 
Having  chased  him  at  last  into  a  corner,  she  lays  her 
pretty  gloved  hands  about  his  ears  with  right  good  will 
until  he  has  cried  "  Peccavi  ! "  a  score  of  times ;  and  then 
she  desists,  and  looks  up  to  find  JFelix  Brown  regarding 
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her  with  an  irrepressible  smile  from  the  open  doorway. 
She  has  no  time  to  remember  anything,  and  only  grasps 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  remarkably  distinguished-looking 
man,  and  that  the  whole  scene  is  somewhat  out  of  keep- 
ing with  strict  propriety.  For  once  in  her  saucy  life, 
she  blushes  crimson. 

"  You  there — actually  on  the  spot — and  yet  you  never 
came  to  my  rescue ! "  exclaims  Sandie,  gazing  at  him 
reproachfully,  when  he  has  recovered  his  breath.  "  Ah  ! 
it  is  a  clever  man  who  knows  his  friends  from  his  foes. 
An  hour  ago  I  believed  in  you ;  a  minute  ago  in  Sylvia ; 
and  see  to  what  a  pass  my  childish  trust  has  brought  me  ! 
Miss  Yelverton — Mr.  Brown." 

Miss  Yelverton  makes  her  little  bow  with  a  demureness 
that  would  lead  one  to  believe  she  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly  to 
save  her  life. 

"  If  I  had  only  known  you  were  there  1 "  she  murmurs 
sideways  to  Felix,  making  him  a  present  of  a  swift  coquet- 
tish glance  from  under  her  long  lashes. 

"  She's  blushing  !  "  cries  Sandie  ecstatically.  "  It  is — it 
must  be  the  real  thing,  because  there's  no  rouge  about ;  but 
who  would  have  believed  it !  Wonders  will  never  cease  ! 
She  is  positively  ashamed  of  herself  when  she  thinks  on 
her  conduct  to  inoffensive  me  !  Miss  Yelverton,  this  slight 
display  of  feeling  does  credit  to  your  'ead  and  'eart." 

"  He  is  very  young,  Mr.  Brown,"  says  Miss  Yelverton 
apologetically,  in  a  little  carefully  distinct  whisper.  "  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  him.  He  is  my  friend ;  therefore  I 
find  it  necessary  to  make  allowances  for  him." 

"Are  all  your  friends  thus  kindly  dealt  with  ?"  asks 
Felix,  smiling.  "  How  I  wish  I  might  dare  to  think  that 
some  day  I  should  be  included  in  your  list !  " 

"  To  dare  is  to  obtain,"  returns  she,  with  a  pretty 
laugh,  "  Some  day — who  knows  ? — I  may  call  you  too  a 
friend." 

"  '  Some  day '  is  always  vague.  For  how  long  am  I  to 
be  put  upon  my  trial  ?  Don't  make  it  too  long  !  "  pleads 
he,  in  his  low,  musical  voice — a  voice  to  which  few  women 
have  been  deaf. 

"  Shall  we  say  a  week  % "  demands  Sylvia  gaily.  "  Machia- 
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velli  himself  might  be  '  understanded  of  a  woman '  in  a 
week." 

"  Of  your  grace,  madam,  a  week  it  shall  be,"  says  Felix  ; 
and  then  he  turns  to  Imogen,  who  is  bending  over  a  huge 
nankeen  bowl  full  of  late  ilowers.  "  In  the  meantime 
Miss  Heriot,  may  I  hope  for  a  good  word  from  you  that 
may  further  my  cause  1  " 

"  Certainly — two  for  so  good  a  purpose,"  returns  she 
graciously,  lifting  her  head  from  her  flowers,  and  smiling 
upon  him  the  sweet  cold  smile  that  always  chills  to  death 
his  very  heart's  blood. 

The  room  in  which  they  are  all  assembled  is  not  the 
library  (though  one  might  perhaps  imagine  it  to  be  a 
very  dissipated  twig  off  such  a  stem),  but  one  of  those 
cosy,  comfortable,  eccentrically  furnished  rooms  that  find 
a  place  in  most  houses  under  the  name  of  schoolroom, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  pleasantest  apartment  in  the  whole  of 
The  Chevies.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  panelling  about  it  in 
old  oak,  and  a  few  soft  chintz-covered  chairs  of  a  lounging 
description ;  a  Valery  jar  or  two  ;  a  clock  that  keeps  no 
time,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  beloved ;  a  faded  but  downy 
sofa,  that  courts  sleep  ;  an  ancient  armchair  ;  a  mahogany 
table,  that  has  seen  service,  and  a  floor  that  could  not  be 
improved.  It  is  a  room  utterly  devoid  of  luxuries,  in 
which  the  flowers  for  the  drawing  rooms  and  dining-rooms 
are  arranged  upon  the  aforesaid  much-abused  mahogany 
table ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  best-loved  retreat  in  all 
the  house. 

"  Where  is  Pat  ?  "  asks  Sandie  suddenly 

The  words  have  hardly  left  his  lips  when  a  glass  door  is 
thrown  wide,  and  Patricia  herself  enters  the  room,  accom- 
panied by  Elinor  Brown,  both  laden  with  flowers. 

Patricia,  seeing  the  unexpected  Sylvia,  drops  all  her 
flowers  upon  the  ground,  and  runs  towards  her. 

"  Sylvia  1  "  she  cries,  with  eager  delight,  enveloping  that 
pretty  creature  in  a  pair  of  loving  arms. 

A  little  latter  Miss  Brown  is  introduced,  and  returns 
Sylvia's  careless,  kindly  salutation  with  the  faintest,  stiffest 
little  inclination  possible. 

"  She   is   unbearable,"  Miss   Yelverton  assures  herself, 
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feven  whilst  enlightening  Patricia  as  to  the  real  cause  of 
her  return. 

"It  was  the  luckiest  thing  my  coming  when  1  did,"  sho 
declares  lightly,  "  else  my  death  would  h^ .  e  been  laid  at 
the  door  of  that  old  man.  I  have  saved  him  from  Jack 
Ketch.  But  now  that  I  have  returned  with  all  my  limbs 
intact,  I  think  the  county  should  make  it  a  matter  for 
public  rejoicing.  Don't  you  think  so,  Imogen  ?  Suppose 
we  commence  the  county  with  Dick  Bohun.  He  owes  us 
a  dance  by  this  time,  I  am  sure." 

"  Poor  old  man  !  We  always  seem  to  regard  him  as 
a  fairy  godfather  of  some  sort,  only  created  to  arrange 
our  pleasures,"  says  Imogen  with  a  smile  and  a  little 
shrug. 

"  An  excellent  pastime  for  him  too,"  declares  Sandie. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Bohun  !  he  was  created  for  something  better 
than  that,  though  it  is  a  sweet  character  too  !  "  savs  Lady 
Olivia  tenderly,  glancing  up  from  her  conversation  with 
Miss  Brown. 

"  Get  a  horse,  Sandie,  and  ride  over  with  me  to  The 
Grange,"  commands  Sylvia,  forgetful  of  the  late  skirmish, 
in  her  new  design.  "  If  we  find  Mr.  Bohun  in  the  proper 
humour,  we  shall  get  our  dance  with  no  trouble  at  all. 
Papa  shall  give  one  afterwards,  and  " — with  a  little  merry 
laugh — "  Sir  Hugh  after  that  again  ! " 

She  hardly  perceives  the  little  chill  that  follows  on  her 
words.  It  is  so  natural  to  count  upon  The  Chevies  as  a 
place  where  a  dance  is  to  be  had  when  desired — Sir  Hugh 
having  kept  open  house  for  his  neighbours  until  so  lately, 
that  as  yet  no  one  has  had  time  to  notice  the  falling-off  in 
his  hospitality — that  now  Miss  Yelverton  speaks  of  a  ball 
there  as  of  a  thing  that  will  surely  be  forthcoming  at  tha 
right  moment. 

"  Will  you  really  go  to  The  Grange  !  Why  should  we 
not  all  go  1"  asks  Patricia  eagerly.  "It  is  quite  the  love- 
liest drive,  and  Miss  Brown  as  yet  has  seen  but  little  of 
our  country.  Bo  come,  Imogen  !  Let  us  have  the  ponies 
round,  and  go  a  merry-making  with  Sylvia.  It  really  is 
the  most  charming  drive,"  she  concludes,  turning  her 
bright  face  to  Felix. 
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"  Charming — and  so  is  your  idea ;  but  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  go,"  returns  Imogen  calmly. 

Lady  Olivia,  who  is  just  leaving  the  room,  looks  back  at 
her. 

"You  haven't  been  out  to-day;  it  'would  do  you  good," 
she  says  gently,  but  does  not  wait  for  an  answer. 

"Ah  now,  Imogen,  why  disappoint  us?"  complains 
Patricia  fondly.  "Mr.  Brown  and  you  in  front;  Elinor 
and  I  behind.    A.  parti  carre  complete,  all  in  one  moment." 

"  To  say  nothing  of  Sandie  and  me  as  outriders  !  "  puts 
in  Sylvia.  "  Say  yes,  Imogen,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you.  The  day  will  not 
rain.  Your  escort  will  be  faithful.  Mr.  Brown,  I  feel 
assured,  will  not  upset  you  in  any  dyke.  Be  persuaded, 
then  !  " 

As  once  again  her  name  is  coupled  with  that  of  Felix 
Brown,  Imogen  flushes  faintly,  and  diaws  back  with  a 
slight  haste  suggestive  of  extreme  hauteur. 

"  I  cannot  go  with  you  to-day,  Silvia,"  she  says  gently, 
but  very  distinctly. 

"  'An'  if  she  won't,  she  won't,'  "  quotes  Miss  Yelverton, 
with  a  slight  shrug.  "  "Well,  I  must  leave  you,  as  I  Lave 
a  word  to  say  to  Sir  Hindi  from  my  father.  Coming, 
Patricia?" 

"  Mr.  Brown,"  says  Patricia,  smiling  back  at  him  as 
she  leads  the  silent  Elinor  to  the  door  in  Sylvia's  wake, 
*■  v:e  have  failed.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  persuade  Imogen 
to  come  with  us  to  The  Grange." 

They  have  all  gone  now,  and  Imogen,  lifting  her  head, 
finds  herself  alone  with  Felix.  Bising  to  her  feet  with 
the  little  graceful  languor  that  belongs  to  her,  she  moves, 
without  haste,  to  the  door. 

"  Miss  Heriot — one  word,"  exclaims  Felix,  as  he  stands 
by  the  door  ready  to  open  it  for  her,  his  hand  upon  the 
handle.  His  lips  are  tightly  set.  "  Wliy  will  you  not  go 
to-day  with  the  others  to  The  Grange  ? " 

He  waits  impatiently  for  his  answer,  but  none  comes. 
Standing  thus  before  her,  gazing  down  on  her  lowered  eyes 
and  calm,  unutterably  lovely  face,  the  possibility  of  loving 
and  yet  murdering  a  woman  is  borne  in  upon  him. 
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"  Speak  !  "  he  says  vehemently.  "  Why  is  it  that  you 
will  not  go?" 

"  Perhaps  because  I  do  not  care  to,"  returns  she,  in  a 
tone  so  quiet  as  compared  with  the  ill-suppressed  anger  of 
his,  that  it  serves  to  heighten  the  sense  of  injustice  beneath 
which  he  is  writhing. 

"  The  fact  that  I  am  going  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  " 
questions  he  keenly.  "  i~  am  not  preventing  you  from 
accompanying  your  sister  and  your  friend  ? " 

"You/" 

The  word  falls  from  her  lightly,  but  there  is  a  world  of 
well-bred  insolence  in  her  tone.  She  takes  one  step  nearer 
to  the  door,  and  he  opening  it  mechanically,  she  passes 
through  it  to  the  hall  beyond,  and  he  is  left  alone. 

As  she  disappears,  the  young  man  turns  aside,  and 
clenches  his  hands  hard,  but  not  a  word  escapes  him. 


Perhaps,  all  things  considered,  the  poor  pampered  ponies 
would  have  preferred  any  other  driver  that  day,  and  the 
girls  a  livelier  companion ;  but  die  sara,  sara,  so  all  have 
to  put  up  with  Felix,  nilly  willy.  Once  applying  the  whip 
a  trifle  too  freely  to  the  back  of  Gill,  she  resents  it,  and 
intimating  her  wrongs  to  Jack,  they  both  start  off  upon  an 
endless  journey  to  Nowhere  !  But  a  steep  hill  and  Mr. 
Brown's  firm  hand  reduces  them  at  last  to  something  that 
resembles  order. 

During  the  rather  trying  half-mile  in  which  they  had 
bolted,  Miss  Brown  had  screamed  a  good  deal,  and  had 
declared,  as  loudly  as  she  well  could,  her  disapproval  of  her 
brother's  mode  of  driving;  but  of  that  disapproval  her 
brother  had  taken  little  heed.  There  had  been,  indeed,  a 
positive  joy  to  him  in  the  excitement  caused  by  the  ponies' 
viciousness ;  and  when  at  last  his  sister's  exclamations  of 
fear  had  become  known  to  him,  he  had  turned  upon  her, 
and  advised  her  in  plain  if  carefully  measured  terms  to 
restrain  her  excitement. 

This  rebuff,  though  gently  delivered,  awoke  within  the 
breast  of  Elinor  dire  wrath  and  a  settled  desire  for  venge- 
ance.    Setting  her  lips  very  closely  together,  she  mentally 
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resolved  upon  having  that  vengeance  on  the  first  available 
opportunity. 

The  opportunity  comes  all  too  soon.  As  the  ponies  pull 
up  at  Mr.  Bohun's  door,  and  they  are  waiting  for  Sandie's 
knock  to  be  acknowledged,  she  turns  to  her  brother. 

"  What  has  distressed  you  to-day,  Felix  ?  "  she  asks,  with 
premeditated  sweetness.  "  You  are  a  little  unlike  yourself, 
are  you  not  ? " 

"Am  I?     I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.     Why  do  you  ask?" 

"  Oh,  for  no  purpose,"  says  Miss  Brown,  with  increasing 
sweetness.  "  I  was  only  a  little  anxious  about  you  ;  that 
was  all.  I  fancied,"  viciously,  "  you  were  a  little  offended 
in  that  your  persuasive  powers  failed  to  bring  Miss  Heriot 
here  with  us  to-day." 

"  AYhat  a  little  viper  !  "  thinks  straightforward  Sylvia 
Yelverton  indignantly,  who  has  chanced  to  overhear  this 
conversation,  and  has  seen  how  Felix's  sensitive  face  has 
painfully  contracted  and  then  coloured  as  painfully  beneath 
his  sister's  cruel  glance. 

"  Mr.  Brown,  come  here  and  see  what  Sandie  has  done 
to  my  stirrups,"  she  cries  gaily,  summoning  Felix  to  her 
side,  and  thereby  releasing  him  from  his  embarrassment 
and  the  scrutinising  stare  of  his  sister's  cold  eyes.  "  That 
boy  grows  more  intolerable  clay  by  day.  What !  is  there 
nothing  really  the  matter  with  it  ?  Well,  if  you  tell  me 
so,  it  convinces  me  I  grow  as  stupid  as  he  ! " 

Then  the  door  is  opened,  and  Felix  taking  her  down 
from  her  saddle,  they  all  enter  the  house. 

Half-an-hour  is  spent  indoors — half-an-hour  that  works 
wonders,  as  Sylvia  in  that  time  obtains  her  request,  and 
arranges  with  her  host  all  the  preliminaries  of  a  dance  to 
be  given  at  The  Grange,  to  "  celebrate  her  delivery  from 
the  clutches  of  Uncle  Garden." 

Mr.  Bohun,  an  old  man,  handsome  and  vigorous,  and  an 
innocent  slave  to  the  wiles  of  all  the  pretty  girls  growing 
up  around  him,  is  an  easy  prey  to  their  machinations,  and 
with  a  free  grace  gives  his  promise  for  the  dance  desired. 

Bidding  him  an  enthusiastic  farewell,  they  leave  The 
Grange,  turning  once  or  twice  to  salute  him  afresh  as  he 
stands  bareheaded  upon  the  stone  steps  to  watch  their  de- 
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parture.  Then  the  corner  is  gained,  and  he  is  lost  to  sight, 
and  the  remembrance  of  home  and  the  cup  of  tea  that  will 
attend  on  the  chiming  of  the  fifth  hour  of  noon  takes  most 
of  their  thoughts  into  its  keeping.  But  Felix  Brown  is 
almost  beyond  thought,  and  Miss  5Teiverton  is  full  of  it. 
Of  two  things,  at  least,  this  day  has  assured  her :  first, 
that  the  chestnut  thoroughbred  she  is  now  riding  goes 
easier  in  its  stride  thaij  the  little  grey  mare;  and  second, 
that  Felix  Brown  is  btsyond  all  doubt  very  desperately  in 
love  with  haughty  Imogen  Heriot, 


CHAPTER  YI. 

"  I  have  seen  the  desire  of  mine  eyes — 

The  beginning  of  love." 

"  Or  ever  the  stars  were  made,  or  skies, 

Grief  was  born." 

"  He  is  one  of  the  effects  of  an  effete  civilisation,"  saja 
Miss  Yelverton,  with  a  little  dainty  shrug  of  her  soft  round 
shoulders. 

She  is  looking  extremely  attractive  in  her  yellow  lace, 
and  the  heavy  Dijon  roses  that  seem  to  nestle  in  it. 

It  is  the  Monday  evening,  for  which  the  Deverills  ct 
Cie  have  been  invited  to  dine  at  The  Chevies;  and  Miss 
Yelverton,  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  amongst  the  other 
guests,  with  Felix  Brown  beside  her,  is  staring  with  some 
disdain  at  a  lanky  youth  in  the  foreground,  whose  nose 
alone  seems  to  be  his  strong  point. 

"  He  isn't  much,  certainly,"  returns  Felix,  laughing ; 
"  but  what  will  you  ?  If  we  were  all  alike,  how  monotonous 
would  life  become  !  If  he  chooses  to  believe  in  the  harm- 
less lily  more  than  you  or  I  do,  surely  it  is  to  his  credit, 
and  gives  one  an  assurance  of  the  purity  of  all  his  inten- 
tions. That  he  should  wear  his  hair  at  an  abnormal  length, 
and  that  his  complexion  should  be  so  sallow  and  his  air 
cadaverous,  suggest  the  idea  that  his  belief  is  genuine  and 
deep.  '  Virtue  is  its  own  reward,'  they  say.  Poor  soul  1 
I  expect  he  wull  have  to  sup  off  that  meagre  allowance." 

"  I  wonder  he  doesn't  sink  through  the  floor  with  shame 
when  he  sees  himself  in  the  mirror,"  says  Miss  Yelverton, 
totally  unmoved  by  her  companion's  defence  of  the  mis- 
guided aesthete.  "If  to  love  'the  beautiful'  is  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  one's  happiness,  it  is  a  pity  he  can't  brighten 
himself  up  a  bit.  He  doesn't  seem  happy.  He  looks  as 
54 
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though  light-heartedness  of  any  description  would  be  im- 
possible to  him.  But,  as  you  have  just  hinted,  diversity 
is  necessary.  See  over  there,  that  man  with  the  reddish 
hair ;  he  is  commonplace,  if  you  like,  but  reasonable." 

"  That  is  Lord  Clanbrassil.  He  came  with  the  Deverills 
being  a  friend  or  cousin,  or  something  or  other  of  theirs. 
He  arrived  at  then-  place  quite  unexpectedly  this  evening  ; 
so  Mrs.  Deverill  brought  him  on  here  with  her,  because, 
as  she  told  Lady  Olivia,  she  didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
him  !  Lady  Olivia  expressed  herself  as  pleased  with  his 
presence ;  and,  as  you  see,  he  is  being  very  civilly  en- 
treated withal." 

He  points  to  where  the  young  lord  in  question  is  stand- 
ing, bending  in  a  somewhat  empnsse  manner  over  Imogen, 
who  is  seated  in  a  lounging-chair  covered  with  a  primrose 
damask  that  contrasts  very  excellently  with  the  deep  blood- 
colour  of  her  satin  gown.  He  is  a  middle-sized  young  man, 
rather  stout  than  otherwise,  with  nondescript  features,  and 
hah  that  inclines  obstinately  towards  the  "  celestial  rosy." 
There  is,  indeed,  nothing  at  all  particular  about  him,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  can  count  the  mouldy  bones  of  his 
ancestors  as  far  back  as  he  likes.  His  mouth  is  quite  half  an 
inch  or  so  too  large  for  his  face,  and  his  ears  are  prodigious. 
His  cheek-bones  are  unpleasantly  prominent,  as  though 
defiant  of  the  "too,  too  solid  flesh  "  that  surrounds  them  ! 
and  his  eyes,  though  blue,  might  be  bluer  !  Yet  in  these 
last  features  there  is  lurking  a  happy,  genial  light  tha* 
alone  would  have  redeemed  an  uglier  man. 

He  is  in  truth  a  very  kindly  young  man,  and  a  genera] 
favourite  with  those  who  know  him  :  more  especially  is  he 
tenderly  regarded  by  the  younger  members  of  the  Deverill 
family,  who  look  upon  him  fondly  enough  in  the  light  of  a 
brother — time  having  convinced  them  that  their  chances 
are  not  of  that  lucky  order  that  would  change  his  position 
from  cousin  to  husband. 

The  elder  Miss  Deverill  is  a  tall  girl,  gawkily  inclined, 
possessed  of  a  crooked  eye,  a  talent  for  listening  to  tho 
conversation  of  even  younger  sons,  and  a  bright,  clever 
expression.  Her  sister  is  too  ugly  to  bore  anyone  with  a 
description  of  her. 
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"  Ah,"  says  Miss  Yelverton,  looking  hard  at  the  uncon- 
scious young  man  with  the  all  but  red  hair  ;  "  }*es,  he  is  not 
effete,  certainly.  I  think  I  rather  like  him;  his  appear- 
ance is  for  him." 

"  So  is  his  title,"  remarks  Felix,  with  a  smile  that 
drains  his  speech  of  bitterness;  "most  women  like  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"  Do  they  ?  You  seem  to  have  a  large  knowledge  of 
our  sex,  and  a  curious  one.  But  to  return  to  '  our  fat 
friend '  over  there,  who  would  have  thought  of  him  as 
belonging  to  the  purple.  He  is  ordinary  in  the  extreme 
— though  I  confess  to  a  fancy  for  the  very  solidity  of  him. 
'  England,  beef,  and  beer,'  seems  written  on  every  feature. 
And  yet,  now  that  one  knows  of  it,  the  title  seems  to  set 
him  off.'' 

"  Like  buckles  on  shoes,"  says  Felix,  sententiously. 

As  he  speaks,  he  lifts  his  eyes  and  fixes  them  on 
Imogen. 

!She  has  her  beautiful  face  slightly  uplifted,  and  is  smil- 
ing at  Lord  Clanbrassil  as  surely  she  never  smiled  at  him 
—Felix  !  And  he,  this  favoured  stranger,  is  looking  back 
at  her  with  a  strange  admiration  in  his  glance,  and  is 
apparently  abstracting  great  joy  from  the  low,  soft-toned 
converse  he  is  holding  with  her. 

Felix,  growing  deadly  pale,  withdraws  his  eyes  with  an 
effort,  to  find  Miss  Yelverton  is  regarding  him  not  so 
much  curiously  as  tenderly. 

"  •  Great  wealth  of  golden  hair.'  I  always  think  of 
those  words  when  I  look  at  Imogen,"  she  says  gently, 
with  such  a  pretty  smile.  "And  she  has  a  heart  as  golden 
as  her  head.  I  want  you  to  know  that,  because" — she 
pauses  abruptly,  and  looks  up  at  him — "because  she  is 
my  friend.  Do  you  know" — leaning  a  little  towards  him, 
the  smile  dying  from  her  lips — "  she  would  not  marry  a 
man  as  other  women  might,  for  his  money  or  his  rank, 
but  only  because  she  loved  him !  That  is  a  sweet  and  a 
true  character,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Very  sweet,  and  unutterably  true  !  Do  you  gild  all 
characters  with  the  reflex  of  your  own  ? "  asks  Felix 
smiling. 
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"  A  cleverly  stupid  speech  !  "  returns  she,  as  she  lays  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  follows  the  others  in  to  dinner. 

All  through  dinner  Clanbrassil  devotes  himself  exclu- 
sively to  Miss  Heriot,  whilst  she — what  little  demon 
possesses  her  ? — wakes  from  her  habitual  coldness,  and  fairly 
dazzels  her  companion  with  her  brilliant  glances  and 
unchecked  smiles — her  voice  "  ever  soft,  gentle,  and  low  " 
—that  most  "  excellent  thing  in  women," — and  all  the 
tender  wiles  that  women  have  in  their  possession  as  barbed 
arrows  for  the  subduing  of  the  great  enemy,  man ! 

Felix,  watching  her  from  the  other  end  of  the  table, 
draws  his  breath  a  little  quickly,  and  a  dull  sense  of  the 
entire  emptiness  of  things  in  general  comes  heavily  down 
upon  him. 

"  What  a  pity  it  all  is  ! — what  a  little  tragedy  there  is 
going  to  be  !  "  thinks  Sylvia,  who  almost  immediately  has 
grasped  the  situation,  and  is  feeling  more  than  politely 
sorry  for  the  man  beside  her. 

Imogen,  had  she  known  it  {did  she  know  it?),  might 
have  eased  the  pressure  lying  on  his  heart  by  a  simple 
remedy  that  would  have  cost  her  nothing.  One  gracious 
glance,  one  fleeting  smile,  in  his  direction,  would  have  done 
it,  but  both  glance  and  smile  are  withheld.  She  smiles, 
instead,  upon  her  new  admirer,  and  charms  him  with  an 
assiduity  that  compels  Sylvia,  who  is  not  easily  roused,  to 
know  extreme  surprise. 

Once  only  is  it  permitted  to  Felix  to  meet  Miss  Heriot's 
eyes  before  she  leaves  the  dining-room,  and  then  but  for  an 
instant  only,  as  he  holds  the  door  open  for  her  to  pass 
through.  Some  nail  or  some  slight  projection  having 
caught  her  gown  in  the  doorway,  she  comes  to  a  stand- 
still. He  stoops  to  release  her  from  the  momentary- 
thraldom,  and,  as  he  straightens  himself  again,  their  eyes 
meet. 

In  hers  lie  only  cold,  mute  thanks ;  in  his — whatever  it 
is  she  sees  in  his,  it  causes  her  to  bow  with  somewhat 
nervous  haste,  and  move  up  the  long  hall  after  the  others 
with  quickened,  petulant  steps. 

Lady  Olivia,  looking  at  her  by  chance  a  minute  or  two 
later,  breaks  off  her  conversation  with  Mrs.  Deverill,  and 
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goes  up  to  where  she  is  standing  with  only  Elinor  Brown 
near  her. 

';  Imogen,  darling,  how  pale  you  look !  "  says  Lady  Olivia 
in  a  subdued  tone  and  with  an  anxious  air.  ;-  Are  you  ill, 
child,  or  only  cold  ■  Come  closer  to  the  fire :  these  sudden 
chills  are  dangerous." 

'•  She  was  startled  a  moment  since."  interposes  Miss 
Brown,  who  has  overheard  her,  coming  forward  in  her  still, 
quiet  way  :   •■  and  it  was  all  my  brother's  fault.  I  fear.'' 

She  looks  with  hypocritical  apology  at  Imogen,  and 
Imogen  looks  back  at  her  with  a  steady  stare  that  some- 
what discomfits  her. 

'•  Pray  cease  to  be  miserable  on  that  score,"  says  Misa 
Herict.  without  removing  her  eyes.  -i  Your  brother  has 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  little  chill  that  is 
oppressing  me." 

The  words  are  polite  :  the  tone  and  the  expression  of 
the  half -closed  eyes  insolent  in  the  extreme.  Miss  Brown 
shrinks  beneath  them. 

"Your  dress!"  she  stammers.  "I  feared  Felix  had 
torn  it.  or  spoiled  it,  or— " 

"  And  if  he  had  ] ''  asks  Imogen,  still  regarding  her 
fixedly  from  that  terribly  elevated  plane. 

The  question  absolutely  crushes  Miss  Brown.  "What  has 
she  done  ?  What  economical  sentiments  has  she  not  be- 
trayed ?  She  trembles  at  the  thought  that  probably  she 
has  thus  irredeemably  committed  herself — the  inward 
workings  of  the  mind  of  the  half-bred  Elinor  leading  her 
to  the  belief  that  reckless  extravagance  is  an  attribute  of 
the  nobly  born. 

"  I  merely  thought  he  had  been  awkward  with  you,"  she 
begins,  and  then  falters  and  stops  short. 

Imogen,  lifting  her  fan  lazily  from  her  side,  unfurls  it. 
A  little  contemptuous  smile  curls  her  lips. 

'•  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Brown  will  ever  be  awkward  with 
me  in  any  way,"  she  says  slowly;  and,  turning  with 
leisurely  grace  to  one  side,  moves  to  where  Mrs.  Deverill 
is  sitting. 

But  she  seems  restless,  ennuyei.  and  presently  rising 
again  from  the  lounge,  wanders  towards  a  distant  window. 
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Outride  runs  a  balcony,  that  gleams  marble  white  in  the 
brilliant  moonlight.  It  is  a  marvellously  sweet  night  for 
one  so  far  passed  into  the  autumn;  and  Jmogen,  whose 
iheeks  have  changed  from  palest  white  to  warmest  crim- 
son, feels  a  sudden  intense  longing  to  quit  the  heated  room 
and  pass  into  the  cool  beyond.  Oh,  to  bathe  for  even  one 
moment  her  flushed  face  in  the  tender  cold  of  the  starry 
night ! 

With  noiseless  touch  she  pushes  open  the  yielding  sash, 
and  finds  herself  part  of  the  silent  scented  darkness,  with 
a  faint  wind  fanning  her,  and  the  deadness  of  sleeping 
nature  all  around. 

A  tal]  slight  figure,  clad  in  its  blood-red  gown,  she 
stands,  grasping  with  one  feverish  band,  that  is  scarcely 
less  white  than  the  rays  that  cover  it,  the  marble  balus- 
trade, whilst  her  gaze  wanders  restlessly,  hardly  seeing 
them,  over  the  shadowy  gardens  beneath. 

The  night  is  full  of  a  mystic  wonder  :  a  strange  melan- 
choly silen  e  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  it.  Wild  thoughts 
of  faience  and  magic  loie  stir  in  the  heart  of  the  girl,  star- 
ing with  troubled  eyes  into  the  immeasurable  depths  of 
unknown  calm  before  her.  Not  a  breath  is  stirring  in  the 
perfumed  shrubbery ;  beyond  them  the  lake,  still,  ripple- 
less,  may  be  seen  in  the  vague  glimmers  cast  by  the  moon. 
On  its  brink  it  is  possible  to  believe  that 

"With  water-weeds,  twined  in  their  locks  of  gold, 
The  strange,  cold  forest  fairies  dance  in  glee." 

Miss  Heriot  standing  thus,  clad  in  her  shining  draperies, 
with  body  slightly  bent  over  the  balcony,  looks  a  most  per- 
fect queen  of  night,  or  very  fitting  Juliet,  could  there  but 
be  a  Romeo  ! 

A  sound  of  coming  footsteps.  Imogen,  lifting  her  eyes, 
tries  to  pierce  the  darkness  to  her  left.  Far  down,  another 
window  opens  on  this  balcony,  and  through  it  an  intruder 
has  stepped  into  her  reverie,  that  has  not  been  all  too 
sweet.  It  may  be  Lord  Clanbrassil — nay,  it  seems  to  her 
in  her  sudden  agitation  that  it  must  be.  She  takes  a  step 
forward  in  his  direction,  and,  even  as  she  does  so,  Felix 
Brown's  voice  falls  upon  her  ears. 

"  Dreaming,  Miss  Heriot  ?  "  he  asks  lightly. 
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Imogen  starts  perceptibly.  Her  thoughts,  whatever  they 
are,  have  b:en  perhaps  too  far  away  or  perhaps  too  near, 
however  it  is,  she  rouses  herself  by  a  visible  effort  before 
she  answeis  him. 

"  Almost,"  she  murmurs  faintly. 

Her  face  looks  strangely  pale  in  the  cold  light  of  the 
moon,  and  her  blue  eyes  look  like  bla  kest  velvet  in  the 
pallor  of  their  setting. 

"  But  the  night  is  too  cold  for  such  romantic  doings. 
You  " — with  an  indifferent  smile — "  have  shown  me  my 
folly,  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  shall  return  to  the  draw- 
ing-room." 

"  One  moment,"  entreats  he,  hurriedly. 

There  is  enough  passion  in  his  voice,  though  it  is  sub- 
dued, to  attract  her.  She  pauses  involuntarily,  and,  with 
wondering  eyes  uplifted  to  his,  replaces  her  hand  upon  the 
balustrade. 

"  Why  will  you  not  be  friends  with  me?  "  demands  he, 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  vehemence  after  a  troubled  pause. 

"  Friends ! "  echoes  Imogen,  in  a  low  shocked  tone. 
"  Have  I,  then,  offended  you  ?  I  did  not  know ;  but  if  it 
is  so,  believe  me — do  believe  I  never  meant  it.  I  fancied 
I  was  treating  you  as  I  treat  all  my  other  acquaintances." 

"  You  fancied  wrong,"  returns  he  hastily,  his  grey  eyes 
aflame.  "  You  treat  no  one  as  you  do  me.  Upon  all  the 
others  you  know  how  to  bestow  a  smile — a  kind  word  or 

two  in  season  ;  but  on  me And  in  what  have  I  sinned  ? 

Miss  Heriot,  I  wonder— I  wonder,  if  you  could  only  guess 
how  much  your  simplest  words  are  to  me,  would  you  be  so 
chary  of  them  !  " 

He  is  so  far  carried  away  by  the  intensity  of  his  emotion 
that  he  fails  to  see,  to  mark  the  signs  of  rising  storm  upon 
her  listening  face. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  "  she  asks  at  last, 
in  a  low,  compressed  tone.  She  might  perhaps  have  gone 
further,  but  he  interrupts  her. 

"  I  know  well,"  he  affirms  passionately.  "I  know  I 
would  rather  have  your  most  careless  friendship  than  the 
love  of  any  other  woman  !  I  know  I  would  rather  have 
your  hatred  than  what  I  fear  now — your  indifference  !  " 
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The  moon  has  disappeared  behind  a  sullen  cloud,  and,  as 
though  suddenly,  all  the  world  around  them  has  grown 
dark.  Miss  Heriot's  lips  are  tightly  compressed,  and  the 
filmy  laces  that  only  partially  veil  the  beauty  of  her  neck 
are  strangely  agitated.  An  expression  of  haughty  dis- 
pleasure is  darkening  her  eyes.  She  feels,  though  she  can- 
not see  hkn,  that  her  companion  is  trying  to  pierce  the 
momentary  gloom  with  a  view  to  gaining  some  insight  into 
her  soul.  This  act  of  his  seems  to  her,  in  her  unreasoning 
anger,  to  be  little  less  than  a  deadly  affront.  He  shall 
read  no  thought  of  hers,  she  tells  herself,  with  a  proud  re- 
liance on  her  own  strength  ;  her  face  shall  not  betray  to 
him  the  vaguest  fancy  of  her  brain. 

Then  all  at  once  the  clouds  roll  on,  and  the  moon  shines 
forth  again  with  redoubled  vigour  ;  calmly  she  sails  along 
her  mighty  dome,  whilst  her  rays  drop  into  the  darkling 
depths  beneath,  and  "  all  the  stars  make  gold  of  all  the 
air." 

Felix  is  still  standing  immovable,  gazing  upon  the 
statuesque  figure  and  calm  impassive  features  of  the  girl 
beside  him — features  that  give  no  index  to  the  heart.  She 
seems  such  a  beautiful  thing — a  piece  of  Nature's  most 
perfect  work  ;  but  so  cold — so  hard — so  incapable  of  any 
divine  feeling. 

In  silence  he  gazes,  wondering,  in  a  minute  of  time,  how 
so  fair  and  sweet  a  creature  can  be  so  utterly  devoid  of  all 
tender  characteristics,  when  a  man's  step  sounding  upon 
the  gravel  beneath  stirs  her  from  the  settled  pose  she  has 
involuntarily  taken. 

The  step  has  touched  some  cord  within  her.  Instantly 
the  marble  statue  springs  into  life.  Her  whole  expression 
changes.  A  sudden  glad  expectancy,  an  eager  animation, 
lights  up  all  her  lovely  face,  rendering  her  infinitely  more 
beautiful  than  Felix  has  ever  yet  seen  her. 

She  moves  lightly  to  the  top  of  the  stone  steps  that  lead 
to  the  ground  beneath,  and  waits  with  a  pretty  impatience 
for  what  may  come. 

Felix  waits,  too,  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  enduring  the 
tortures  of  the  doomed  for  that  one  immeasurable  minute. 

Then  it  is  all  over.     A  tall  grey-clad  figure  emerges  from 
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the  darkness,  and,  seeing  Imogen,  throws  an  arm  round 
her  neck  and  embraces  her  warmly. 

It  is  somewhat  too  light-hearted  an  embrace  to  be  born 
of  a  rival  (is  there  not  a  touch  of  sorrow  in  all  true  love  ?), 
and  a  shadow  of  comfort  falls  into  Felix's  agony.  In 
another  instant  the  agony  is  all  dispersed,  and  relief  so 
blessed  as  to  be  almost  a  second  pain  takes  its  place.  It  is 
only  Tom  Heriot  after  all ! 

"Tom!"  exclaims  his  sister  with  a  rapturous  little 
laugh.     "  What  a  joy  !     What  a  delicious  surprise  !  " 

Then  she  recollects  her  guest,  and,  moving  a  little  aside, 
makes  a  gesture  as  if  to  introduce  the  two  young  men. 
But  introduction  is  unnecessary  here. 

"  I  say,  Brown  !  you  here  !  By  Jove  !  never  heard  of 
it!  Odd  how  things  happen,  eh?"  says  Captain  Heriot, 
a  smile  brightening  his  friendly  eyes.  "  Your  father  and 
mother  and  Miss  Brown  well,  eh?     So  glad." 

That  Felix  Brown  and  her  brother  should  be  acquainted 
is  news  to  Miss  Heriot.  She  says  nothing,  but  allows  a 
glance  of  extreme  surprise  to  cross  her  face. 

Felix  laughs. 

"  We've  been  here  a  week  or  more,"  he  says,  "  and  have 
been  having  such  a  good  time.  The  mater  is  inexpressibly 
fond  of  the  country,  you  know ;  and  this  place  of  your 
father's  is  quite  the  most  perfect  thing  of  its  kind  I  ever 
saw." 

"  !Not  a  patch  on  yours,  nevertheless,"  says  Tom.  "That's 
a  '  dream-palace,'  if  you  will  !  So  awfully  pleased  that 
you'll  be  down  here  whilst  I  am.  It  would  have  been  a 
second  inducement  to  come  had  I  known  it." 

"  Miss  Heriot,  don't  you  think  we  ought  to  go  in- 
doors ! "  asks  Felix.  "  Moonshine  and  bree-zes  are  all 
very  well  in  July;  but  just  now  they  are,  perhaps,  a 
degree  more  charming  when  regarded  from  the  other  side 
of  the  window." 

There  is  not  a  trace  if  his  late  passion  in  his  tone,  and 
for  a  moment  Imogen's  eyes  rest  upon  him. 

"  Yes,  you're  right,"  says  Tom.  "  She'll  have  no  end 
of  a  cold  if  she  stays  out  here  much  longer.  I  never 
was  so  surprised  in  my  life  as  when  I  came  up  these  steps 
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and  found  you  two  spooning  on  the  balcony.  Quite  a 
new  idea,  by  Jove !  'A  moonlight  romance'  in  Novem- 
ber !  Ha,  ha  ! "  laughs  Tom,  with  that  happy  insouciance 
that  belongs  to  him,  and  is  such  a  mixture  of  Sandie  and 
Patricia. 

Miss  Heriot  draws  back,  and  a  little  suspicion  of  ex- 
treme disdain  curls  her  lips.     Felix  pales. 

"It  was  warm,"  he  says  slowly.  "Miss  Heriot  came 
out  to  get  some  air.  It  was  inconceivably  warm, 
and " 

"  Just  so  ! "  interrupts  Tom  gaily.  "  It  always  is,  I 
notice,  when  there's  a  girl  on  the  balcony." 

He  goes  a  little  closer  to  the  window  and  looks  into 
the  room. 

"  I  had  no  idea  there  was  a  dinner  on  for  to-night," 
he  continues  sotto  voce,  "or  I'd  have  come  by  an  earlier 
train,  in  spite  of  the  Colonel.  There's  old  Mother 
Deverill,  by  all  that's  lovely !  '  Warranted  to  wear,' 
should  be  printed  on  her  gown.  And  there's  '  My  pretty 
Jane,'  all  smiles  and   teeth,  as  usual ;   and   there's   Mrs. 

Moore,    and —Look  here,    Imogen — who  is   the   young 

man  in  tights,  to  whom  Patricia  is  making  herself  so 
agreeable  ? " 

"  Mr.  Golightly,  of  the  Tenth.  Perhaps  he  doesn't 
intend  it,  but  his  clothes  always  do  seem  too  small  for 
him." 

"  Patricia  seems  to  like  tights,"  says  Tom.  "  She  is 
positively  beaming  upon  their  victim.  See  !  as  she  speaks 
to  him,  how  love  lights  her  eye." 

"Patricia  is  always  kind  to  that  sort  of  person," 
declares  Imogen,  as  though  she  were  alluding  to  a  lunatic 
or  a  South  Sea  Islander.  "  She  quite  sacrifices  herself  to 
their  comfort  for  the  time  being." 

"  '  She  soothes  the  savage  breast '  by  '  outward  applica- 
tion only.'  Wise  girl !  Who,  by-the-bye,  is  the  man  over 
there  in  the  corner,  talking  to  nobody  and  looking  moodily 
on  space  ? " 

"  That  is  Lord  Clanbrassil.  He  came  with  the  Deverills. 
He  is  either  a  nephew  or  cousin  of  Mrs.  Deverill." 

"  I  fancy  he  would  be  glad  if  she  had  left  him  at  home, 
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with  an  armchair  in  the  chimney  corner  and  a  cigar. 
He  looks  out  of  sorts,  as  if  he  had  lost  his  place  some- 
how, and  were  looking  for  it  on  some  irresponsive  page. 
Poor  beggar !  You  ought  to  go  in  and  cheer  him  up  a 
bit." 

Nobody  seconds  this  proposition,  and  presently  Captain 
Heriot  turns  away  from  the  window. 

"  Go  in,  my  dear  girl,  and  don't  risk  rheumatism,"  he 
says  affectionately.  "  As  for  me,  I  shall  just  go  round  by 
the  back  way,  and  keep  myself  dark  until  the  'outdoor 
relief  '  people  have  taken  themselves  off." 

"  Come  in  at  once,  Tom.  What  nonsense  about  yom 
dress  !  Nobody  will  consider  it  when  they  know  how  far 
you  have  travelled.  And,  then,  just  think  what  a  glad 
surprise  it  will  be  to  mamma  !  " 

"  Yes,  do  come,"  says  Felix. 

"  Dear  fellow !  What  !  to  go  in  amongst  that  chosen 
lot,  in  morning  clothes  at  this  hour  i  Just  consider  the 
result  !  Would  you  have  me  throw  discredit  upon  the 
house  of  my  fathers  ?  Why  these  Deverills  are  so  nice 
that  they  would  not  know  exactly  how  to  treat  a  young 
man  who  could  so  far  insult  etiquette  (etiquette  is  a  strong 
point  with  the  good  old  county  folk)  as  to  turn  up  at 
half-past  ten  in  grey  tweed  !  I  assure  you  such  an  act 
would  for  ever  ruin  me  in  their  good  graces.  Imogen,  I 
will  bid  you  a  fond  good-night,  and  be  visible  again  some 
time  to-morrow,  when  you  have  gently  broken  the  news  of 
my  arrival  to  my  sorrowing  relatives.  Is  my  old  room 
appropriated  by  anyone '!     Can  I  have  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly  you  can  have  it.  It  is  kept  sacred  to  your 
memory." 

"  A  good  thing  for  you,  Brown,"  says  Tom,  laughing. 
"  If  they  had  put  you  into  it.  Id  have  fought  you  for  it 
until  one  or  both  of  us  lay  dead  jpon  the  ground." 

"  Never  mind  your  room  now,"  interrupts  Imogen 
entreatingly.  '•  Don't  mind  it  for  an  hour  or  two !  Dc 
you  think  I  shall  so  easily  let  you  slip  from  my  grasp 
when  I  have  only  just  regained  you  ?  I  tell  you,  sir,  you 
are  my  prisoner,  and  if  you  make  even  an  effort  at  escape 
I  shall  ring  the  alarum,  bell  and  rouse  the  household.     So 
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now  bethink  you  !     And  besides,  Tom,  you  can't  imagine, 
how  well  you  look  in  grey." 

"  [  can,"  says  Tom  modestly,  "at  any  hour  from  twelve 
to  three.      But  just  now " 

"  Sylvia  is  inside,"  puts  in  Miss  Ilcriot,  ct  j>ropos  of 
nothing. 

"Oh,  is  she?"  replies  Tom. 

lie  had  been  carelessly  indifferent  in  his  manner  before, 
but  now  tho  indifference  has  grown  to  a  heiglr;  that  is 
positively  remarkable. 

"  Come,  do  !  "  says  Imogen. 

"  Well,  on  your  own  head  be  it,"  laughs  ho,  "should 
Mrs.  Deverill  retire  in  confusion." 

And  Imogen,  leading  tho  way,  he  follows  her  obediently 
into  the  brilliant  scented  drawing-room,  Felix  bringing  up 
the  i-ear. 

Miss  Yelvcrton,  who  is  sitting  in  a  low  lounging-chair, 
glances  up  with  a  sudden  start  as  Captain  Jleriot,  not 
seeing  her,  passes  by  and  goes  up  to  where  Lady  Olivia  is 
talking  to  Mrs.  Brown.  Stooping  over  his  mother,  he  lays 
his  hand  gently  on  her  shoulder. 

JIo  is  not  a  handsome  young  man — ho  is,  in  fact,  tho 
plainest  lleriot  of  them  all ;  but  thcro  is  a  charm  beyond 
mere  beauty  in  tho  tender,  loving  glance  ho  bends  upon 
his  mother. 

Lady  Olivia  turns,  and  a  little  faint  cry  escapes  her  in 
her  intenso  surprise  and  joy.  He  is  her  eldest  born,  tho 
beloved  of  her  heart,  and  sho  welcomes  him  accordingly. 
He  has  been  absent  in  Ireland  for  many  months,  and  had 
not  apprised  them  of  his  coming,  so  that  his  advent  is  all 
tho  more  to  bo  enjoyed.  Miss  Yclverton  alone,  after  that 
one  involuntary  start,  has  taken  no  notice  of  his  presence, 
and  has  apparently  lost  herself  again  in  tho  animated  dis- 
cussion sho  was  just  then  holding  with  a  hook-nosed 
plunger  from  tho  Bigton  Barracks. 

"Jlowd'yo  do,  Miss  Yelverton?"  says  Captain  ITeriot 
presently  ;  and  Sylvia,  lifting  her  eyes  in  a  little  slow  bored 
sort  of  way,  gives  him  her  hand  coldly  enough. 

"  You  have  returned  ? "  sho  remarks,  with  a  rather 
wintry  smilo 
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"  So  it  seems,"  returns  Tom.  "  After  a  long  absence 
you  can't  think  how  happy  it  makes  a  fellow  to  receive  so 
warm  a  welcome  as  you  have  given  me." 

"  Has  your  absence  been  a  long  one  1  You  see,  I  know 
nothing  about  it,  as  you  gave  me  no  chance  of  remember- 
ing when  it  was  you  last  left  home." 

*'  And  whose  fault  was  that !  "  asks  he  gently. 

"  Was  it  mine  1  "  There  is  just  a  suspicion  of.  tears 
beneath  the  long  dark  lashes.  "  I  don't  think  I  ever  for- 
bade you  to  come  and  say  good-bye  to  me  at  the  Wold.'' 

'•  ZSot  in  words,  perhaps.  But  there  are  crueller  things 
than  words  !  "  Here  he  drops  into  a  chair  close — very 
close— to  her,  and  smiles  faintly.  "  Was  it  a  bad  dream?  " 
he  asks  in  a  low  tone,  "  or  is  it  really  true  that  somebody, 
a  few  months  ago,  told  me  she  hated  me?" 

'•And  I  dare  say  she  will  tell  you  so  again  before  she, 
dies,"  returns  Sylvia,  with  a  little  gay  laugh.  "Meantime 
Tom,  let  me  tell  you  now  that  I  am  very,  very  glad  to  see 
you  here  again  !  " 

'•  Are  you  really,  Sylvia?"  whispers  Tom,  softly. 

After  which,  I  am  afraid  the  gallant  plunger  from 
r>iirton.  in  spite  <>f  his  hooked  nose,  ye U  very  little  mora 
of  Mi^s  iclvcrtou  ;s  attention. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

"  Hope  of  ill  gain  is  the  beginning  of  loss.* 

"  Honour  being  then  above  life,  dishonour  must 
Be  worse  than  death ;  for  fate  can  strike  but  one- 
Reproach  doth  reach  whole  families." 

The  world  is  ten  hours  older.  The  bright,  if  chilly,  morn- 
ing sun  is  gleaming  through  the  windows.  Too  bright  a 
sun  to  make  rejoice  the  hearts  of  hunting-men,  but  a  de- 
licious one  for  all  other  purposes.  The  meet  being  near  at 
hand  to-day,  the  men  are  dawdling  somewhat  over  their 
breakfasts,  and  swearing  mentally  at  the  ever-growing 
radiance  of  the  mighty  Psean,  Nimrod  of  heaven,  whose 
day  to  go  a-hunting  it  certainly  cannot  be.  Doubtless  the 
divine  pursuer,  when  feeling  thus  inclined,  chases  the 
nimble  stag  or  wily  boar  behind  a  cloud  ! 

" Three  letters  for  you,  Patricia,  and  one  for  you"  says 
Sir  Hugh,  smiling  courteously  at  Miss  Brown  as  he  hands 
her  a  dainty  little  missive.  "  Nothing  for  you,  Mrs. 
Brown,  or  for  you,  Imogen,  or  indeed  for  anybody  else, 
except  Sandie.  Can't  congratulate  you  on  the  colour  of 
them,  Sandie  1 " 

He  laughs  a  little,  and  flings  Sandie  two  vtnpleasant- 
looking  envelopes  of  the  deepest  shade  in  indigo,  and  one 
white  one. 

Sandie,  who  up  to  this  has  been  deep  in  the  mysteries  of 

a  game  pie,  starts  perceptibly,  and  casts  a  hasty  glance  at 

his  correspondence.     The  letters  have  fallen  a  little  short 

oif    his    coffee-cup,    and    lie  with  the  blank    sides    turned 

uppermost.     Two,  as   I    have    said,    are  "  deeply,    darkly, 

beautifully  blue ;  "  but  the  third  is  of  a  different  stamp, 

altogether,  being  of  unimpeachable  appearance  all  round, 
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and  decorated  with  a  most  imposing  crimson  crest  topped 
by  a  coronet.  The  colour  of  the  die  is  so  glaring  that  in  a 
moment  it  attracts  general  attention. 

Imogen,  looking  up  a  minute  or  two  later,  sees  that  the 
lad's  face  is  in  a  manner  strange  to  her.  He  has  changed 
somehow  in  that  short  time — has  grown  terribly  pale  and 
quiet,  and  is  still  staring  at  the  coroneted  letter  with  an 
unconsciously  strained  expression. 

It  is  so  unusual  for  Sandie  to  be  silent  for  even  a 
moment,  that  presently  Captain  Heriot's  attention  wanders 
to  him. 

"  Bowled  you  over,  Sandie  ?  "  asks  he,  laughing.  "  Given 
you  the  sack,  eh  ?  You'll  be  glad  of  it,  I  dare  say,  when 
you  meet  the  nest  one.  She'd  be  awfully  nattered  if  she 
could  only  see  your  face  just  now." 

"  Xot  so  bad  as  that."  returns  Sandie,  with  an  effort 
that  is  not  lost  on  Imogen. 

He  pulls  himself  together  a  bit,  and  with  a  savoir  /aire 
that  does  him  credit,  considering  his  years,  throws  of/  his 
strange  depression  and  converses  until  breakfast  comes  to 
an  end  with  almost  feverish  gaiety. 

An  hour  later,  however,  as  Miss  Heriot  ascends  the 
western  staircase  and  passes  through  the  picture-gallery  on 
her  way  to  her  mother's  room,  she  is  a  little  shocked  to 
find  Sandie  lounging  upon  the  seat  in  the  mullioned 
window  at  the  lower  end  of  it,  his  head  sunk  on  his  hands, 
his  whole  attitude  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  one  of  the 
minor  forms  of  despair.  As  she  looks  at  him  there  arises 
before  her  the  vision  of  a  half -cut  pasty,  a  pale,  distressed 
young  face,  and  a  gaudily  crested  envelope. 

Going  up  to  him  with  a  light  swift  step,  she  lays  her 
hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  "Why,  what  is  this,  Sandie  ?  "  says  she.  "  You  will  be 
late,  you  will  miss  your  day  altogether.  The  hounds  will 
have  found  by  this  time." 

"  I'm  not  going  out  to-day,"  returns  he  sullenly,  flushing 
a  little. 

He  moves  his  shoulder  with  some  faint  suggestion  of 
impatience,  as  if  to  shake  from  it  her  gentle  fingers.  But 
ehe  will  not  be  so  easily  discouraged. 
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"  Anything  wrong  ? "  she  asks,  in  the  prettiest,  most 
encouraging  tone  possible. 

It  encourages  Sandie  to  much  wrath.  Rising  hurriedly, 
he  turns  to  face  her  with  an  angry  frown  and  flashing, 
miserable  eyes. 

"  Why  can't  I  be  left  alone  ?  '  he  demands  indignantly. 
"  Can't  I  sit  here  for  one  wretched  half-hour  without 
having  the  whole  household  at  my  heels  to  know  why  I 
do  this,  and  why  I  don't  do  that  ?  If  I  choose  to  sit  here 
and  screw  my  nose  against  the  window-pane,  and  drive 
myself  mad  with  agreeable  thoughts,  is  that  a  crime  ?  I 
won't  stand  it,  Imogen,  and  that's  the  truth.  It's  enough 
to  make  a  fellow " 

"  Then  there  really  is  something ! "  interrupts  Miss 
Heriot,  very  pale. 

She  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  his  absurd  burst  of  irri- 
tation, but  is  evidently  pondering  gravely  over  some  fear 
that  has  waked  itself  within  her  heart. 

"  No,  there  isn't,"  returns  Sandie  doggedly,  but  in  a  low 
voice,  out  of  which  all  passion  has  died. 

"  Tell  it  to  me,"  persists  she,  as  though  she  has  not 
heard  his  faint  disclaimer. 

"There  is  nothing  to  tell.  What  should  there  be?" 
cries  he,  with  a  weak  return  of  his  former  anger. 

He  lo^ks  full  at  her  with  a  praiseworthy  attempt  at 
boldness ;  but  that  outward  calm,  commonly  supposed  to 
belong  alone  to  the  happy  possessors  of  an  inward  peace, 
doth  not  depict  itself  upon  his  woe-begone  countenance. 
He  may  pose  as  he  t  ill,  but  the  unquiet  conscience  speaks 
throug  hhis  restless  eyes.  At  last  they  fall  before  Imogen's 
steadfast  gaze. 

"  Sandie,"  says  she,  coming  nearer  and  pressing  his  arm, 
"  surely  it  is  not  to  me  you  will  deny  your  confidence  ?  lb 
cannot,  after  all,  be  anything  half  so  dreadful  as  your 
manner  implies." 

"  Can't  it,  though  !  "  returns  Sandie,  in  a  stifled  tone. 

"  Well,  whatever  it  is,"  entreats  Miss  Heriot,  feeling 
now,  however,  a  little  uncertain,  "  let  me  hear  it.  I  may 
be  able — who  knows  ? — to  help  you." 

"  Nobody  can  help  me,"  declares  the  as  yet  unpublished 
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sinner,  in  a  voice  that  suits  his  face  a  merveille—vrhich.  is  to 
say,  that  they  are  both  lugubrious  in  the  extreme. 

'■  Still,  let  me  try,"  persists  Imogen,  with  a  sinking 
heart. 

"  Well,  try  then ! "  exclaims  the  miserable  Sandie, 
growing  suddenly  reckless.  "  Try  as  hard  as  you  can,  and 
see  what  will  come  of  it.     I  didn't  want  to  vex  you  about 

it,   but  as   you  will  know  why — why Imogen,   I   owe 

Gerald  Poyntz  three  hundred  and  forty  pounds." 

"  Oh  no  ! "  exclaims  Miss  Heriot,  shrinking  a  little ;  "  it 
isn't  that  I " 

In  a  moment  all  her  father's  difficulties  present  them- 
selves before  her,  and  she  feels  her  soul  sink  within  her  as 
she  contemplates  this  extra  drag  upon  his  meagre  resources. 

"Tell  me  what  it  all  means  ?  "  she  murmurs  faintly. 

"  It  means  that  I  have  been  gambling  at  college,  and 
have  lost  three  hundred  and  forty  pounds,"  returns  Sandie, 
in  a  slow,  sullen  tone,  that  would  have  been  brutal  in  face 
of  her  distress,  but  for  the  terrible  self-abasement  that  is 
depicting  itself  upon  his  downcast  features. 

A  silence  falls  between  them. 

"  Of  course  the  money  must  be  paid,"  says  Imogen, 
presently.  "  It  was  from  Mr.  Poyntz  you  heard  this 
morning. 

"  From  Sir  Gerald— yes." 

"He  is  a  baronet,  then?  More  shame  for  him,  with 
his  estates  in  hand,  to  play  so  high  with  a  younger  son 
like  you.  However,  that  is  beside  the  mark.  The  thing 
to  consider  is,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Nothing  can  bo  done,"  says  the  poor  boy,  prophetically 
— "  nothing  !  lam,  as  you  say,  a  younger  son.  To  raise 
this  money  is  out  of  my  power;  so  the  sooner  I  proclaim 
myself  a  defaulter  and  a  blackguard  to  the  world,  and  rid 
you  all  of  my  presence,  the  better  for  everyone  except  " — 
with  a  bitter  laugh  that  ends  in  a  sob — "  Sir  Gerald.  Yes, 
I  shall  quit  the  country  at  once.  I  know  the  governor 
can't  help  me ;  and,  even  if  he  could,  to  tell  him  of  this 
would ■  "    He  breaks  down  openly. 

"  Let  us  think,"  says  Imogen,  "  before  we  give  way 
altogether  to  despair." 
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Slie  slips  her  arm  round  his  neck  in  the  old  sweet 
fashion,  and  lets  her  eyes  rest  on  his  as  lovingly  as  if  no 
cause  for  anger  against  him  might  lie  reasonably  in  her 
breast. 

"  To  think  is  to  go  mad  !  "  exclaims  her  brother,  clinging 
to  her  and  encircling  her  with  his  arms.  "  I  have  long 
overdrawn  my  year's  allowance,  and  we  all  know  the  gov. 
is  too  hard  up  to  advance  even  another  fifty,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  I  want.  Besides,  I — how  could  I  tell  him  of  it  1 
Do  you  remember  how  he  has  warned  us  all  against  cards 
ever  since  we  were  so  high  ? "  with  a  movement  of  the 
hand.  "  That  horrible  old  story  about  our  ancestor, 
Montgomery  Heriot,  seems  ever  fresh  in  his  mind.  I 
think  it  would  almost  break  his  heart  if  he  thought  one 
of  us  had  followed  in  that  old  reprobate's  footsteps.  He 
would  think  the  family  curse  had  broken  out  afresh  in 
me  !  No ;  I  could  not  tell  him.  I  am,  indeed,  a  worthy 
descendant  of  that  gaming  old  knight.  Yet,  Imogen — I 
swear  to  you,  Imogen,  I  never  meant  it !  It  all  came  about 
quite — quite  without  one's  knowledge,  as  it  were.  And 
it  was  nobody's  fault  at  all.  You  must  believe  that.  At 
least,  nobody"s  fault  but  mine." 

"  Go  on,"  says  Imogen,  sadly. 

"  There  was  a  wine — cards.  Up  to  that  I  had  always 
played  low,  and  my  luck  was  proverbial.  But  that  evening 
at  the  Viscount's  rooms,  I  think  I  lost  my  head.  He 
never  plays  himself,  though  he  is  the  most  hospitable 
fellow  alive;  but  others  were  there — Poyntz  amongst 
them.  He,  Poyntz,  was  my  adversary,  and  I  lost  steadily. 
"What  is  the  good  of  going  into  it  ?  "  cries  the  poor  boy, 
vehemently.  "  The  end  remains :  I  lost  the  sum  I  told 
you  of.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  Poyntz  is  distinctly 
hard  up  just  now,  and  can't  afford  to  wait." 

"  He  must  not  wait,  of  course,"  says  Imogen  in  a  low 
tone.     "  He  must  be  paid — even  if " 

A  sound  in  the  corridor  checks  her.  Patricia  entering 
the  gallery  in  her  quick  fashion,  sees  them  tete-a-tete  and 
somewhat  dull  of  appearance. 

"  '  Oh  dear !  what  can  the  matter  be  ? '  "  sings  she,  at  the 
top  of  her  clear,  sweet  voice,  advancing  leisurely  towards 
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them.  The  words,  so  singularly  appropriate,  though  un- 
meant, echo  coldly  through  the  gallery  and  the  hearts  of 
her  hearers  as  she  comes  swiftly  towards  them  over  the 
polished  floor. 

Her  advent,  unexpected  as  it  is,  leaves  Miss  Heriot 
and  Sandie  dumb. 

""Why,  you  two!"  cries  Patricia,  gaily,  "what  aileth 
you  ?  Are  you  stricken  mute,  that  you  thus  stand  voice- 
less in  the  glad  sunlight  ?  Has  the  Holy  Friar  of  our 
establishment  appeared  unto  you  and  deprived  you  of  the 
organs  of  speech  ]  Imogen ;  do  you  know  you  remind 
me  of  some  mediaeval  saint  as  you  stand  so,  leaning  against 
that  arch,  with  the  light  of  the  painted  window  falling 
athwart  your  early -century  nose  !     There  is  a  dim,  religious 

ghostly    sort   of    effect   about   you  and    it.   that Good 

gracious.  Sandie  !  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 

Miss  Heriot  glances  nervously  at  her  brother,  and  then 
at  Patricia,  with  a  slight  uplifting  of  her  brows,  as  if  she 
would  have  said,  "  Do  not  press  the  matter  now  I "  But 
Sandie  intercepts  the  look. 

"Tell  her,"  he  says  dismally  "What's  the  ?ood  of 
keeping  secret,  to-day,  what  will  probably  be  known  to  all 
the  world  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Whereupon  Patricia  is  made  a  present  of  his  uncom- 
fortable tale,  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation — she  being 
regarded  generally  as  the  easiest  going  of  all  the  Heriots 
— is  supremely  indignant  upon  the  spot  She,  indeed, 
covers  the  cowering  sinner  with  scorn,  and,  if  looks  could 
do  it,  would  have  rent  him  limb  from  limb. 

"  It  is  the  most  disgraceful  thing !  "  she  winds  up  at  last, 
when  she  has  grown  a  little  tired,  and  Sandie  is  on  the 
point  of  open  rebellion.  "I  never  heard  anything  like  it 
— never  !  You  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  vour- 
self  I  I  only  hope  you  are  !  ZSTo,  Imogen,  I  will  not  stop. 
It  is  useless  your  shaking  your  head  at  me  behind  his 
back.  I  am  quite  determined  to  say  all  I  have  got  to  say ; 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  That  one  of  us,  for  his 
own  selfish  gratification,  should  behave  like  this,  when 
poor  papa — as  we  all  know — is  in  such  dreadful  difficulties, 
seems  to  me  to  be So  !  Imogen,  I  will  not  be  silent ! 
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You  may  spend  your  life  glossing  over  the  faults  of  others 
if  you  like  ;  but  /  am  not  an  angel,  and  I  shan't — so 
there ! " 

"If  any  good  could  arise  from — from  such  very  hard 
truths,  such  as  you  utter,"  says  Imogen,  with  some  mild 
reproach,  "  I  would  say,  go  on.     But  as  it  is " 

"  It  is  true,"  cries  Patricia  impetuously,  "  my  eloquence 
does  no  good.  The  root  of  the  thing  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  money  must  be  paid.  But  how,  Sandie  ? "  turning  to 
him  for  the  first  time  ;  "  how  ?  " 

"  If  I  could  answer  you,"  says  the  young  man,  wrath- 
fully,  "  I  would  not  be  here  at  this  moment.  You  are 
right,  Patricia "  (he  very  seldom  calls  her  "  Patricia "). 
"  Be  down  upon  a  fellow  when  be  is  floored.  It  is  the  way 
of  the  world,  and  one  should  run  with  it.  Have  you 
nothing  to  say  ? "  cries  he,  turning  to  Imogen,  who  is 
standing,  tall  and  silent,  beside  him.  "  Why  don't  you 
take  the  winning  side,  too  ?  It  will  save  you  a  lot  of 
trouble  later  on.  Or  is  it,"  with  a  touch  of  anguish,  "  that 
I  am  beyond  your  censure?  Have  you  given  me  up  alto- 
gether?    If  so,  I  know  it  is  only  what  I  deserve." 

Miss  Heriot,  moving  abruptly  away  from  the  oaken 
window-frame  against  which  she  has  been  leaning,  goes  up 
to  him  and  lays  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Poor,  dear  old  fellow  !  "  she  says  softly. 

And  Sandie,  touched  to  the  very  soul  by  this  sweet 
sympathy,  looks  up  at  her.  She  smiles.  And  then  some- 
how he  gives  way  altogether,  and,  catching  her  in  a  grate- 
ful boyish  embrace,  bursts  into  tears. 

This  display  of  honest  contrition  is  too  much  even  for 
the  irate  Patricia.  She  gives  in  at  once  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  moment,  and  repents  herself  of  her  righteous  anger. 
She  goes  even  further.  Stealing  up  to  the  sobbing  young 
culprit,  she  steals  her  fingers  round  his  neck,  and  presses 
an  eloquent  kiss  upon  the  one  small  portion  of  his  ear  that 
is  visible. 

As  both  the  girls  hang  round  him  in  this  fashion — pat- 
ting the  sinner  as  it  were,  into  shape,  until  an  uninitiated 
looker-on  might  possibly  deem  him  an  angel  suffering — 
Felix  Brown  comes  leisurely  up  to  them  in  a  rather  muddy 
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scarlet  coat.  The  gallery,  at  all  times  somewhat  dim,  hides 
from  him  the  meaning  of  the  tableau  until  he  is  quite 
close  to  it.  But  the  unmistakable  distress  of  all  three 
concerned  in  it,  is  distinctly  apparent  when  he  is  close — 
so  apparent  that  to  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  it  would  be 
rather  a  betise  than  a  kindness. 

"  I — I'm  awfully  sorry/'  he  says,  coming  to  a  dead  stop 
and  flushing  crimson.      "  To  intrude  in  this  rough  manner 

is  unpardonable;  but  I  did  not  know,  I  could  not  tell " 

He  breaks  off  with  extreme  confusion,  and  then  all  at  once 
recovers  himself  and  turns  his  eyes  on  Imogen.  "  Xow 
that  my  blunder  is  irretrievable,"  he  continues  gently, 
"  can  I  not  atone  for  it  ?     Is  there  nothing  I  can  do  ?  " 

He  hesitates.  Patricia  looks  up  eagerly.  Here  is  a 
golden  opportunity  !  Here  is,  in  other  words,  a  golden 
young  man,  with  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with  his  money, 
and  unquestionably  good-natured. 

Is  there  nothing  he  can  do?  Is  there  not  everything 
that  he  can  do.  if  he  only  will ;  that  is,  if  only  Imogen 
will  lift  those  stea -lily  lowered  eyes  and  look  at  him  ? 

As  though  in  compliance  with  her  secret  desire,  Imogen 
at  this  moment  does  lift  her  eyes,  and  answers  his  veiled 
suggestion — answers  it  very  distinctly  indeed,  but  hardly 
in  the  spirit  for  which  Patricia  had  longed. 

"  Xothing,"  she  says  coldly,  "  You  are  very  kind," 
with  a  pale  little  smile  that  thrills  him,  "but  you  can  be 
of  no  help  to  us  at  all." 

'•  How  can  you  be  sure  ?  Let  me  at  least  try,"  implores 
he  earnestly. 

"  He  has  forgotten  Patricia,  Sandie,  all  but  her — the 
tall  slender  girl,  with  her  sad,  haughty  eyes  and  meek 
hands  folded  as  though  in  prayer. 

Through  the  painted  window  the  sunlight  streams  in 
coloured  rays,  casting  a  subdued  glory  on  her  bent  head, 
and  lighting  up  the  purple  of  her  gown. 

"Impossible  !  "returns  she  evenly.  "  You  do  not  under- 
stand. How  should  you  ?  It  is  a  thing  in  which  no 
stranger  could  take  a  part.  Thank  you  very  much,  all  the 
same." 

Bitterly  offended  as  he  is,  there  is  nothing  left  for  him 
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to  do  but  to  turn  aside  and  bow,  and  go  upon  his  way 
That  little  word,  "  stranger,"  has  hurt  him  inexpressibly. 

Patiicia,  understanding  vaguely  what  he  is  feeling,  runs 
after  him. 

"How  come  you  here,  Sir  Knight,  at  such  an  hour?" 
she  asks,  with  a  kindly  attempt  at  gaiety,  though  in  truth 
her  heart  is  sinking. 

"  An  accident.  My  horse  came  to  grief,  though  not 
seriously,"  returns  he,  smiling  gravely  at  her.  "  But  my 
day  is  spoiled,  nevertheless." 

"  In  what  a  melancholy  tone  you  say  that  ! " 

"  Too  melancholy,  you  think  ?  Well,  to  suit  it  better, 
let  me  say,  then,  my  life  is  spoiled.  Is  that  more  in  unison 
with  my  tone  ? " 

He  laughs,  and,  moving  quickly  away  from  her,  is  soon 
be)rond  her  sight,  but  not  beyond  his  own  thoughts  :  they 
pursue  him  remorselessly.  What  a  stress  she  had  laid  on 
that  word  "  stranger  !  "  How  obnoxiously  it  had  sounded 
in  his  ears  as  applied  by  her  to  him !  How  cold,  how 
distinct,  had  been  her  voice  when  saying  it !     How 

Where  the  mischief  has  Thompson  put  his  brushes  ? 
That  fellow  is  growing  more  beastly  careless  day  by  day. 
To  dismiss  him  would  be  the  right  course ;  yes,  the  right 

With    what    a   steady   cruelty   she    had   said   it. 

"  Stranger  ! " — is  she  determined  he  shall  never  be  more  to 
her  than  that  ?  He  presses  his  lips  together,  and  a  strange 
look  grows  upon  his  face. 

Meantime  the  cause  of  his  bitter  reflections  is  still  stand- 
ing in  the  gallery  where  he  had  left  her,,  with  a  kind  little 
white  hand  pressed  on  Sandie's  shoulder. 

"  Don't  let  mamma  see  you  just  now.  Go  and  make 
yourself  presentable  for  luncheon,"  she  is  saying  tenderly. 
"  And  before  you  come  down  take  that  dreadful  look  off 
your  face." 

But  to  go  down  to  luncheon  is  a  thing  that  the  stricken 
Sandie  assures  her  is  quite  beyond  him.  Why  should  he 
clothe  himself  in  fine  tweed  and  finer  linen,  wash  his  face 
and  brush  his  hair,  when  the  "  crack  of  doom  "  is  sounding 
in  his  ears,  and  he  knows  that  the  first  bit  he  ate  would 
infalliblv  choke  him  ? 
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All  this  seems  dreadful  to  Miss  Heriot !  To  see  the 
erstwhile  genial  Sandie  so  down -spirited  is  bad  enough, 
but  to  hear  him  refuse  his  luncheon  is  ten  times  worse. 
He  must  be  very  far  gone  indeed  when  he  can  delare  him- 
self indifferent  to  the  goods  the  gods  of  the  lower  regions, 
as  represented  by  cook  and  kitchenmaid,  are  preparing  for 
his  delectation.  She  is  just  beginning  to  argue  with  him 
on  the  subject,  and  the  presupposed  strangulation,  when 
Patricia  breaks  in  upon  her  purpose  somewhat  abruptly. 

"I  hare  an  idea!"  she  declares  solemnly.  Imogen 
appearing  sufficiently  impressed  by  the  novelty  of  this 
announcement,  she  goes  on.  "  I  have  a  plan,"  she  con- 
tinues, with  increasing  dignity.  "  Sav  nothing  further 
about  this  unfortunate  affair  to  anybody  until  I  give  you 
leave  ;  and  put  your  trust  in  me  1 " 

"  But  what  is  it  ? "  asks  her  sister  anxiously. 

Sandie,  too,  struck  by  her  manner,  plucks  up  a  bit,  and 
draws  nearer. 

"  It  is  a  plan,"  repeats  Patricia,  the  calmness  of  con- 
scious strength  upon  her  brow.  She  declines  to  explain 
further,  and  turning  to  the  door  marches  away  from  them 
with  colours  flying. 

All  through  luncheon,  which,  after  all,  is  graced  by 
Sandie's  presence,  she  assumes  the  air  of  a  sphinx ;  and 
when  at  last  she  leaves  the  room,  it  is  to  mutter  a  word 
or  two  in  the  ear  of  her  maid.  This  word  brings  Jenkins, 
the  groom,  to  the  hall-door  in  less  than  twenty  minutes, 
with  the  younger  Miss  Heriot's  favourite  mare,  Zuleika. 
To  mount  and  away  is  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  soon 
Patricia  is  trotting  merrily  along  the  road  to  The  Grange, 
with  old  Jenkins  pounding  in  somewhat  heavy  fashion 
behind  her. 

"When  at  length  the  wished-for  massive  iron  gates  aro 
reached,  and  she  has  travelled  all  down  the  long  and 
stately  line  of  elms  that  in  summer-time  constitute  the 
great  glory7  of  Mr.  Bohun's  avenue,  and  has  brought  forth 
a  servant  in  answer  to  Jenkins'  impatient  summons,  she 
asks  eagerly^ : 

"Mr.  Bohun  at  home?" 

"  Yes,   the   master   is   at   home   just   now ;  but  in  the 


to 
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garden,  of If  Miss  Heriot  will  come  in,  there  will  be 

small  difficulty  in  finding  him,"  etc. 

Patricia,  springing  from  her  saddle,  gathers  up  her 
riding-skirt,  thereby  displaying  the  very  dearest  little 
pair  of  feet,  and  follows  the  footman  across  the  quaint 
old  hall  to  a  closed  door. 

"  In  here,  'em ;  if  you  please,  'em,"  says  that  very 
gentlemanly  person.  "  The  libery,  to  my  thinking,  is  the 
most  comf 'able  room  in  the  'ouse.  If  you  will  be  so  kind 
as  to  sit  down  for  a  moment  or  two,  I  will  inform  the 
master  of  your  arrival.  But  perhaps  you'd  prefer  the 
dron'-room  1 " 

No,  Patricia  would  not.  The  "libery"  is  all  she  can 
desire.  So  the  august  one,  with  a  polished  inclination  of 
his  powdered  head,  proceeds  solemnly  to  throw  open  the 
desired  door. 

Now  on  the  mat  outside  this  door  sits  a  clog — a  huge 
dog,  a  large  and  hungry-eyed  dog — who  fixes  his  glistening 
orbs  upon  Patricia,  and  moves  his  lantern  jaws  in  greedy 
anticipation,  and  utters  a  savage  growl.  Patricia  draws 
back.  It  is  one  thing  to  beard  old  Bohun  in  his  den ; 
another  to  beard  his  dog. 

"  Dear  me  ! "  she  says  feelingly,  "  what  a  very  unpleasant 
animal !     I  don't  remember  seeing  him  before." 

The  footman,  to  show  himself  no  doubt  worthy  of  his 
title,  lifts  his  aristocratic  toe  and  sends  that  snarling  dog 
to  a  considerable  distance,  where  he  lies  cowed  for  the 
moment  and  growling  to  his  heart's  content.  His  con- 
queror meantime,  turning  to  Patricia,  reassures  her  with 
undiminished  dignity : 

"  No  fear,  'm,"  he  says  gracefully,  in  a  tone  redolent  of 
the  most  perfect  breeding.  "  Nj  fear,  I  assure  you  'm. 
He's  Mr.  Phil's  dawg,  and  his  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite  ! " 
Patricia,  much  impressed,  enters  the  room,  the  door  of 
which  is  speedily  closed  behind  her.  She  is  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty  as  to  who  "  Mr.  Phil "  may  be,  and  is  lost  in 
wonder  as  to  whether  it  is  he  or  his  "  dawg"  whose  bark 
is  of  a  character  to  out-Herod  his  bite.  She  naturally 
glances  at  the  fire  on  entering ;  and,  though  in  the  act  of 
advancing,  now  comes  to  a  standstill.     A  quick  crimson 
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flames  into  her  cheeks,  and  involuntarily  her  teeth  close 
on  her  under  lip.  This  movement  with  a  woman  mean3 
"Hush!" 

A  bright  fire  is  burning  in  the  large  old-fashioned  brass 
grate  that  has  hobs  on  either  side  of  it,  and  before  the  fire, 
with  a  foot  on  either  hob  and  a  newspaper  before  his  nose, 
sits  a  man — a  young  man  with  soft  dark-brown  hair  and 
grey  coat  and  no  whiskers — a  man  most  horribly  unlike 
homely  old  Dick  Bohun,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  any- 
one else  she  has  ever  seen ;  and — which  is  unusual — a  man 
who  has  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  her  entrance ! 

The  room  is  a  long  one;  the  carpet  of  the  thickest 
amongst  its  brethren,  and  of  a  most  sound-disguising 
texture.  It  is  evident  to  Patricia,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection, that  the  owner  of  the  boots  frying  so  peacefully 
upon  the  hobs  has  not  heard  the  door  either  open  or 
Kb  ut! 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

"  Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions." 
"The  eloquent  blood  spoke  in  her  eheeLs." 

Patricia's  first  idea  is  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat ;  her  second, 
to  stand  her  ground. 

"  Who  on  earth  can  he  be  ? "  thinks  she.  "  And  what 
an  uncomfortable  situation  !  A  bachelor's  establishment 
— a  young  woman  without  a  chaperone  (O  Sandie  !) — and 
a  young  man  who  has  apparently  descended  from  "the 
clouds  for  my  express  discomfiture !  He  will  be  safe  to 
mention  our  strange  meeting  far  and  near.  Well,  let  him. 
But,  oh  !  if  papa  should  come  to  hear  of  it,  won't  there  be 
somebody  to  pay,  and  no  mistake  !  However,  as  I  am  in 
for  it,  let  me  meet  it  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  cause." 

Instinctively  she  drops  her  skirt  until  her  feet  are 
hidden,  and  takes  one  step  forward.  But  her  soft  footfall 
is  unheard  upon  the  soft  carpet,  to  her  intense  disgust. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,"  thinks  she,  "  his  head  is  a  swindle  ! 
It  may  belong  to  an  old,  old  man  who  will  look  upon  me 
as  a  possible  daughter.  Some  old  men  are  wonderfully 
juvenile  about  the  back.  This  horrid  man  may  be  like 
that." 

Thus  fortified  in  thought,  she  coughs  slightly,  whereupon 
the  brown  head  turns  lazily  in  her  direction,  and  the  two 
handsome  eyes  in  that  brown  head  see  her. 

When  this  happens,  laziness  flies  from  him.     He  says  : 

"  Bless  my  stars  ! " — nothing  more — very  distinctly,  and, 
bringing  his  feet  to  the  ground  with  a  rather  shocked  haste, 
stands  up  before  her  in  double-quick  time.  His  news- 
paper is  still  in  his  hand,  and  (as  far  as  Patricia  can  judge 
79 
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who  is  very  much  frightened),  he  has  the  grace  to  blush 
a  good  deal.  "  I  really  beg  your  pardon,"  he  says  very 
humbly,  looking  down  at  her  from  his  six  honest  feet  of 
bone  and  muscle.  "  I  had  no  idea  there  was  anyone  in 
the  room  except  myself.  What  a  barbarian  you  must 
deem  me  !  Won't  you  come  over  to  the  fire  and  warm 
yourself  ?     You  must  feel  quice  frozen  over  there." 

Patricia  hesitates.  She  is  looking  very  shy,  very  flushed 
and  warm  from  her  ride — very  confused,  too,  at  the  turn 
affairs  have  taken — and  wholly  pretty. 

'■Mr.  Bohun?"  she  asks  nervously,  not  looking  up. 
Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Out,  I'm  afraid  ;  but  I'll  make  inquiries."  He  turns 
to  the  bell. 

"  So  they  told  me,"  says  Patricia,  disconsolately,  still 
with  lowered  lids.  "  I  think,  perhaps,  it  will  be  better  for 
me  to  go,  and  leave  a  message,  and  trust  to  seeing  him 
some  other  day." 

"  Oh,  no  !  Pray  do  not  go,"  says  the  young  man  with 
eager  politeness.  "  He  is  quite  certain  to  be  in  in  a 
moment  or  two  ;  and  he  will  be  immensely  disappointed  if 
he  doesn't  s?e  you." 

For  a  second  Patricia's  heart  sinks  within  her.  Does  he 
know  her,  then,  this  strange  young  man  ?  Is  he  conversant 
with  her  name  and  features,  though  she  is  so  utterly  igno- 
rant of  his?  And  will  he  betray  this  odd  visit  of  hers  to 
Mr.  Bohun?  Then,  by  the  subtle  instinct  that  often  comes 
to  our  assistance,  she  knows  he  is  quite  in  the  dark  as  to 
everything  connected  with  her,  and  that  his  involuntary 
remark  is  born  of  pure  impulse.     It  amuses  her  now. 

"Will  he?  "  she  asks,  demurely.     She  casts  a  little  light 
ning  flash  at  him  from  her  dark  eyes,  and  then  again  tho 
envious   lashes  catch  the  dewy  orbs  and  drag  them  once 
more  into  bondage.      "Are  you  sure?"  she  continues  art- 
lessly, her  eyes  directed  to  the  carpet. 

With  her  slender  fingers  she  taps  her  habit  in  thoughtful 
fashion  with  her  whip,  and,  indeed,  there  is  a  settled  gravity 
about  her  whole  demeanour  not  to  be  surpassed.  Yet 
there  is,  too,  a  dainty  mischievous  line  about  her  mobile 
lips,  suggestive  of  the  idea  that  laughter  is  not  far  from  her. 
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"  Quite  sure  !  "  returns  the  young  man  with  emphasis ; 
"so  I  }iope  you  will  wait  for  his  return."  He  draws  for- 
ward the  low  lounging-chair  in  which  he  had  been  taking 
his  ease  before  her  coining,  and  shakes  up  the  cushions  of 
it.  "Do  sit  down,"  he  entreats  gently,  "until  Thomas 
finds  him.  And — and  let  me  do  something  for  you  in  the 
meantime,  if  I  can."  Then  all  at  once,  as  though  some 
happy  inspiration  has  just  come  to  him  :  "  You  will  like 
your  tea,  won't  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  if  I  might  have  a  cup  of  tea ! "  says  Patricia, 
plaintively,  softening  quite  magically  beneath  the  effect  of 
this  welcome  offer.  "  I  am  quite  pining  for  one.  It  is 
such  a  tremendous  ride  from  " — here  she  recollects  herself, 
providentially  in  time,  and  comes  to  a  dead  pause ;  she 
turns  crimson — "  that  is,"  she  goes  on  in  the  direst  con- 
fusion, "  it  is  always  a  tremendous  ride  from  everywhere. 
Eh  ?  " 

"  Always,"  returns  her  companion,  with  just  the  faintest 
flicker  of  his  lids.  "  I  have  ever  found  it  so  !  You  are 
sure  you  would  not  like  this  fan  for  your  face  ?  Coming 
out  of  the  cold  air  into  a  warm  room  is  very  trying  to 
one's  complexion,  is  it  not  ?  I  know  nothing  about  it 
myself ;  but  I've  been  told  so.  Thomas  !  "  as  the  door 
opens,  "  tea  !    And  have  you  seen  Mr.  Bohun  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  sir.  'Ave  sent  Giles  after  him,  sir.  Sure  to 
fetch  him  in  'arf  a  mingit." 

The  dignified  Thomas  having  made  this  speech,  and 
shovelled  some  coals  on  the  fire,  retires. 

All  this  has  given  Patricia  time  to  recover  herself. 
She  now  comes  up  to  the  hearthrug  and  sinks  gracefully 
into  the  lounging-chair  arranged  for  her  with  friendly 
haste,  and,  drawing  off  her  long  riding-gloves,  drops  them 
on  the  ground  beside  her. 

"  Who  told  you  about  our  complexions  ?  "  asks  she,  for 
the  first  time  lifting  her  eyes  to  smile  at  him  openly. 

"  Books,"  returns  he,  promptly.  He  is  evidently  a  very 
wise  young  man.  "  I  am  not  sufficiently  intimate  with 
anyone  to  entitle  me  to  a  share  in  her  confidence  on  such 
a  question  as  that.  But  I  don't  suppose  the  fire  will  do 
you  any  harm.     You  are  feeling  quite  comfortable  ?  " 
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"  As  comfortable  as  I  can  be  without  Mr.  Bohun.  But 
I  confess  to  you  I  shall  be  very  disappointed  if  I  hare 
to  go  home  without  seeing  him." 

A  touch  of  gravity  has  fallen  into  her  tone. 

"If  he  should  fail  you,  can  you  not  leave  a  message — a 
note  ? ''  asks  he.      "  Can  I  do  nothing  ?  " 

'■  Xothing,  thank  you.  It  is  on  business  I  wish  to  see 
him." 

As  she  says  this  she  becomes  conscious  that  her  com- 
panion is  regarding  her  with  politely  suppressed  curiosity. 
Ko  doubt  he  is  lost  in  wonder  as  to  the  business  a  girl  like 
her  can  have  to  transact  with  old  Dick  Bohun. 

She  grows  uneasy  beneath  his  glance,  which  she 
imagines  to  be  on  her,  long  after  it  is  really  withdrawn. 

"Who  on  earth  is  he  1  And  what  a  nuisance  it  is  his 
being  here  to-day,  of  all  others  !  She  puzzles  her  brains 
to  try  and  think  of  someone  who  might  answer  to  the 
name  of  "  Phil  " — anything — but  fails. 

The  most  natural  conclusion  to  come  to  is  that  he  is  one 
of  the  men  stationed  at  Bigton — a  small  town  situated 
some  twelve  miles  or  so  from  Egworth,  where  some 
cavalry  are  at  present  quartered.  If  he  is  one  of  the 
Bigton  men,  he  will  happily  be  quite  ignorant  of  anything 
connected  with  Egworth  (her  own  town),  as  few  people, 
except  on  very  rare  occasions,  trouble  themselves  to  enter- 
tain the  men  at  Bigton,  finding  those  nearer  home  suffi- 
cient for  their  needs.  Mr.  Bohun,  however,  as  she  knows, 
is  often  in  the  habit  of  asking  the  men  from  the  further 
barracks  for  a  day's  or  a  week's  shooting,  as  the  case  might 
be. 

If  this  man  be  one  of  these  occasional  visitors,  this 
innocent  little  escapade  on  her  part  may  by  chance  prove 
a  very  disagreeable  affair.  Stories  in  small  country  places 
travel  with  railroad  speed,  and  certainly  lose  nothing  in 
the  travelling,  whatever  they  may  gain.  Although  per- 
sonally unacquainted  with  her,  or  any  of  her  family,  he  is 
probably  in  the  habit  of  hearing  their  name  mentioned 
once  or  twice  a  week  in  ordinary  conversation  with  those 
in  Bigton,  and  once  he  hears  hers  will  at  once  understand 
who  she  is.     And  then,  if  he  should  chance  to  speak  of 
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this  tete-h-tete,  as  in  all  probability  he  may,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  story  spreading  until  it  reaches  her  father's 
ears? 

She  knows  well  how  seriously  annoyed  both  he  and  her 
mother  would  be,  should  such  a  bit  of  gossip  be  retailed  to 
them.  It  would  mean  a  severe  cross-examination  until 
the  whole  truth  was  elicited,  and  Sandie's  rather  damning 
revelation  be  made  common  property. 

This  at  all  hazards  must  be  prevented.  She  must  con- 
ceal her  name  ;  keep  this  troublesome  young  man  in  good 
humour  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bohun,  and  having  cajoled 
that  good  old  man  in  a  private  interview  into  keeping  her 
secret,  go  home  and  pray  devoutly  that  she  and  this  good- 
loo yes,  he  is  good-looking — person  may   never   come 

face  to  face  again. 

She  finds,  too,  deep  joy  in  the  thought  that  the  regiment 
at  Bigton  is  ordered  for  foreign  service,  and  leaves  that 
dreary  town  within  the  ensuing  fortnight.  There  is,  now 
that  she  has  come  to  this  point  in  her  calculations,  but  one 
Cause  for  regret,  and  that  is,  that  it  didn't  sail  during  the 
fortnight  past ! 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  are  really  resting  after  your  long  ride," 
murmurs  a  pleasant  voice  at  her  elbow,  breaking  in  upon 
her  reveries.  It  is  full  of  an  intense  concern  that  is, 
perhaps,  a  little  purposely  exaggerated,  and  at  all  events 
reminds  her  carelessly  that  she  has  been  singularly  silent 
for  some  time.  "  Ah !  here  comes  tea.  Now,  Don,  old 
man,  this  is  no  place  for  you.     Out  you  go  !  " 

Patricia,  turning,  sees  he  is  addressing  the  unfriendly 
brute  who  had  all  but  barred  her  passage  a  while  since  to 
the  room.  Oh,  how  she  wishes  now  he  had  done  it  more 
effectually ! 

"  What  a  savage  creature  ! "  she  says,  when  the  door  is 
again  closed  and  Thomas  has  left  them,  after  drawing 
before  her  a  little  Chippendale  table  made  dainty  with 
Sevres  china,  and  a  quaint  old  tea-service  of  a  date  un- 
known, and  little  steaming  cakes  in  a  snowy  napkin. 
"  He  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to  devour  somebody,"  she 
goes  on,  laughing.     "  How  can  you  keep  him  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  know  I  do  keep  him  ?  "  asks  he  amused. 

6—2 
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"I  made  my  discovery  through  Thomas.  He  and  I 
marched  boldly  up  to  this  door  only  to  find  your  Cerberus 
in  occupation  of  the  mat.  He  growled  :  I  retired. 
Thomas  came  to  the  rescue.  '  ISTo  fear, 'm,'  he  said;  'it's 
only  Mr.  Phil's  dog ! '  That  didn't  convince  me  of  his 
mildness,  but  it  told  me  your  name,"  here  she  leans  a 
little  forward  and  looks  at  him  frankly.  "  Mr.  Phil — 
that  is  you ;  isn't  it  1 " 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  name,"  returns  the  young  man,  smil- 

Patricia  smiles  back  at  him,  and  he,  unconsciously  led  on 
by  the  friendliness  of  her  eyes,  says  softly : 

"  And  yours  ?  " 

There  is  a  dead  pause.  Patricia,  who  at  heart  is 
supremely  truthful,  now  finds  herself  compelled  to  utter  a 
deliberate  falsehood,  or  else  betray  herself  and  her  brother. 
For  a  moment  the  vague  thought  of  confessing  all  to  this 
man,  and  throwing  herself  on  his  good  nature,  occurs  to 
her  ;  but  from  this  course — he  being  so  entirely  a  stranger 
— her  soul  revolts.  No  !  Even  the  deliberate  falsehood 
will  be  better !  She  racks  her  brain  for  a  name  to  give 
him  in  place  of  her  own  : 

"Maudsley?"  ISTo;  he  maybe  acquainted  with  them; 
"  Darnley?  "  There  are  Darnleys  some  miles  away — cousins 
of  old  Bohun's ;  and  if  anybody  should  hear  of  this  day's 
adventure  it  will  not  surprise  them  that  he  should  receive 
a  morning  visit  from  such  near  relatives.  Yes,  "  Darnley" 
it  shall  be. 

She  grows  painfully  red,  hesitates  still,  and  then  is  lost. 
Her  Rubicon  is  passed  ! 

"  Darnley  !  "  she  says,  in  a  low  quavering  voice. 

"Darnley ! "  repeats  "  Mr.  Phil,"  with  unmistakable 
surprise.  And  when  he  has  said  it  again  he  stops  short 
to  stare  at  Patricia,  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  the  most 
open  and  extravagant  amazement. 

But  she,  with  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  delicate  old  china, 
misses  the  expression  in  his,  and  only  hears  the  somewhat 
questioning  tone  of  his  voice. 

"  Yes ;  Darnley,"  she  declares,  for  the  second  time. 

She  says  it  quite  distinctly  now,  and   with  quite  an  air. 
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It  is  astonishing  how  simple  a  thing  it  is  to  lie  if  you  give 
yourself  just  a  little  practice.  Her  companion  moves  a  small 
gimcrack  upon  the  mantelpiece  to  and  fro  meditatively. 

"  Of  Dering  ?  "  he  asks  pleasantly. 

A  spoon  drops  from  Patricia's  hand.  With  a  little 
clatter  it  rings  upon  the  silver  tray.  Ah !  suppose  the 
Darnleys  of  Dering  should  be  known  to  this  hateful  young 
man  ?  A  little  shiver  renders  frozen  the  spine  of  the 
younger  Miss  Heriot  as  this  agonising  thought  runs 
through  her  brain.  Bah  !  in  a  moment  it  is  cast  out 
again.  A  man  quartered  at  Bigton  may  know  the  names 
of  the  county,  but  can't  be  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
whole  of  it ;  and  Dering,  if  a  mile,  is  thirty  from  Bigton. 
Poor  creature  !  he  is  young,  and  wants  to  profess  a  know- 
ledge to  which  he  is  not  entitled. 

"  Yes,"  she  answers  with  dignity,  and  looks  up  to  mark 
the  effect  of  this  assertion. 

The  astonishment  she  sees  on  his  face  throws  astonish- 
ment into  her  own.  With  the  surprise  on  his  is  mingled 
a  little  amusement,  and  for  a  full  minute  he  seems  quite 
incapable  of  removing  his  eyes  from  hers.  Then  he  rouses 
himself,  and  dropping  into  an  easy -chair,  draws  it  up  close 
to  the  table,  and  smiles  at  her  friendlywise  across  the  cakes 
and  the  china. 

"  Do  you  like  hot  cakes?  I  do,"  he  remarks,  as  though 
Darnleys  and  Dering  are  unknown. 

("  How  artful !  "  says  Patricia  to  herself.  "  He  saw  the 
game  was  up — that  I  had  found  out  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  Darnleys,  so  sees  fit  to  change  the  conversation ;  but 
I'll  circumvent  him.") 

"  You  have  been  at  Dering,  perhaps  ? "  she  asks,  sweetly, 
letting  a  lump  of  sugar  fall  with  a  tinkling  sound  into  her 
own  cup. 

"  Well,  I — I've  seen  it,"  returns  the  young  man  some- 
what confusedly. 

"  Ah !  you  know  my  sister  ? "  goes  on  Patricia,  now 
entering  fully  into  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  beginning 
quite  to  enjoy  herself.     Yes,  she  will  punish  him  ! 

"  No,"  replies  he,  with  startling  promptness,  and  just  for 
one  moment  he  lifts  his  head  and  looks  at  her. 
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"  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  might  have  met  her  some- 
where," says  Patricia.  "  As  for  me,  I  am  seldom  at 
Dering" — here  she  smiles,  the  sly  little  puss — "  but  my— 
Miss  Darnley  is  always  there.  You  are  sure  you  haven't 
met  her  ?  I  fancied,  from  what  you  said  a  moment  since, 
that  you  might  perhaps  be  acquainted  with  her  or  Mr. 
Darnley — Tay  father,  you  know."  She  leans  back  in  her 
chair,  and  a  little  rippling  laugh  breaks  from  her. 

"  I  !  Ah  !  ISTo !  one  meets  so  many  people.  Is  your 
sister  pretty  ? "  stammers  her  companion  very  shame- 
facedly ;  yet  through  all  his  apparent  discomfort  there  is 
still  apparent  the  most  unmitigated  surprise. 

"  Lovely  !"  cries  Patricia,  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm, 
thinkinsr  of  Imogen. 

Then  all  at  once  she  remembers  the  swarthy  skin  and 
somewhat  substantial  features  of  Penelope  Darnley,  and 
collapses  into  an  eloquent  silence. 

' •  Ah !  then  it  seems  I  have  missed  something.  No ; 
I  have  never  seen  the  Miss  Darnley  of  whom  you  speak." 

Is  there  the  faintest  possible  emphasis  on  the  pronoun  ? 
If  so,  Patricia,  who  is  still  busy  with  her  tea-tray,  and  is 
looking  full  at  him  now  with  the  sugar-tongs  suspended  in 
mid-air,  perceives  it  not. 

'•Sugar?  "she  asks,  more  genially  than  she  has  as  yet 
spoken  to  him. 

"  Yes ;  lots,"  says  he. 

"  Greedy,"  says  she  ;  and  forthwith  drops  from  two  to 
three  or  four  lumps  into  his  cup.  "  I  should  think  your 
spoon  would  stand  in  it  if  I  put  any  more,"  she  exclaims, 
smiling  gaily. 

Poor  fellow,  his  punishment  has  lasted  now  quite  long 
enough,  and  so  she'll  let  him  off  for  the  rest  of  the 
day! 

When  they  have  eaten  most  of  the  cakes  (they  are  both 
young),  and  have  got  through  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
tea  than  is  good  for  them,  the  strange  young  man  grows 
confidential.     He  stoops  across  to  her. 

"  Just  like  Darby  and  Joan,  isn't  it  ? "  he  says,  with  a 
beaming  smile. 

"  What  ? "  demands  Patricia  stonily. 
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The  beaming  smile  sinks  into  the  happy  past :  gloom 
takes  its  place. 

"  Why  our  taking  tea  together,  tete-a-tete,  he  says  in  an 
injured  tone,  thereby  making  matters  ten  times  worse. 

"  Tete-a-tete  !  "  Darby  and  Joan."  Good  gracious,  into 
what  a  situation  one  may  sink  !  What  insults  one  may 
have  to  endure,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  most  unworthy 
brother ! 

"I  don't  know  who  your  acquaintances  may  be,"  says 
Patricia,  alluding  to  the  Darby  and  Joan  part  of  his 
speech,  with  ill-suppressed  wrath,  and  wilfully  ignoring 
all  memory  of  the  notable  couple  in  question.  "  Their 
names  do  not  say  much  for  them.  But  I  think  it  is 
distinctly  wrong  of  you  to " 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong  about  it,"  interrupts  the  young 
man  in  grey,  rising  angrily  to  his  feet ;  "  nothing  what- 
ever. I  don't  know  why  you  should  accuse  me  of  such 
a  thing  ?  The — the  people  I  mentioned  were  married. 
They  were,  in  fact,  the  most  married  people  I  ever  heard 
of.     All  the  world  knows  of  them ;  and  as  for " 

"  Well,  it  doesn't  signify,"  cries  Patricia,  rising  in  turn 
to  her  feet,  and  confronting  him  with  an  undaunted 
courage.  "  We  aren't  married,  are  we  ?  And  to  compare 
me  to  a  "  Joan  " — when  I  wasn't  one — and  to  compare  me 
indeed  to .  anyone  like  that,  meant  that  you  thought  I 
shouldn't  have  been  here,  with  you — alone  !  " 

"  It  didn't  Upon  my  soul,  it  didn't.  You  misjudge 
me  cruelly/'  cries  the  young  man,  growing  rather  pale. 
"  I  would  apologise  to  you  for  having  made  that  unlucky 
remark,  only,"  proudly,  "  that  I  know  there  is  nothing  to 
apologise  for.  You  must  believe  me  or  not,  as  you  please, 
but  that  is  the  truth." 

Patricia  turns  petulantly  aside.  She  picks  up  her  gloves 
herself,  and  draws  them  on  her  hands  with  a  passionate 
haste. 

"  Mr.  Bohun  is  plainly  not  to  be  found  to-day,"  she  says 
coldly.  "  I  shall  not  wait  any  longer.  An  hour  is  too 
long  already  to  have  wasted  1 " 

"  It  has  been  only  forty  minutes,"  says  "  Mr.  Phil,"  with 
offended  correction.     No  one  is  openly  delighted  at  being 
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told  that  forty  minutes  of  their  society  is  rather  more  than 
can  be  comfortably  endured  ! 

'"  Only  that ! '"'  exclaims  Patricia  wilfully.  And  just  at 
this  propitious  moment  the  astute  Thomas  opens  the  door. 

"  The  master  is  just  comin'  across  the  lawn  now,  'm,;'  he 
says.  "  Thought  I'd  let  you  know,  'in,  after  your  waiting 
so  Ions'.'' 

'•  Yerv  good.  I  shall  go  and  meet  him,"  returns  Patricia 
hastily,  anxious  to  avoid  the  inevitable  "naming  of  names  " 
that  must  follow  on  an  introduction  to  this  troublesome 
stranger.      ''  Let  Mr.  Bohun  know  that  I  am  coming." 

She  gathers  up  her  riding-skirt,  arms  herself  with  her 
whip  in  somewhat  aggressive  style,  and,  turning,  makes 
to  the  young  man  in  grey  an  extremely  haughty  little 
inclination. 

Tie  returns  it  in  kind. 

'"Good  morning,"  says  Patricia  icily. 

'•Good  morning,  Miss — Darnley,"  returns  he  steadily, 
with  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile. 

He  accompanies  her  to  the  door,  opens  it  for  her,  and 
makes  her  a  second  salutation,  that  for  grace  and  finish 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  "  magnificent  "  Louis  himself. 

"  Well,  if  I  saw  much  more  of  him  there  would  be  open 
war  !  "  thinks  Patricia  to  herself,  as  she  crosses  the  long 
hall  and  hurries  out  of  a  glass  side-door  that  leads  into  the 
plantations,  and  will  take  her  the  more  quickly  to  Mr. 
JJohun. 

"  What  an  excessively  unpleasant  person  !  "  she  muses  to 
herself  as  she  goes.  "Almost  hateful — really!"  It  is 
to  be  presumed  she  is  thinking  of  the  "  boy  she  has  left 
behind  her,"  and  not  of  the  inestimable  Mr.  Bohun.  "  If 
by  any  chance  he  should  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Darnleys  after  all,  what  a  charming  opinion  he  must  have 
of  me  !  Oh,  nonsense  !  It  is  impossible — quite  !  If  he 
did  know  them  it  would  not  be  in  human  nature  to  resist 
betraying  the  knowledge,  and  enjoying  for  the  moment  my 
confusion,  however  lenient  and  excusing  he  might  be  after- 
wards." 

Here  she  stops  and  clenches  her  little  gloved  hands 
vehemently. 
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"  I  think  I  see  him  being  lenient  to  me  !  "  she  says,  in 
a  rather  dreadful  tone  that,  if  heard  by  the  'b  excessively 
unpleasant  person,"  would  have  reduced  him  to  order  in 
no  time,  and  checked  for  ever  the  fit  of  uproarious  laughter 
in  which  he  is  at  this  moment  indulging  in  the  shady 
depths  of  the  library.  ':But  how  curious  he  was  !  How 
he  made  me  repeat  my  answers !  I  didn't  like  that  in 
him.  A  gossipy  young  man  is  always  to  be  despised. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  I  don't  remember  ever  before 
meeting  so  aggressive,  so  " — here  she  grows  a  little  vicious 
— "altogether  detestable  a  person  as  he  seemed.  Thank 
goodness,  he  must  sail  with  his  regiment  within  the 
month.  In  that  thought  there  is  real  comfort.  But 
catch  me  mixing  myself  up  with  any  fellow's  gambling 
debts  again,  were  he  ten  times  my  brother,  once  I  get 
myself  out  of  this  fiasco,  which  has  proved  considerably 
more  troublesome  than  I  ever  bargained  for,  and  rather 
more  than  Sandie  himself  is  worth.  How  oddly  that 
stupid  man  stared  at  me.     Very  rude  of  him — very  rude  !  " 


CHAPTER  IX. 

"Anger  is  a  transient  hatred." 
•'  Heaven  in  sunshine  will  requite  the  kind." 

"  Ah  !  how  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Boliun  ? " 

>She  has  come  up  with  him  by  this  time,  and  is  now 
holding  out  her  hand  to  the  fresh  handsome  gentleman 
who  is  apparently  so  glad  to  see  her.  He  is  a  tail  man, 
well  in  the  fifties,  strong  and  athletic,  and  one  of  the 
richest  commoners  in  England.  The  Grange  is  quite  a 
show  place  in  the  county,  and  why  the  owner  of  it  had 
never  taken  to  himself  a  wife  is  a  question  often  asked 
in  Egworth,  but  never  answered. 

Had  he  loved  and  lost?  Or  wooed  and  ridden  away 
unmindful  of  the  tearful  eyes  that  followed  with  passionate 
despair  his  gay  defection  ?  Or  had  he  throughout  all  his 
young  days  escaped  scatheless  from  the  fire  and  bright 
eyes,  and  the  allurements  of  the  honeyed  voices,  that 
must  here  and  there  have  called  on  him  to  stay  ? 

There  is  not  one  who  knows,  in  all  the  quiet  little 
country-side  in  which  he  has  elected  to  spend  the  latter 
part  of  his  life.  But  when  many  years  had  died  away, 
and  he  had  died  with  them,  one  small  thing  came  to  light : 
some  furniture  in  one  of  the  G  range  rooms  being  removed 
by  the  new  owner,  there  was  found  behind  his  bed,  sunk 
deep  in  the  wall,  a  delicately  framed  picture,  its  face 
turned  from  the  light.  It  proved  to  be  a  painting  of  a 
young  girl.  A  fair,  yellowdiaired  thing,  exquisite  of 
feature  and  lovely  as  a  dream,  who  looked  out  from  the 
canvas  with  great,  soft,  luring,  blue  eyes,  and  with  red 
lips,  ripe  and  fresh — a  Greuze  in  colouring,  but  without 
the  innocence  of  expression — a  creature  perfect  in  feature, 
but  soulless  and  a  little  unholy ! 
90 
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Just  below  the  portrait  was  written,  in  a  man's  hand, 
"  .ZEtat.  eighteen."  But  whether  at  that  early  period  of 
her  existence  this  blue-eyed  beauty  had  died  indeed,  or 
died  to  him  alone,  no  man  knoweth. 

"  My  dear  child,  I'm  afraid  I've  kept  you  an  unconscion- 
able time,"  he  exclaims.  "  But  it  wasn't  my  fault,  believe 
me.  Not  that  that  takes  a  minute  off  the  waiting ;  does 
it?  Hadn't  an  idea  you  were  here  till  a  moment  ago. 
Hurried  all  I  could  then.  One  of  the  men,  in  a  frenzy  of 
excitement,  told  me  you  had  been  waiting  quite  an  hour." 

"  Scarcely  that,"  says  Patricia.  "  But  I  confess  it  felt 
like  an  eternity,  because  I  was  unhappy.  I  have  some- 
thing on  my  mind,  Mr.  Bohun,"  looking  up  at  him  wist- 
fully.    "  I  want  to  get  it  off." 

"  On  to  my  shoulders,  eh  ?  Quite  right ;  quite  right. 
Little  girls  like  you  should  carry  no  burdens.  Old  fellows 
like  me  are  meant  for  them.     Give  me  yours." 

"  Not  here,"  looking  nervously  round  her. 

"  Come  into  the  library,  then." 

"  Oh,  not  there ! "  with  decision,  thinking  of  the  un- 
pleasant "  Mr.  Phil." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  the  library?  Who  is 
there  ?  "  asks  Mr.  Bohun,  surprised  by  her  tone . 

"  Something  —  nothing  !  "  cries  Patricia,  confusedly. 
("Decidedly  nothing — he  isn't  worth  a  thought  1"  she 
says  to  herself,  a  little  viciously.) 

"  That  dog  again ! "  thinks  Mr.  Bohun,  reflectively ; 
"  something  must  be  done  about  it !  I  don't  wonder 
you've  taken  a  dislike  to  him,"  he  says  aloud  to  Patricia. 
"  He's  a  horrid  brute,  isn't   he  ?  " 

"  He  !  A  brute  !  "  murmurs  Patricia  still  thinking  of 
her  late  companion.     "  That's  a  little  severe,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Is  it,  you  mean?  It's  tremendously  good  of  you  to 
say  even  one  word  in  his  favour.  He  is  universally  de- 
tested in  this  house,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Dear  me,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  he  was  as  bad 
as  that.  Why  on  earth  do  you  keep  him,  then  ?  "  asks 
Patricia,  thinking  how  easy  a  thing  it  would  be  to  trans- 
port him  back  to  his  barracks. 

"  That's  the  point,"  says  Dick  Bohun.     "  I'm  thinking 
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soviously  of  getting  rid  of  him,  for  once  and  all.  I'm 
thinking" — sinking  his  voice  to  a  solemn  whisper — "of 
poisoning  him  !  " 

Patricia  shrinks  back  from  him,  and  grows  decidedly  pale. 

"  Poison  him  ?  "  she  breathes  faintly. 

"  Decidedly,  my  dear.  Like  a  rat  !  He's  good  fcr 
nothing.  He  cumbers  the  earth  !  Then  why  not  dispose 
of  him  ! " 

Could  anything  more  cruelly  cold-blooded  be  imagined. 
Is  this  the  kindly  gentle  friend  to  whom  she  has  come  with 
a  view  to  relieving  herself  of  her  troubles  ?   Is  he  mad  ?  or 
only  innately  wicked  ?    Patricia  shudders. 

"  Oh,  spare  him  !  "  she  cries  in  faltering  accents.  "  Do 
not  do  this  thing  !  If  you  won't  think  of  him,  think  of 
yourself  !  So  many  have  done  that  sort  of  tiling,  and  have 
always  been  discovered  !  You  will  be  found  out ;  I  know 
you  will." 

"  Not  unless  you  betray  me,"  says  Mr.  Bohun,  thought- 
fully. "To  you  alone  I  have  confided  my  design.  Will 
you  betray  me  ?  " 

There  is  an  iron  chair  near  her,  and  into  it  Patricia 
sinks,  now  completely  overcome.  If  she  doesn't  promise 
entire  secrecy,  probably  he  will  murder  her  too.  Oh, 
horrible  thought !  Yes,  she  will  promise  anything ;  any- 
thing ! — no  matter  what ! 

"  Of  course  I  won't  betray  you,"  she  says,  with  a  painful 
assumption  of  a  dignified  calmness.  "  For  one  thing,  I 
have  known  you  much  longer  than  I  have  known  him  ! 
No  ;  be  assured  I  won't  betray  you.  But  still,  as  your 
friend,  I  would  entreat  you  to  think  of  the  consequences." 

"They  won't  be  much,"  declares  Mr.  Bohun  airily. 
''  Really  the  beast  is  of  no  account  whatever.  And  the 
way  I  shall  manage  it,  it  will  never  be  discovered. 
Remember,  Patricia,  you  are  my  accomplice ;  you  are  the 
accessory  before  the  deed  ! " 

Patricia's  pulses  grow  feeble.  She  leans  back  in  her 
chair. 

"  Oh,  poor  young  man  ! "  she  whispers  miserably. 

"Eh?  You've  met  him,  then?"  exclaims  Mr.  Bohun 
with  some  surprise.     "  And  you  think  he'll  be  sorry,  eh  ? " 
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"Wouldn't  you  be  sorry  ?  Would  /  like  it ! "  cries 
Patricia  tragically,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  I  shouldn't  think  anything  of  it.  It's  a  mere  trifle 
after  all,  says  Dick  Bohun,  defending  his  infamous  action 
stoutly. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Bohun,  but  to  die! — and  by  foul  and  mur- 
derous hands  !     Is  death,  then,  '  a  trifle,'  do  you  think  1 " 

"  My  dear,  you  exaggerate  matters.  It  will  be  quite 
instantaneous,  I  swear  to  you.     The  dog  won't  feel  it." 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  call  him  by  such  a  name 
as  that ! "  exclaims  Patricia  indignantly,  her  horror  and 
disgust  overcoming  her  sense  of  fear. 

"  You  wouldn't  call  him  a  cat,  would  you  ? "  asks  old 
Bohun,  laughing  outright  in  a  buoyant  fashion  that  pre- 
cludes all  belief  in  a  latent  remorse. 

"  I'd  call  him  a  man  ! — a  fellow-creature  ! — a  beinsc  with 
a  soul !  "  cries  she,  rising  to  her  feet.  Honest  anger  has 
brought  a  brilliant  colour  to  her  cheek,  and  a  light  to  her 
eye  !  _ 

It  is  now  Dick  Bohun's  turn  to  betray  amazement. 

"  What !  accredit  a  half-bred  bull-terrier  with  a  soul ! 
Call  him  a  man  and  a  brother  !  My  dear  child,  your  brain 
is  upset,  and  it  is  all  my  fault.  You  are  faint  from  want 
of  food." 

"  I'm  not,"  replies  Patricia  weakly.  "  I  am  only  puzzled. 
Tell  me  who  it  is  you  are  going  to  poison  1 " 

"  Why,  Phil's  abominable  dog,"  says  Mr.  Bohun  forcibly 
"  Who  did  you  think  it  was  1 " 

"  Phil ! "  murmurs  Patricia  faintly,  sinking  back  upon 
the  chair. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  shrubberies  to  right  and  left  of 
them  resound  with  Mr.  Bohun's  laughter.  "Long  and 
loud  laughs  he."  It  seems  to  the  ashamed  Patricia  as 
though  his  merriment  will  never  have  an  end.  At  last, 
perforce,  she  joins  in  it. 

"  Oh !  it  is  all  very  well,"  she  cries  at  last,  wiping  her 
eyes.  "  But  anyone  would  have  thought  it,  let  me  tell 
you.  And  after  all,  what  does  it  matter?  People  often 
make  mistakes,  don't  they  2  You've  made  a  mistake  once 
or  twice  in  your  life,  haven't  you  now  ?  " 
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"  I  have  indeed,"  acknowledges  old  Dick,  still  roaring 
with  laughter. 

"  Well,  Sandie  has  made  a  mistake  now ;  and  that's 
what  I  have  come  to  see  you  about,"  declares  Patricia, 
growing  suddenly  very  solemn. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Bohun  followed  suit.  Seating  himself 
besides  her,  he  takes  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Xow,  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  he  asks  comfortably 

"  Ah,  how  difficult  it  is  to  explain !  "  returns  she  pathe- 
tically; "  some  things  come  slowly  to  the  lips,  and  this  is 
one  of  them."  Here  she  pauses  again,  and  feels  that  her 
courage  is  swiftly  and  surely  ebbing  away  from  her.  "  I 
am  going  to  ask  you  something  dreadful,"  she  whispers  at 
last  in  a  tone  that  is  just  barely  audible  to  him.  "  But," 
with  trembling  lips  and  downcast  eyes,  "  you  must  try 
not  to  think  too  hardly  of  me  on  account  of  it." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  try,  my  dear,"  says  old  Bohun 
tenderly.  "  I  couldn't  think  hardly  of  your  mother's  child, 
if  I  tried." 

"  When  I  am  twenty-four  (which  won't  be  a  very,  very 
long  time,"  dismally),  "  I  shall  inherit,  through  some  cousin 
of  my  mother's,  .£1,000.  I  want  you  to  advance  me  now 
£340  of  it." 

She  blushes  crimson  and  hangs  down  her  head. 

Old  Bohun  laughs. 

"  Is  that  ail  ?  "  asks  he.  "  Why,  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  confess  to  half  a  dozen  murders  at  least,  or,  at 
all  events,  to  a  poisoning,  bad  as  my  own  contempla  ted 
one  of  a  moment  since.  The  one  you  found  me  out  in, 
eh  ?  "  Here  he  chuckles  again  involuntarily  at  the  remem- 
brance of  it;  and  then,  at  a  second  and  later  memory, 
pulls  himself  up  rather  short  and  looks  quite  grave. 

"  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it,"  says  Patricia  ;  and  forth- 
with reveals  to  him  her  trouble :  Sandie's  evil  behaviour ; 
her  father's  ignorance  of  it,  and  his  inability  to  find  even 
so  small  a  sum  of  ready  money  just  now;  and  her  own 
determination  to  come  over  to  him,  as  the  one  person  likely 
to  help  her  in  her  perplexity. 

When  6he  has  finished,  she  looks  up  wistfully  at  him 
out  of  her  beautiful  earnest  eyes. 
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"  I  should  not  have  come,  perhaps  ? "  she  says  with 
anxious  questioning.  "It  was  an  unfeminine  thing  to 
do,  and  you  will  despise  me  for  it  ? "     Her  voice  fails  her. 

"  Despise  you !  I  consider  you  have  done  me  a  great 
honour  i  "  exclaims  he  hotly.  I  feel  proud  and  glad  of  it. 
To  whom,  indeed,  would  you  come  if  not  to  your  oldest 
friend.  And  Sandie  mustn't  be  peached  upon,  mind  that. 
Naughty  boy  !  naughty  boy  !  Did  exactly  what  I  did  at 
his  age,  but  /  got  a  good  horsewhipping  for  it  from  my 
governor.     Eh,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  if  papa  should  ever  know  ! "  begins  Patricia, 
sadly.     But  he  stops  her. 

"  He  never  shall  know.  Tell  you  what,  my  dear.  You 
come  indoors  with  me  now,  and  I'll  write  you  out  a  cheque 
on  the  spot,  and  you  can  give  it  to  the  scapegrace  with 
your  love ;  and  we  will  never  tell  anyone— you  and  I — one 
word  about  it  I " 

"  Ah  !"  says  Patricia.  Her  eyes  fill  with  tears.  "With- 
out premeditation,  she  flings  her  arm  around  his  neck  and 
kisses  him  warmly  out  of  the  divine  gratitude  of  her  heart. 

"  Why,  that's  a  gift  worth  five  times  the  money,"  says 
he,  comically.  "And  so  I'm  not  out  of  your  debt  after  all. 
Remember  what  is  due  to  you  for  your  solitary  confinement 
indoors  during  all  the  time  I  was  idly  meandering  through 
my  turnips." 

"  It  wasn't  altogether  solitary,"  confesses  Patricia,  de- 
murely.    "  Some  one  shared  my  lot." 

"  The  dog  ?  "  asks  he. 

"  The  dog's  master,  I  expect,"  returns  she  laughing. 

"  Eh  ! "  says  Mr.  Bohun.  For  a  moment  he  stares  at 
her.     "  What,  Phil  ?  "  asks  he  then,  laughing  too. 

"Yes,  that  was  his  name.  'Mr.  Phil,'  Thomas  called 
him.  I  didn't  hear  his  other  name,  but  I  felt  instinctively 
he  was  one  of  those  men  from  the  Bigton  barracks.  A 
tall  nondescript  sort  of  person" — with  an  airy  wave  of 
her  hand — "  with  an  eye  like  a  gimlet,  and  manners  that 
left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired." 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so !  "  says  Mr.  Bohun,  instantly,  who 
seems  somewhat  tickled  by  this  description  of  his  visitor. 

"  I  knew  you  would  agree  with  me,"  goes  on  Patricia, 
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who  has  not  as  yet  quite  forgiven  '  ilr.  Phil's '  rather  un- 
translatable smile  as  he  bade  her  adieu.  "  I  didn't  think 
much  of  him  myself.  He  is  many  things  he  ought  not  to 
be.  But  we  waste  time  discussing  him.  The  regiment 
now  at  Bigton  is  ordered  to  Ireland  I  hear,  within  the 
fortnight ;  so  (as  I  kojx)  your  friend  and  I  are  not  likely 
to  meet  again." 

"  He  is  unfortunate  in  having  fallen  so  utterly  into  your 
bad  graces." 

"  His  appreciation  of  his  own  graces  will  support  him," 
returns  Patricia,  shrugging  her  shoulders  ;  "  and  after  all,'' 
magnanimously,  "  I  dare  say  he  is  well  enough  in  his  own 
way  (though  it  isn't  a  nice  way ;)  but  still  he  oughtn't  to 
be  inquisitive.     In  a  man,  that  is  a  melancholy  fault." 

"  I  begin  to  feel  distinctly  ashamed  of  my — my  visitor," 
says  Mr.  Bohun ;  '-what  did  he  say  to  you?  Put  you 
through  vour  Catechism,  eh  ?  " 

"Through  the  first    part  of  it,   certainly.     He  said  in 

effect,  '  What  is  your '  "     She  checks  herself  abruptly, 

and  colours  very  generously  Then  she  moves  somewhat 
closer  to  him  : 

"There  is  just  one  other  little  wee  thing  you  can  do  for 
me,"  she  whispers  eoaxingly.     "  Will  you  do  it  ? " 

"  Anything ! "  returns  old  Dick,  committing  himself 
gallantly. 

"  Promise  me,  then,  that  you  will  never  tell  your  friend 
my  name  ! " 

"I  promise  faithfully      But  why,  my  dear?  " 

"  Well,  you  see  " — hesitating,  and  blushing,  and  twisting 
the  button  of  his  coat  round  and  round  between  her  fingers 
with  a  pretty  confusion — "  I — I  didn't  want  him  to  know 
who  I  was.  Riding  out  alone,  you  see,  without  saying 
anything  to  them  at  home  ;  eh  ?  I  feared  he  might  speak 
of  meeting  me  here,  to  his  brother-officers,  and  that  it 
might  then  come  to  papa's  ears,  and  so  I  should  have  to 
explain   everything,   and  Sandie,  in  spite  of  my  desire   to 

hide  him,  would  come  to  open  grief  after  all.     So  I " 

She  breaks  off  abruptly  and  lowers  her  eyes  to  the  ground. 
"  All  would  have  gone  well,"  she  continues  at  last,  with  a 
little  burst  of  irritation,    "  but  for  that  wretched  young 
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man  in  there,"  pointing  towards  the  library.  "  Would 
you  believe  it,  he  actually  had  the— the  audacity  to  ask  me 
who  I  was  !  " 

"  Say  the  word,"  says  old  Bohun,  "  and  I'll  have  him 
flayed  alive  !     Well  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  was  determined  he  shouldn't  know  my  real 
name,  so  I  told  him  I  was  one  of  the — Darnleys  of 
Dering." 

"One  of  the  Darnleys  of  Dering?  Ha!  ha!  ha!" 
roars  he;  "  one  of  the  Darnleys,  eh  ?     Ha  ?  ha!  ha!" 

"  Yes,"  regarding  him  with  a  certain  gravity  that 
savours  of  disapproval;  "being  one  of  the  men  stationed 
at  Bigton,  I  knew  he  could  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
Dering  people.  I  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  do  it ;  but 
he  was  mistaken  enough  to  ask  me  the  question  outright, 
and  what  could  I  do  ?  " 

"  What  indeed ! "  says  Mr.  Bohun,  who  is  now  almost 
apoplectic  with  a  mirth  he  tries  in  vain  to  subdue  ;  "  and 
which  of  them  did  you  personate,  Penelope  or  Matilda  ? " 

"  Matilda,"  says  Patricia  solemnlv. 

"  Matilda  !  By  Jove  !  Ha !  Ha  !  HA  !  "  cries  old 
Bohun,  once  more  forgetful  of  his  manners.  He  throws 
back  his  head  and  slaps  his  leg,  and  gives  way  to  laughter 
undisguised. 

Meanwhile  Patricia — standing  nrately  before  him— 
watches  him  with  an  unsmiling  eye.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all  ?  What  has  she  said  or  done  to  evoke  such 
amusement  in  his  breast  ?     Wrath  grows  within  her. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  says  suddenly,  turning  to  him 
with  a  suspicious  sweetness  in  her  tone,  "  I  had  no  idea, 
until  this  moment,  that  the  situation  was  so  rich  in 
humour.  But  forgive  my  dulness — where  does  the  joke 
come  in  ? " 

"  What ! "  says  he,  wiping  his  eyes,  "  and  can't  you 
see  it  ? "  This  question  on  his  part  is  only  put  to  gain 
time. 

"  No,"  returns  she  slowly ;  I  c&nnot  I " 

"  What  ?  Don't  you  see  ?  Your  being  alone  there 
together,  and  your  saying  you  were  Matilda,  you  know, 

eh?    and — er "     Here    he    hopelessly   flounders,    and 
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goes   down   altogether   beneath   Patricia's   gaze,   which  is 
directed  full  at  him  and  never  falters. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  she  says  with  severity,  "that  you 
don't  know,  either,  where  that  joke  comes  in.  Not  that  it 
matters  ;  only,  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  little  more 
straightforward  of  you  if  you  had  said  openly  that  you 
were  laughing  at  me  ! 

"Far  be  such  a  thing  from  me,  my  dear!"  says  old 
Bohun,  suppressing  the  last  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  returns  she  gaily,  rising  suddenly 
out  of  her  small  chagrin,  and  smiling  at  him  with  all  the 
old  geniality.  "  I  must  be  going,"  she  continues,  tucking 
her  arm  into  his. 

"  WeU,  come  in  first  and  get  the  cheque,"  suggests  he. 

At  this  her  pretty  face  grows  all  aglow,  and  she  hangs 
back  a  bit. 

"Are  you  sure — quite  sure — that  I  sha'n't  meet  that 
horrid  young  man?"  she  asks  anxiously. 

They  are  now  at  a  spot  that  runs  parallel  with  a  thick 
laurel  hedge,  and  a  young  man,  walking  leisurely  along  at 
the  other  side  of  it,  on  the  soft  mossy  sward,  hears  her 
words  distinctly. 

"  She  is  ungrateful,"  he  murmurs  to  himself  as  he  gets 
quickly  out  of  further  heaving.  "  There  are  many  reasons 
why  1  should  call  her  a  horrid  young  woman,  and  yet  I 
have  not  done  so  I " 

He  turns  the  corner,  and  is  lost  to  sight.  Patricia, 
being  reassured  by  Mr.  Bohun  as  to  the  impossibility  of 
her  coming  once  again  face  to  face  with  her  new  bete  noir, 
receives  the  little  scrap  of  paper  that  will  set  her  brother 
free  from  care  and  disgrace,  and  having  most  willingly 
bartered  for  it  (as  she  believes)  the  greater  part  of  the 
small  inheritance  criming  to  her,  goes  home  rejoicing 
through  the  fast-gathering  twilight. 

Already  dusk  is  on  her.  The  God  of  Day,  never  too 
brilliant  at  this  time  of  year,  has  sunk  behind  the  hills  in 
a  red  glory,  and  here  and  there  the  shadows  are  deepening 
as  night  draws  on  apace. 

"Where  is ;  Miss  Heriot?"  she  asks,  as  she  .springs  from 
her  horse  at  the  hall  door  of  The  Chevies. 
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Miss  Heriot  had  just  gone  down  by  the  copse  way 
towards  Grant's  Farm,  to  see  Kate  Dempsey,  whose 
"man"  was  in  trouble,  the  footman  tells  her;  so  nothing 
is  left  for  Patricia  but  to  wait  patiently  for  her  return 
to  disclose  her  news. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise : 
Aud  he  who  loves  not  others,  lives  un'oleat." 

•*  'Tis  better  not  to  be,  than  be  unhappy." 

Ever  and  more  quickly  deepens  the  twilight.  The  short 
and  sombre  day  has  run  its  race,  and  now  Death  stares  ill 
openly.  "  The  old  age  of  day — the  infancy  of  night"  has 
come,  and  across  its  shadowy  border-land  Imogen  Heriot 
walks  with  a  light  firm  step,  bound  on  her  errand  of 
mercy. 

Her  dainty  furs  clothe  her  round,  and  nestle  closely  to 
her  throat.  Upon  her  stately  head  a  somewhat  severe 
little  cap  sits  lovingly.  Her  eyes,  large  and  pensive, 
lifted  every  now  and  then  from  the  frosty  road  she 
travels,  seem  soft  and  full  of  kindliness.  There  is  a 
certain  sense  of  enjoyment  in  the  very  freedom  of  her 
step,  and  occasionally  her  face  grows  into  a  more  pro- 
nounced sweetness  as  her  fingers  tighten  on  the  littlo 
purse  she  holds  in  her  right  hand.  A  very  little  purse, 
yet  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  small  moneys  of  which 
she  stands  possessed,  although  she  is  Miss  Heriot  of  The 
Chevies  !  A  purse  destined  to  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Dempsey  for  the  emancipation  of  "  her  man 
from  present  trouble. 

From  time  to  time  one  may  hear  upon  the  chilly  air  the 
sound  of  a  gun — sometimes  nearer,  sometimes  farther,  but 
always  with  a  startling  distinctness. 

"  They  must  be  on  their  homeward  way,"  she  tells  her- 
self, quickening  her  steps.  "  I  hope  Patricia  will  be  in 
to  give  them  their  tea.     Ah  !  there  again  !     '  Who'd  be  a 
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dog  ? "  say  some ;  but  who  would  be  a  bird,  say  T,  for  at 
least  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve  ?  Poor  little  wretches, 
how  unhappy  they  must  be  to-day  !  How  terrified  by  the 
invasion   of   a   savage   tribe  into  their   quiet   territories  ! 

And  yet "  she  checks  herself  abruptly  and  laughs  a 

little.  I  think  she  was  going  to  say,  "  And  yet  what  a 
capital  thing  cold  grouse  isl"  when  the  wickedness  of  such 
a  thing  occurred  to  her. 

A  yard  or  two  more  brings  her  to  the  cottage  where 
she  would  be.  Ten  minutes  suffice  for  the  telling  of  her 
sympathy,  and  the  offering  of  the  contents  of  the  pretty 
purse.  Alas !  they  are  not  enough  to  redeem  Mr. 
Dempsey  from  his  trouble.  It  is  a  welcome  help,  but  not 
the  whole  sum,  and  Imogen,  pale  and  sorrowful,  sinks 
upon  a  low  chair,  and  ponders  dismally  upon  the  people 
she  may  or  may  not  ask  to  help  her  and  Mrs.  Dempsey. 
Her  charities  up  to  this  have  been  entirely  confined  to 
her  own  slender  resources,  and  to  have  to  ask  for  assis- 
tance for  her  poor  is  abominable  to  her.  So  she  grows 
pale  and  silent,  and  very  sad. 

Into  the  midst  of  this  sadness  and  perplexity  cqmes  a 
little  child,  who,  creeping  cautiously  up  to  her,  at  last, 
emboldened  by  the  lack  of  prevention,  climbs  into  her 
arms. 

Almost  as  he  finds  his  way  into  this  happy  shelter,  a 
young  man,  eager  for  a  light  for  his  pipe,  finds  his  way 
to  the  cottage-door,  and  from  that  to  the  family  sitting- 
room,  where  Imogen  is  sitting  with  the  pretty  three-year- 
old  baby  upon  her  knee. 

Imogen !  No  longer  the  cold,  unapproachable  Imogen 
of  his  everyday  life,  but  a  tender,  lovable  Imogen,  who  is 
smiling  down  at  the  little  boy,  whose  bare  brown  feet  kick 
triumphantly  and  unforbidden  amongst  the  fashionable 
bows  and  kiltings  of  her  gown. 

A  tall  woman,  with  dark  blue  eyes  and  reddish  hair,  is 
standing  by  the  hearthstone.  She  is  very  pale,  and  her 
eyes  are  red  with  weeping.  These  sad  eyes  are  turned  on 
Imogen  with  a  look  in  them  of  unutterable  gratitude. 

Felix  Brown,  crossing  the  threshold,  advances  nearer  to 
them,  and  so  attracts  notice.     He  smiles  at  the  sorrowful 
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woman  of  the  house,  stands  his  gun  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  and  holds  out  his  hand  to  Miss  Heriot. 

"  Good-morning,"  he  says,  smiling.  "  It  seems  late  in  the 
day  for  that  salutation,  doesn't  it  ?  But  you  will  remem- 
ber that  we  did  not  see  you  at  breakfast." 

"  Xo."  The  tender  smile  has  died  from  her  lips,  and 
once  again  the  cold,  unfriendly  glance  that  seems  reserved 
for  him  alone  displays  itself  in  her  steady  eyes.  "  My 
father  was  not  going  shooting  this  morning ;  I  never  care 
to  attend  an  early  breakfast  unless  he  is  there." 

"  I  can  quite  understand,"  says  Felix,  who  is  not  alto- 
gether displeased  by  this  speech. 

"Have  you  had  good  sport?"  asks 'Miss  Heriot  pre- 
sently, with  all  the  air  of  one  who  feels  that  something 
must  be  said. 

"  Pretty  well.  I  got  separated  from  the  others  about 
twenty  minutes  ago,  and,  seeking  them,  stumbled  on  this 
cottage."     Here  he  turns  to  the  good  woman  of  the  house  : 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  goes  on  with  a  very 
courteous  friendliness,  "I  hoped  you  would  give  me  a 
light,  as  my  matches  have  somehow  disappeared." 

"Ye're  welcome  to  anything  I  have,  sir,"  replies  the 
woman  in  a  low  melancholy  voice,  but  with  unmistakable 
hospitality.  The  extreme  sadness  of  her  look  and  tone 
strikes  Felix.  She  is  a  handsome  woman,  with  a  soft  Irish 
face  and  a  brogue  of  the  richest  quality.  Even  as  he 
watches  her,  struck  by  something  peculiarly  woeful  in  her 
expression,  that  expression  changes  as  if  by  magic,  and 
another  one  of  maternal  wrath  takes  its  place.  Her  eyes' 
have  fallen  upon  her  son  and  heir  nestling  in  Imogen's 
arms. 

"  Patsey !  ye  thief  o'  the  world,  come  out  o'  that ! " 
exclaims  she,  indignantly.  "  Is  it  to  spile  the  good  lady's 
fine  gown,  ye  would  ?  Look  at  yer  muddy  feet,  ye  young 
blagguard,  an'  they  lyin'  widout  a  blush  agin  her  ilegant 
skirt  I  Arrah,  where  were  ye  caught  at  all,  that  I  can't 
dhrive  a  bit  o'  manners  into  ye  1  Come  out  o'  that,  I  tell 
ye  ! " 

"  Oh  no !  Please,  no,"  intercedes  Imogen,  earnestly,  as 
sho  presses  the  boy's  bonny  saucy  head  against  her  breast. 
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"  I  like  him  to  be  here  very  much ;  and  he  likes  to  be  here. 
Don't  you,  Patsey  ?  " 

Patsey  makes  no  audible  reply,  but  he  casts  a  little, 
pretty  impish  smile  at  his  mother  over  Imogen's  protect- 
ing arm.  He  is  a  remarkably  handsome  child,  dark  and 
brilliant,  and  a  little  foreign  in  appearance,  as  many  of  the 
Southern  Irish  sometimes  are. 

"  Ye're  too  good  to  him,  yer  honour,"  says  the  woman, 
in  a  rather  wearied  way.  Her  useless  anger  at  an  end, 
she  has  again  remembered  her  present  grief,  and  sorrow's 
wing  has  once  more  enfolded  her  in  its  sad  embrace. 

A  tiny  cry  from  the  room  upstairs,  coming  at  this 
moment,  mercifully  diverts  her  attention  for  the  second 
time  from  her  troubles.  In  an  instant  all  the  motherhood 
within  her  is  awake.  She  takes  an  involuntary  step 
forward,  then  hesitates  and  glances  at  Imogen.  Natural 
courtesy  reminds  her  that  her  guests  should  be  first  in 
her  mind. 

"  She's  crying,"  she  says  to  Imogen  in  a  mysterious 
whisper,  thereby  throwing  herself  upon  the  other  woman's 
mercy. 

"  Then  go  to  her,"  entreats  Imogen.  "  Patsey  and  I," 
smiling  reassuringly,  "will  entertain  Mr.  Brown  during 
your  absence." 

Mrs.  Dempsey  curtseys  gratefully,  and  disappears  up  the 
winding  ladder  tthat  leads  to  the  room  above,  where  her 
baby  is  crying. 

Felix  turns  to  Imogen  : 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  that  poor  woman  ?  "  he  asks. 
"  Her  face  might  haunt  one,  it  is  so  replete  with  sadness. 
Is  there,"  hesitating,  "  a  secret  connected  with  her  sorrow, 
or  might  I  know  ?  " 

"  It  is  too  old  a  story  to  be  a  secret,"  says  Miss  Heriot 
gently;  and  again  the  tender,  sympathetic  look  grows 
within  her  eyes,  and  her  lips  take  a  sorrowful  curve  that 
adds  tenfold  to  their  beauty.  "  She  is  in  sad  distress,  poor 
soul !  and  through  no  fault  of  hers  or  her  husband.  He 
went  surety  some  time  since  for  a  friend  (a  very  false  one), 
and  when  the  money  became  due  the  friend  was  not  to  be 
found;   and  now  they  must  leave  their  little  home,  and 
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walk  bare  of  hope  and  all  worldly  possessions  in  the  cold 
world." 

"  But  what  is  the  sum  ?  It  cannot  be  anything  so  very 
great,"  says  Felix,  leaning  forward  with  growing  interest 
within  his  eyes. 

"  Not  great  to  the  few,  but  very  great  to  the  many," 
replies  she  with  a  faint  smile.  "  It  will  make  you  laugh, 
perhaps,  when  I  tell  you  that  a,  hundred  pounds  would 
cover  their  debt ;  but  that  is  as  much  to  them  as  a  fortune 
to  other  people.  She  was  a  maid  of  ours  at  one  time," 
goes  on  Imogen  hurriedly.  "  And — and  we  all  were  fond 
of  her.  1  feel  it  very  much.  You  must  not  think  I  did 
not  try  to  do  something  ;  but  I  had  so  little  of  my  own," 
paling  perceptibly.  "  And  there  was  nobody  I  could  bring 
myself  to  ask  to  help  me " 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  says  Felix  gently,  when  she  breaks 
off  somewhat  abruptly  to  bend  her  beautiful  head  above 
Patsey's  curls,  "  very  glad.  Tell  me,  may  /  be  the  happy 
person  to  get  this  poor  woman  out  of  her  difficulties  ? " 

Imogen  starts  preceptibly,  and  lifts  her  eyes  to  his.  All 
the  blood  dies  from  her  cheeks,  and 

"Paler  and  sweeter  than  leaves  that  cover  the  blush  of  the  bud" 

grows  her  face.  About  her  lips  there  is  a  touch  of  com- 
pression. 

"  You  must  not  do  this  thing  because— because  1  have 
suggested  it  to  you,"  she  says  hurriedly,  scarcely  knowing 
what  interpretation  may  be  placed  upon  her  words. 

"  You  are  ungenerous  !  "  returns  the  young  man  slowly. 
"  I  do  this  thing  because  it  gives  me  a  pleasure  I  seldom 
enjoy.  I  do  it  solely" — giving  her  back  her  own  anxious 
glance  very  steadily — "to  gratify  a  selfish  longing  of  mine 
to  be  regarded  as  a  comfort  by  somebody  ! " 

In  spite  of  his  efforts  to  conceal  everything  from  her, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  anguish  in  his  eyes  that  will 
not  be  suppressed,  and  that  betrays  to  her  more  than  he 
knows. 

Her  white  lids  fall  over  her  eyes. 

'■  Indeed  I  wronged  you,"  she  says  in  a  low  tone,  but 
very  coldly.  "  Do  what  you  can — what  I  cannot  do — for 
this  poor  creature." 
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SiiS  turns  away  from  him  as  she  makes  this  apology,  and 
gives  all  her  attention,  seemingly,  to  the  child  upon  her 
knees.  Somehow  this  small,  curt  neglect  of  his  presence 
hurts  him  more  than  all  that  has  gone  before.  He 
changes  his  position  abruptly,  and  stares  out  of  the 
window. 

A  long  silence  ensues.  Then  again — in  a  very  low 
voice,  and  coldly  still — she  speaks.  And  what  is  there  in 
her  voice  that  suggests  to  him  the  idea  that  she  is  a  little 
bit  ashamed  of  herself  'I 

"  What  is  it  you  would  do  for  her  ?  "  she  asks  gently. 

"  Far  less  than  you  can  do,"  exclaims  he  vehemently, 
facing  her.  "  I  can  give  her  no  tender  words,  no  com- 
forting assurance ;  I  can  only  send  her,  to-night,  a  slip  of 
paper  that- " 

"  That  will  outweigh  in  her  esteem  all  tender  words  of 
mine,"  interrupts  she  with  a  half -smile.  "  Be  comforted  ; 
you  will  do  her  more  good  with  that  small  '  slip  of  paper ' 
you  mention  than  I  could  with  a  thousand  protestations." 
She  pauses.     "  It  is  very  good  of  you,"  she  finishes  slowly. 

The  child,  who  has  been  fidgeting  with  the  trinkets  on 
her  chain,  now  drags  out  her  watch  and  drops  it  into  her 
lap.     Taking  it  up,  her  eyes  fall  upon  the  dial. 

"  So  late  !  "  she  exclaims.     "  I  must  be  going." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Dempsey  re-enters  the  room. 

"  'Tis  late,  too,  dear,"  she  says  in  her  soft  way.  "  The 
masther  will  be  mad  if  ye're  late  for  dinner."  It  is  evi- 
dent that  she  remembers  acutely  all  the  small  touches  of 
life  that  stirred  her  existence  when  in  service  at  The 
Chevies.  "  An'  that  child  in  yer  arms  all  this  time  1 
Patsey,  I'm  tellin'  ye  I'll  be  even  wid  ye  for  it  yet." 

"  I  have  told  you  I  like  him ;  he  is  such  a  pretty  boy  '  " 
says  Imogen,  sweetly. 

But  Patsey  the  ungrateful,  careless  of  this  sweet  speech, 
has  now  raised  himself  upright  on  Miss  Heriot's  knees,  and 
seeing  something  attractive  in  Felix,  or  Felix's  belongings, 
is  holding  out  his  arms  to  him,  and  kicking  vigorously  to 
be  taken. 

Felix  hesitates,  glancing  at  Imogen,  and  laughing  a 
little       As   for    her,   she   loosens   her   arms    from   round 
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the   child,  and    a   little   sudden   colour    flames   into    her 
cheeks. 

"  Yes,  take  him,"  she  says,  "  if  he  wishes  it.  You  see 
he  is  changeable  and  fickle,  like  all  the  rest  of  his  sex." 

"  A  hard  speech,  is  it  not  ? "  He  leans  forward  as  he 
speaks,  and  lifts  the  chubby  boy  upon  his  knee.  "With  a 
little  baby-cry  of  joy  the  child  clutches  eagerly  at  a  small 
but  jewelled  pendant  that  hangs  from  his  chain.  It  is  a 
solitary  ornament,  and  very  insignificant,  but  the  eyes  of 
the  young  are  sharp  to  see. 

"  After  all,  it  isn't  me,"  says  Felix,  laughing  again,  and 
glancing  at  her  over  the  baby's  head;  "it  is  this  foolish 
bauble." 

"  Nevertheless,  he  preferred  it  to  me,"  returns  she, 
smiling  too.  Then,  rising  to  her  feet,  she  looks  first  at 
Mrs.  Dempsey  and  then,  with  a  quick  question  in  her 
eyes,  at  him.  But  Felix  shakes  his  head.  To  be  thanked 
openly  is  horrible  to  most  men. 

"  Ah,  well !  "  says  Miss  Heriot.  Perhaps  she  is  a  little 
disappointed.  To  be  able  to  lift  a  burden  from  another's 
shoulders  is  sweet  to  all  good  women.  And  now  that 
imploring  shake  of  his  head  forbids  her  to  speak. 

"  Good-bye,  Kate,"  she  says,  taking  the  woman's  hand 
affectionately,  "  and  do  not  be  too  downhearted.  To- 
morrow— to-morrow,"  impressively,  "  I  feel — I  know  will 
be  a  lucky  day  for  you  !  " 

"  Yes,  to-morrow,"  supplements  Felix,  glad  to  get  off  on 
such  easy  terms. 

The  woman,  somewhat  bewildered,  glances  from  one  to 
the  other  anxiously.  Perhaps  she  gathers  from  their  faces 
the  hope  they  would  inspire,  because  her  own  brightens 
marvellously,  and  her  large  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

"  However  it  be,  may  the  Holy  Vargin  bless  you  two  !  " 
she  says  solemnly.     "  Both  in  yer  life  an'  in  yer  death  !  " 

There  is  some  intangible  meaning  in  her  tone  that  con- 
nects the  two  of  whom  she  speaks.  Felix  grows  a  little 
pale,  and  a  line  that  might  be  born  of  pain  gathers  round 
his  sensitive  lips. 

Imogen  looks  at  her  kindly. 

"  A  sweet  prayer,  Kate,  for  which  I  thank  you,"  she 
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says,  turning  towards  the  door.  But  the  woman,  hurrying 
after  her,  lays  her  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"  One  minute,  dear,"  she  entreats.  "  Tell  me  now,  is  it 
thrue  what  I  hear,  that  ye've  given  yerself  to  the  young 
lord  stayin'  wid  Mrs.  Deverill  V' 

The  words,  though  softly  spoken,  are,  in  the  small 
rooin.  distinctly  audible  to  Felix. 

'•  It  may  be,"  returns  Imogen,  with  her  slow,  lovelj 
smile.  '•  Moi*e  unlikely  things  have  happened.  But  1 
have  heard  nothing  about  it.'' 

Although  her  tone  is  so  self- possessed,  she  cannot  re- 
strain the  warm  colour  that  rises,  and  crimsons  her  cheek  ; 
and  seeing  it,  Felix,  in  spite  of  the  comfort  conveyed  by 
her  words,  feels  his  heart  sink  within  him.  He  places  the 
little  boy  gently  on  the  floor. 

"  May  I  come  with  you  ?  "  he  asks  Imogen,  as  she  once 
more  moves  towards  the  entrance.  And  having  received 
a  polite,  if  cold,  permission,  he  bids  his  whilom  hostess  a 
courteous  adieu,  and  follows  Imogen  into  the  growing 
darkness  of  the  mystic  night.  The  child,  running  after 
them,  holds  out  his  arms,  not  to  Imogen,  but  to  Felix — a 
little  glowing  figure  in  the  gathering  twilight.  Felix 
kisses  him,  and  so  does  Miss  Heriot ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  her  face,  as  she  rises  from  the  embrace,  that 
Felix  cannot  read. 

'•  You  see,  you  really  did  conquer,''  she  says,  as  they 
once  more  proceed  homewards.  ''  Those  words  of  mine,  if 
"  hard,''  as  you  called  them,  were  just." 

'•  Perhaps  so.  But  surely  they  apply  to  women  more 
than  to  men.'' 

"The  greatest  student  of  human  nature  the  world  ever 
saw  does  not  agree  with  you.  "What  does  Shakespeare 
say  ?     Have  you  forgotten  I 

■'  '  O  He.ii en  !    Were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect ;  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults.' '' 


u 


'  A  gentle  judgment !  "  protests   Felix  lightly.     "  One 
error  !     Is  that  nil  that  can  be  laid  to  our  charge  ?  " 
••  But  such  a  one  !     It  '  fills  you  with  faults  f'  " 
'■  Now   you  are  playing  with  your   quotation — making 
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what  was  a  general  accusation  into  a  more  particular  one. 
In  one  moment  vou  change  the  offensive  '  him '  into  the 
unkindly  '  you ' !  Is  that  just  ?  Besides,  you  wrong  me  ? " 
He  looks  up  from  the  frosty  road  (where  already  the 
sudden  moonlight  is  throwing  its  brilliant  rays,  transform- 
ins;  all  things  beneath  its  touch  into  molten  silver)  into 
her  pale,  motionless,  but  most  perfect  face.  He  looks,  but 
no  glance  from  her  is  gained.  She  walks  steadily  onwards, 
as  though  he,  and  the  heart  within  him  beating  so  madly 
for  her  sake,  are  as  dead  to  her  as  the  autumn  leaves 
beneath  her  feet. 

He  chokes  back  a  passionate  word  or  two,  and  once 
again,  after  a  slight  struggle  with  nature,  which  is  always 
troublesome,  he  speaks  with  an  admirable  calmness. 

"  There  are  no  two  souls  alike  in  all  this  world,"  he 
remarks  in  a  low  tone.  When  you  spoke  of  fickleness  you 
did  not  understand.  Of  myself  so  much  I  know,  that  if 
the  love  I  covet  were  given  me,  I  would  be  true  to  it 
through  time  and  through  eternity  !  " 

Imogen  makes  no  reply.  Although  now  the  stars  are 
high  in  the  heavens,  he  cannot  see  her  face,  which  is 
partially  turned  from  him.  Daylight,  loth  to  depart,  still 
lingers,  but  Night's  train  is  showing  in  the  grey -blue  sky. 

"  About  their  strength  all  men  are  conceited,"  returns 
Miss  Heiiot  at  last.  "  Now  you  believe  what  you  have 
said,  no  doubt.     Cut  your  love  once  gained " 

"  I  shall  never  gain  her,"  interrupts  he  steadily. 

"  Ah  !  Then  she  is  a  reality ! "  says  Imogen  lightly. 
"  Why  be  so  downhearted  about  her?  'Faint  heart,'  you 
know,  should  not  be  encouraged  :  it  is  herald  to  the  very 
direst  misfortunes.  Without  any  trouble  you  won  Patsey's 
heart  to-night :  why  should  you  not  win  hers  %  " 

The  cruelty  of  it  all  strikes  Felix  as  so  unique  that  he 
laughs  aloud — a  laugh,  however,  better  unheard. 

"  As  I  won  Patsey's  ? "  he  asks,  looking  at  her  with  an 
almost  open  anger,  "  with  a  trinket  ?  With  my  gold  ? 
Oh  no  I " 

He  sighs  deeply  as  his  short-lived  resentment  dies,  and 
turns  away  from  her.  Greyer  and  greyer  grows  the  dying 
daylight :  brighter  and  brighter  shine  the  stars  above.     A 
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mist  from  the  far  distant  ocean,  rising  suddenly,  sweeps 
indolently  over  hill  and  vale.  Vaguely,  sorrowfully,  every 
now  and  then  one  may  hear  the  breakers,  as  they  crash 
against  the  worn  rocks  upon  the  beach  below,  The  birds 
have  ceased  their  sad  winter  chirpings  and  have  gone  to 
rest.  The  very  streamlets — as  yet  only  half  frozen — are 
voiceless,  disconsolate  ! 

"  How  calm  a  silence  steals  upon  the  earth ; 
A  reverent  hush  of  nature's  sounds,  as  though 
God,  walkiug  ill  vast  solitudes  of  thought, 
Went  by." 

For  a  long  half-mile  no  word  is  spoken,  but  when  they 
have  almost  reached  The  Chevies  Miss  Heriot  breaks  the 
silence. 

"  After  all,  you  did  not  make  use  of  that  light  for  which 
you  craved,"  she  says,  speaking  with  an  effort. 

"  Alight  I  never  got,  by  the  way,"  returns  he.  "I  have 
a  most  unhappy  memory ;  so  short  at  one  time,  so  cruelly 
long  at  another." 

"  I  fancied  men  never  forgot  anything  that  tended  to 
their  comfort,"  remarks  she  somewhat  cynically. 

"  Sometimes,"  returns  he  coldly,  "  their  innate  selfish- 
ness is  vanquished  by  a  heart-wound  too  deep  to  be  over- 
come." 

"  You  allude  to  very  rare  cases." 

"Not  so  rare,  perhaps,  as  you  imagine.  Memory,  so 
long  as  they  live,  is  to  most  people  a  curse." 

"  You  speak  as  though  you  had  something  you  would 
forget,"  says  Miss  Heriot,  facing  him  abruptly.  Her  lips 
are  pale,  and  there  is  a  curious  light  in  her  eyes  that  to 
him  is  unfathomable. 

"No;  nothing,"  replies  he,  after  a  moment's  thought; 
"  though  my  memory  makes  my  pain,  still  I  would  not 
forget." 

"  It  is  Strange,"  she  says,  in  a  low  tone,  "  yet  you  compel 
me  to  think  that " 

"  That  remembrance  with  me  is  bitter  ?  It  is  true  ;  yet 
my  list  of  grievances  is  small.  I  bear  with  me  only  the 
memory   of  unkind  words  and  looks,  rather   Ihan  deeds. 
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Still,  the  cruellest  blow  that  fortune  could  deal  me  would 
be  less  hurtful  than  they  are." 

"It  is  cold,"  exclaims  Imogen,  in  a  faint  shivering  tone. 
She  moves  her  head  uneasily,  as  though  trying  to  nestle 
more  closely  into  her  furs.  A  keen  wind  from  the  east 
blows  straight  across  their  path. 

"  It  is  too  late  for  you  to  be  out  at  this  time  of  year," 
says  Felix  gravely;  "  but  five  minutes  more  will  bring  you 
to  the  house." 

This  is  the  last  word  that  passes  between  them  until, 
coming  to  the  end  of  the  long  avenue  of  the  Chevies,  they 
see  before  them  the  glimmering  lights  in  the  windows,  and 
the  flickering  shadows  through  the  open  hall-door  that 
speak  of  glowing  fires  and  warmth  within. 

Felix,  stopping  abruptly  before  they  reach  the  stone 
steps,  lay  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

"  Tell  me  !  "  he  says  a  little  hoarsely.  "  What  that 
woman  said  about — about  your  going  to  be  married  to 
Lord  Clanbrassil — it  was  a  lie  ?  " 

Miss  Heriot,  drawing  back,  releases  her  arm  from  his 
grasp. 

"You  beard  me  deny  it,"  she  replies  in  a  low  haughty 
tone,  and,  brushing  past  him,  enters  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Never  was  known  a  night  of  such  distraction  I " 
"A  kind  of  weight  haags  heavy  at  my  heart." 
"love !  thou  art  bitter !  " 

Upon  the  soft,  perfumed  air  the  sad  rise  and  fall  of  the 
violins  rests  plaintively.  The  lights  are  trembling,  and 
the  distant  plash  of  fountains  falling  musically  into  their 
marble  basins  steals  now  and  again  upon  the  senses. 

Fans  are  waving  to  and  fro,  and  light  young  hearts  are 
beating ;  and  sorrow  and  dull  remorse  and  pale  unsatisfied 
longing  seem  but  as  vague  shadows  that  belong  not  to  this 
brilliant,  breathing  world. 

Patricia  in  white,  without  any  ornaments,  looks  the  very 
idealisation  of  girlhood.  Sylvia  Yelverton  in  maize  satin 
looks  beautiful.  But  Imogen,  with  her  great  steadfast 
eyes  and  her  face  that  is  "  pale  as  a  rose  is,"  deadens  all 
other  beauty  into  mere  nothingness. 

One  forgets  how  she  is  gowned  when  looking  on  her. 
What  robe,  what  colour,  is  it  that  would  not  become  her  ? 

Felix  Brown,  watching  her  from  a  distant  doorway, 
acknowledges  this  great  charm  of  hers  with  a  choking 
sensation  in  his  throat  that  savours  strongly  of  despair. 

The  much-desired  first  waltz  has  been  given  to  Lord 
Clanbrassil,  to  the  chagrin  of  many  besides  Felix.  He, 
indeed,  had  not  dared  to  aspire  to  it ;  as,  ever  since  that 
last  walk  with  her  across  the  park,  her  manner  to  him  had 
been  more  than  usually  reserved  and  frigid,  and  to-night 
she  has,  so  far,  steadily  ignored  his  presence. 

She  is  decidedly  pale,  and   there  is  a  little  touch  of 
languor  about  her  that  serves  to  heighten  her  charms, 
in 
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Patricia,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  the  very  gayest  spirits. 
The  night  is  so  far  spent  that  it  is  quite  three  hours  since 
first  the  band  poured  forth  its  strains. 

Patricia,  having  sent  her  partner  on  some  idle  errand, 
is  now  smiling  across  the  room  at  old  Dick  Bohun,  when 
suddenly,  in  one  moment  as  it  were,  the  smile  freezes  on 
her  lips  and  her  colour  fades. 

Her  eyes  fix  themselves  on  one  particular  spot,  and  as 
the  spot  draws  nearer,  so  her  courage  ebbs  and  dies,  and  a 
feeling  of  the  most  intense  misery  takes  possession  of  her. 
Alas !  what  spite  has  cruel  Fortune  for  her,  that  thi$  young 
man  of  all  others  should  now  approach  her?  Why — why 
is  he  not  on  board  that  usef  al  steamer,  speeding  away  with 
his  regiment  to  the  pleasantly  distant  India  ?  Or,  if  some 
unkind  accident  had  kept  him  home,  why  should  he  be 
here — at  the  Grange,  of  all  places ;  or,  if  here,  why  should 
he  have  seen  her  of  all  people  in  so  thick  a  crowd  ? 

He  is  coming !  He  is  quite  close  !  Oh,  if  that  old 
Dowager,  who  alone  stands  between  them,  would  only  fall 
upon  him  and  exterminate  him  ! 

"How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Dvrnley?"  says  the  young  man, 
whose  approach  she  has  been  dreading,  with  an  amount  of 
cheeriness  about  him  that  is  positively  loathsome. 

"  I "  begins  Patricia,  and  then  stops  short.     She  is 

conscious  of  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  that  her  partner  is 
not  present  to  hear  this  address,  but  words  are  beyond 
her. 

"You  have  not  forgotten  me?"  asks  her  tormentor 
anxiously.  Forgotten  !  Will  she  ever  be  able  to  forget 
that  terrible  afternoon  in  the  library  at  The  Grange  ?  She 
would  have  given  all  the  world  to  bo  able  to  say  honestly 
that  she  had,  but  with  his  clear  eyes  fixed  on  here,  she 
finds  she  cannot  do  it. 

"  Forgotten,  no  ! "  she  says.     "  I  cannot  forget  that  I 

believed  you  to  be  now  upon  the  wide  seas,  and  that * 

she  hesitates. 

"  And  that  you  are  sorry  your  belief  is  without  founda- 
tion I  "     He  laughs  a  little  and  glances  at  her. 

Just  at  this  moment  Mr.  Bohun  comes  up  to  them  and 
touches  Patricia's  arm. 
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"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  nephew,  Philip  Bohun," 
he  says  gently,  moving  away  from  them  again,  almost  aa 
the  introduction  is  made. 

Patricia,  opening  her  fan,  lays  it  against  her  lips  and 
looks  at  the  polished  floor. 

"  I  did  not  know  your  name  was  Bohun,"  she  says  at 
last. 

"  Or  that  I  was  your  cousin  ? "  continues  he  calmly. 
*'  The  Darnleys  and  the  Bohuns,  you  know,  have  claimed 
kindred  with  each  other  for  generations." 

Patricia,  lowering  the  fan  and  lifting  her  eyes,  meets  his 
gaze  imploringly. 

"  I  hadn't  an  idea  I  had  a  cousin  like  you,"  continues 
the  young  man  confidentially.  "  It  is  a  pleasant  surprise. 
I  like  the  thought  that  I  may  call  you  '  Patricia '  just 
whenever  I  choose." 

A  rich  colour  grows  upon  the  cheeks  of  the  younger 
Miss  Heriot,  and,  all  suddenly,  her  dark  eyes  fill  with 
tears. 

"Don't!"  she  says  in  a  low  tone.  "It — it  is  very 
shabby  of  you  ! " 

At  this  Bohun  colours  too. 

"  It  is  1 "  he  declares  eagerly ;  "  and  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  it,  and  I'll  never  do  it  any  more.  So  there !  But  it 
was  a  temptation,  when  you  insisted  on  being  my  cousin. 
Miss  Heriot,  do  not  throw  me  out  of  your  good  graces 
altogether  because  of  our  unfortunate  first  meeting.  Be 
generous  enough  to  remember  that  it  was  not  my  fault 
that  we  did  not  meet  otherwise.  And — and  though  it 
wasn't  my  fault,"  says  he  humbly,  "  I  wish  you  would  say 
now  that  you  forgive  me." 

"  I  do,"  murmurs  Patricia  softly.  She  turns  a  bangle 
round  and  round  upon  her  arm,  and  then  again  looks  at 
him.     "  Don't  tell  papa,"  she  whispers  hurriedly. 

"  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  ?  "  exclaims  Bohun.  "  I  shall 
tell  no  one :  I  don't  want  to.  I  shall  treasure  that  first 
meeting  of  ours — though  you,  hate  it,"  reproachfully — "  as 
a  pleasant  remembrance  for  ever." 

"  I  don't  exactly  hate  it,"  protests  Patricia  shyly. 
«  Only " 
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As  she  hesitates  about  the  finishing  of  her  sentence,  she 
happens  to  catch  his  eye,  and  then  all  at  once — they  hardly 
know  why — they  both  burst  out  laughing.  It  is  a  really 
good  healthful  laugh  that  brings  them  to  a  foundation. 

"  That's  better,  isn't  it  ?  "  says  Patricia  saucily.  "  There 
is  nothing  like  a  good  laugh.  I  don't  feel  half  so  much 
ashamed  of  myself  now  !     But — I'm  glad  it's  over." 

"  What — your  laughter  ?  " 

"No;  the  discovery!  It  has  weighed  upon  my  con- 
science ever  since.  I  couldn't  forgive  myself  for  telling 
you  I  was  Penelope  Darnley." 

"Xo  wonder!"  replies  Bohun  solemnly,  glancing  ex- 
pressively across  the  room  to  where  the  real  and  original 
Penelope  is  desecrating  the  wall  in  the  full  flower  of  her 
her  age  and  ugliness. 

Again  Patricia  laughs,  and  he,  drawing  her  programme 
from  her  hand,  opens  it. 

"  Ah,  here  is  my  partner  !  "  says  Patricia,  beaming  upon 
the  gallant  plunger,  who  is  fighting  his  way  towards  her 
through  the  indignant  dowagers. 

"  One  moment !  "  entreats  Bohun,  hurriedly,  making  the 
most  of  his  time.  "  The  next  is  engaged ;  but  the  seventh 
— may  I  have  that  ? — and  the  ninth  ? — and  the " 

"  And  don't  you  think  that  will  do  ? "  asks  she  mis- 
chievously. 

Already  the  plunder  is  at  hand,  and  she  turns  upon  him 
a  look  of  welcome  that  brings  down  upon  his  innocent  head 
a  mental  anathema  from  Bohun  that  should  have  withered 
him. 

Turning  aside,  Bohun  crosses  the  room  to  where  an  open 
doorway  may  be  gained.  Anything  is  better  than  this 
heated  atmosphere  when  the  desire  for  waltzing  is  far  from 
one.  Stumbling  up  against  Tom  Heriot,  who  is  leaning 
against  the  door-post,  he  apologises  with  a  short  laugh  for 
his  awkwardness,  and  passes  on  into  the  dimly  lighted 
hall. 

But  from  Tom  Heriot  he  receives  no  recognition  of  his 
apology,  that  young  man  being  apparently  steeped  in  a 
flirtation  with  Miss  Brown,  who  is  looking  a  little  more 
dowdy  than  usual,  in  a  mustard-coloured  gown.     He   is 
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smiling  sweetly  into  her  face,  and  telling  her  more  lies 
than  would  fit  into  this  record,  whilst  all  the  time  his 
blood  is  mounting  to  boiling  pitch,  as  he  watches  the 
scandalous  encouragement  Miss  Yelverton  is  giving  at; 
the  other  side  of  the  room  to  a — a — (word  unmention- 
able)— fellow  in  the  Guards  !  She  is  doing  it  so  openly, 
too  ;  right  under  the  noses  of  the  county  !  She  might 
have  had  the  decency  to  retire  into  the  conservatory  on 
her  right,  if  that  sort  of  thing  is  necessary  to  her  hap- 
piness ;  but  she  is  now,  as  ever,  careless  of  the  world's 
opinion — a  girl  without  a  heart,  a  studied  coquette,  etc. 

He  is  frowning  behind  the  smiles  that  Miss  Brown  so 
gladly  believes  to  be  for  her  alone,  whilst  Sylvia,  from  her 
distance,  grows  every  moment  more  passionately  jealous 
of  those  hypocritical  beams.  After  all  he  has  looked  and 
hinted  to  her  (Sylvia),  how  dare  he  so  smile  upon  that 
miserable  faded  little  creature  1  What !  is  she  to  be  cast 
aside,  even  for  an  instant,  by  such  a  girl  ?  Miss  Yelver- 
ton grows  positively  brilliant,  and  makes  an  entire  and 
hopeless  conquest  of  her  partner,  whilst  deciding,  with 
compressed  lips,  that  she  will  not  move  from  the  promi- 
nent position  she  has  purposely  chosen  (evidently  with  the 
double  intention  of  tormenting  herself  and  enraging  the 
man  she  loves)  for  anything  this  world  can  offer  her ! 

So  two  hearts,  in  all  that  motley  crowd  at  least,  know 
passionate  dissatisfaction.  Sandie  Heriot,  watching  them 
from  afar,  laughs  a  little  to  himself  and  shrugs  his 
shoulders.  Sandie,  heart-whole  and  free,  with  the  weight 
of  his  debts  lifted — no  matter  how — from  his  shoulders,  is 
enjoying  himself  to  an  unlimited  degree,  smiling  with  an 
indiscriminate  gaiety  into  each  new  face,  and  accepting  the 
joys  of  the  present  moment  without  thought  or  fear  for  the 
future,  as  it  is  his  nature  to  do  under  all  circumstances. 
He  casts  his  smiles  broadcast,  and  makes  pretty  speeches 
to  prettier  partners,  even  whilst  amusing  himself  by  study- 
ing Elinor  Brown's  transparent  efforts  to  enslave  his  elder 
brother. 

"  A  losing  game,  my  pale  Elinor,"  thinks  he ;  "  your 
trumps  are  hardly  good  enough." 

The   touch  of  mischief  in  his  composition  eompels  him 
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to  enjoy  her  future  sure  defeat ;  yet  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, seeing  her  alone  and  looking  slightly  dejected,  the 
good  in  him  comes  to  the  surface,  and  giving  up  all  hope  of 
securing  a  more  desirable  partner,  he  lifts  Miss  Brown  out 
of  her  slough  of  despond,  and  restores  her  once  more  to  a 
sense  of  her  own  importance,  by  demanding  from  her  the 
dance  just  then  on  the  cards. 

Thoroughly  good-natured  —  and  at  the  same  time 
thoroughly  unstable,  Sandie  Heriot  is  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  a  great  deal  of  utter  worthlessness  being  mixed  up 
with  the  brightness  of  his  disposition.  To-night,  however, 
he  has  done  for  Elinor  what,  perhaps,  a  worthier  man 
would  have  excused  himself  from  doing,  and  she  is  grateful 
to  him  for  it.  It  is  not  the  pleasantest  sensation  in  the 
world  to  find  one's  self  sitting  solus  in  a  crowded  ball-room, 
beneath  the  eyes  of  a  more  successful  rival ;  and  Miss 
Brown  is  deeply  grateful,  in  that  Sylvia  Yelverton's  grey 
orbs  have  not  so  beheld  her. 

Night  wanes,  and  all  the  stars  are  growing  dim. 
Through  the  windows  and  through  the  open  door  of  the 
conservatories  the  ever-increasing  pallor  of  the  heavens 
becomes  clear. 

"  2s  iglit !  that  great  shadow  and  profile  of  day," 

is  sinking  fast ;  and  already  the  chill  mists,  that  speak 
of  wintry  morn,  are  sweeping  across  hill  and  dale. 

Imogen,  lounging  idly  amongst  the  flowers  far  from  the 
ball-room,  is  slowly  losing  herself  in  curious  thought,  when 
a  voice  at  her  side  rouses  her. 

She  starts  very  naturally,  and  looks  up  at  Felix  Brown. 

"  You  are  alone  ;  you  are  perhaps  disengaged  ?  "  he  says 
gently.     "  May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  this  waltz?  " 

"  You  ask  me  in  an  evil  hour,"  returns  she,  smiling.  "I 
have  only  this  moment  refused  to  fulfil  my  contract  with 
my  legitimate  partner.  I  am  afraid  we  parted  on  any- 
thing but  the  best  of  terms." 

"  Naturally  he  was  disa2i>pointed,"  says  Felix. 

"  Naturally  he  should  have  been  grateful.  To  have  to 
dance  with  a  tired  partner  must  be  a  subdued  sort  of 
purgatory." 
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Her  tone  is  so  unusually  soft  and  pliant  that  he  drops 
into  the  seat  near  her,  and  taking  up  her  fan,  opens  and 
shuts  it  dreamily. 

"  You  hardly  grasp  it,"  he  says.  "  To  some  people  to — 
endure  even  torment  in  the  society  of  those  they  like  would 
be  bliss." 

"  I  hardly  think  Captain  Bland  is  one  of  those  exalted 
people,"  answers  she,  with  a  low,  amused  laugh ;  "  He 
took  his  dismissal  very  resignedly.     May  I  have  my  fan  ?  " 

She  waves  it  indolently  to  and  fro,  as  if  half  forgetful 
of  his  presence.  She  looks  a  little  tired,  and  dark  shadows 
lie  beneath  her  eyes.     Presently  she  glances  at  him  again. 

"  How  silent  it  is  here  !  "  she  says.  "  One  might  almost 
forget  the  crowd,  the  turmoil,  that  is  only  a  few  yards 
from  us  when  all  is  told.  And  you — you  are  silent  too." 
Her  tone  is  singularly  sweet  and  low.  "  Have  you  enjoyed 
yourself  ? " 

"  Yes — no,"  returns  he  abstractedly. 

She  snviles. 

"  Which  ?  "  she  asks  again. 

"  No,  then,"  declares  Felix  wearily.  He  throws  out  his 
arm  with  a  gesture  full  of  discomfort.  "  I  sometimes 
wonder  why  I  ever  go  to  an  affair  of  this  kind.  "  I,"  im- 
patiently, "certainly  don't  enjoy  it;  and  the  remembrance 
of  it  for  days  is  a  bore — a " 

"  Yuii  grow  old,"  interrupts  she,  closing  her  fan  with  a 
little  sharp  click.  "  In  ten  years  more  you  will  be  afraid 
to  say  all  that.  As  for  me,  I  think  still,  that  a  dance  is  a 
pleasant  thing  for  so  long,  but  no  longer.  Just  now  I  am 
tired  of  it.  I  would  go  home,  but  that  Patricia  is  still  so 
full  of  the  moment's  happiness.  To  see  her,  as  I  did  ten 
minutes  ago,  so  bright,  so  satisfied  with  her  present  hour, 
was  a  positive  pleasure.  I  would  not  hurry  her,  so  I  came 
in  here  to  rest." 

"  Do  I  disturb  you  ?  " 

"No;  hardly  that!"  she  says  wearily,  sinking  back  in 
her  lounge,  in  a  rather  exhausted  attitude,  and  once  more 
unfurling  her  fan.  The  boredom  he  spoke  of  a  moment 
since  is  now  full  on  her. 

Felix  rises  to  his  feet.     His  movement,  which  is  rather 
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abrupt,  fails  to  attract  her  attention ;  her  eyes  are  lowered 
and  the  white  lids  lie  upon  them  so  far  that  their  expres- 
sion is  concealed  from  him.  The  hand  that  waves  the  fan 
shows  no  faltering. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before  that  you  wished  to  be 
alone  ? "  demands  he,  with  ill-suppressed  anger,  gazing 
down  upon  her  frowningly. 

She  drops  her  fan  upon  her  knees,  and  meets  his 
wrathful  glance  with  one  of  mild  surprise  that  is  largely 
mingled  with  indifference. 

"It  never  occurred  to  me,''  she  says  slowly.  "And, 
after  all,  I  don't  believe  I  did  wish  it.  Do  not  go,  please. 
If  you  like  the  quiet  of  this  place,  I  would  have  you  under- 
stand that  it  is  quite  the  same  thing  to  me  whether  you 
go  or  stay."  Her  glance  has  grown  calmly  persuasive. 
She  beckons  to  the  seat  he  has  just  vacated.  "  Pray  do 
not  go  on  my  account  !  "  she  says  again.  "  Your  being 
here  makes  no  difference  to  me  at  all." 

Her  politeness  has  reached  a  pitch.  Evidently  she  has 
said  all  she  means  to  say,  and  has  already  fallen  back  into 
the  reverie  from  which  he  roused  her. 

Felix,  watching  her.  feels  a  sense  of  bewilderment  take  pos- 
session of  him,  and  a  smothered  exclamation,  not  altogether 
holy,  escapes  him.  Yet  he  remains.  Reseating  himself,  he 
gives  himself  up  to  a  serious  investigation  of  his  own  feelings. 

He  has  indulged  in  this  meagre  luxury  for  about  six  or 
seven  minutes  when  he  becomes  aware  that  Miss  Heriot 
is  speaking  to  him. 

"  Have  you  solved  it  ?  "  she  is  asking  in  her  soft  mocking 
voice.     "  Of  what  were  you  thinking  i  " 

"  Of  you,"  he  returns  shortly. 

In  a  moment  she  has  grown  grave  again,  and  a  faintly 
offended  expression  shows  itself  upon  her  face, 

"  And  of  me — what?  "  demands  she  coldly. 

"  If  I  told  you,  it  would  not  interest  you." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  that :  few  things  do." 

"If  it  failed  to  interest,  it  might  anger  you." 

She  turns  slightly  towards  him,  and  lets  the  flowers 
from  her  bouquet,  with  which  she  has  been  triflings,  fall 
in  a  little  scented  heap  upon  her  gowa. 
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"  What  should  there  be  in  your  thoughts  to  cause  me 
anger  ? "  she  asks,  with  a  slight  touch  of  hateur.  She 
draws  up  her  beautiful  slender  throat,  and  looks  at  him 
through  half -closed  lids. 

"The  question  is  yours,"  he  returns,  with  a  disdainful 
shrug ;  "  the  answer  is  therefore  due  to  you."  He  is  now 
thoroughly  roused,  and  there  is  a  light  in  his  eyes  that 
should  have  warned  her.  "  When  you  spoke  to  me  a 
moment  since,  my  thoughts  had  just  arrived  at  the  sure 
conclusion,  that  whatever  rank  and  position  might  have  to 
do  with  your  future  life,  love  would  be  permitted  there — • 
no  place  at  all !  " 

Miss  Heriot,  with  a  little  slow  movement,  sweeps  the 
loose  flowers  from  her  gown,  and  brings  herself  to  a  stand- 
ing position.  The  heavy  white  lids  no  longer  conceal  the 
eyes  beneath,  that  now  flash  upon  Felix  a  glance  fuller  of 
passion  than  he  had  believed  them  capable  of  showing. 
Her  lips,  though  very  white,  are  firm,  and  her  delicate 
nostrils  alone  betray  the  emotion  that  is  overpowering 
her. 

"You  give  yourself  much  unnecessary  trouble,"  she 
says  in  a  low  voice,  quick  with  anger.  "  To  analyse  my 
character — to  study  my  probable  future — is  not  so  much 
an  impertinence  as  a  waste  of  time  on  your  part.  It  is, 
you  should  remember,  a  future  that  must  of  necessity  be 
far  remote  from  yours." 

She  turns  from  him.  Felix,  too,  has  risen  to  his  feet, 
and  would  perhaps  have  spoken,  but  that  at  this  moment 
Sandie  enters  the  conservatory. 

"  Are,  there  you  are  !  "  cries  he,  seeing  his  sister.  "  In 
safe  company,"  with  a  nod  at  Felix.  "  I've  been  looking 
for  you  everywhere.  Patricia  has  confessed  herself  beaten 
at  last,  and  the  mater  is  bent  on  home.  The  carriage  is 
waiting." 

He  gives  his  arm  to  Imogen,  who  has  said  nothing,  and 
once  again  glances  over  his  shoulder  at  Brown. 

"  You'll  return  with  Tom  and  me  in  the  dog-cart,"  he 
arranges  genially,  and  then  takes  his  sister  away. 

For  many  minutes  after  they  have  gone  Felix  never 
stirs.     Bitter   to  an  almost  insupportable  degree  are  the 
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thoughts  that  surge  within  him,  Then  at  last  he  draws  a 
long  breath,  and  looks  around  him  somewhat  vacantly,  as 
one  might  who  is  slowly  awakening  from  a  troubled  dream. 
Upon  the  ground,  almost  at  his  feet,  the  crushed  and 
dying  flowers  are  lying  that  she  had  so  ruthlessly  cast  from 
her.  Amongst  them  a  pale  rosebud  lies — a  little  forlorn 
creature,  born  surely  out  of  due  time.  Its  neck  is  bent, 
its  petals  tinged  with  death's  decay. 

Stooping,  he  lifts  it  from  the  ground.  In  a  mad,  sweet, 
but  unthinking  moment  he  presses  it  to  his  lips.  Then 
memory  returns.  His  face  darkens.  With  a  passionate 
movement,  full  of  deepest  self -scorn,  he  steps  to  the  open 
doorway  of  the  conservatory,  and  flings  the  already  dving 
thing  far  out  into  the  dim  recesses  of  the  night. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

"  i'liere  are  chords  In  the  human  heart— strange  varying  strings  -which  ar« 
>nly  struck  by  accident." 

"  Mine  be  the  heart  that  can  itself  defend," 

There  is  scarcely  a  word  spoken  by  Imogen  during  her 
homeward  drive.  Lady  Olivia,  very  contrary  to  her  usual 
custom,  had  permitted  the  girls  to  stay  to  a  late  hour  out 
of  compliment  to  her  old  friend  Richard  Bohun,  and  now 
in  consequence  is  thoroughly  exhausted.  Patricia,  too,  is 
singular lj  silent,  so  that  Imogen's  taciturnity  is  scarcely 
remarkable.  The  sky  is  growing  very  naked  as  they  draw 
near  home,  and  the  cold  chill  touch  of  morning  makes 
itself  felt. 

"  Good-night,  mamma,"  says  Imogen,  as  they  all  three 
stand  beneath  the  centre  hall-lamp  preparatory  to  seeking 
their  rooms.  Her  tone  is  not  drowsy — only  a  little  ab- 
stracted, a  little  compressed. 

"  Good  -night,  darling.  Now  be  sure  you  go  to  bed  at 
once.  How  tired  you  look !  You  danced  too  much, 
perhaps.  I  wonder  when  those  stupid  boys  will  think  it 
wisdom  to  come  home  ? " 

"  '  When  daylight  doth  appear,' "  quotes  Patricia  gaily. 
She  might  never  have  been  to  a  ball  at  all,  she  looks  so 
fresh  and  bright  and  joyous.  She  runs  after  Imogen,  who 
is  already  ascending  the  stairs.  "  Give  me  a  minute  or 
two,"  she  whispers  eagerly,  being  big  with  her  great  dis- 
covery. "  I  couldn't  tell  you  all  the  night ;  but  don't  lock 
your  door  for  a  little  bit,  and  send  Hatchett  away." 

"  I'll  see  to  it,"  returns  Imogen,  smiling  wearily.  "  But 
don't  be  long,  if  you  wish  to  find  me  sympathetic  !  " 

She  goes  up  the  stairs  listlessly,  gets  herself  into  her 
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white  cachemire  peignoir  as  quickly  as  possible,  and, 
having  dismissed  her  maid,  waits  impatiently  for  the 
coming  of  Patricia. 

What  is  it  she  has  to  relate  ?  "What  ?  A  flirtation — a 
love    affair?     But    with    whom?     That    is    the    troubling 

o 

wonder.  If  it  should  be  G-eorge  Deverill,  well  and  good ; 
or  even  Sir  Roland  Boyd,  in  spite  of   his  forty   years,  in 

case  she  liked  him.     But  that  it  should  be She  lifts 

her  hands  to  the  sides  of  her  head,  and  pushes  back  her 
loose  hair,  and  stares  idly  at  her  haggard  but  lovely  face  in 
the  long  mirror  before  her. 

That  it  should  be  he  !  She  brings  her  teeth  down  upon 
her  lower  lip  with  a  force  that  hurts,  but  is  not  heeded  by 
her.  By  what  right  did  he  dare — dare  to  say  to  her  what 
he  had  said  an  hour  ago  ? 

The  intensity  of  her  feeling  dies  from  her.  Anything 
that  is  extreme  is  never  lasting.  She  sighs  heavily,  and 
turns  away  from  the  reflection  of  her  image  even  as 
Patricia  enters  the  room. 

"  You  look  like  Lady  Macbeth,"  says  the  latter  lightly, 
advancing  towards  her,  "with  your  white  gown  and  that 
rapt  expression  on  your  face.  Come  to  the  fire ;  it  makes 
one  feel  the  cosiness  and  general  deliciousness  of  life 
Well.     It  was  a  good  evening,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

She  has  nestled  herself  into  a  snug  little  lounging-chair 
and  looks  up  at  Imogen  enthusiastically. 

"Was  it?"  returns  Imogen.  "It  struck  me  as  being 
exactly  like  all  other  balls — a  mixture  of  bad  dancing  and 
time-worn  compliments;  a  little  sweetness,  a  little  bitter- 
ness ;  no  more." 

"Then  you  didn't  enjoy  yourself?"  asks  Patricia  in  a 
a  very  disappointed  way. 

"  Yes,  immensely;  quite  as  much  as  ever  I  did.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me.  What  can  be  more  exhilarating,  more 
soul -stirring,  than  to  hear  one's  own  praises  sounded  until 
long  after  midnight,  all  in  the  same  drowsy  tone  ? " 

"  Poor  Lord  Clanbrassil !  "  exclaims  Patricia,  breaking 
into  a  rich,  clear  laugh.  "Bless  me,  what  an  unfortunate 
man  he  is !  But  if  he  bored  you,  ducky,  why  did  you 
dance  so  much  with  him  ?  " 
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"  To  see  how  much  of  him  I  could  endure,  perhaps ;  to 
eee  how  much  idiotic  nonsense  I  could  put  up  with  for  one 
evening  cut  of  my  life." 

"  But  why — why  ?  "  demands  Patricia,  a  little  impatiently, 
"  You  are  not  a  professed  student  of  human  nature,  that 
you  should  sacrifice  a  whole  good  evening  for  such  poor 
ends." 

Miss  Heriot  laughs  curiously,  and  clasps  her  white  hands 
behind  her  head.  The  firelight,  leaping  up,  shows  how  pale 
is  her  face,  how  brilliant  her  eyes,  how  white  her  lips. 

"  Have  you  forgotten,"  she  asks,  "  how  poor  we  are,  in 
spite  of — or  rather  because  of  the  appearance  we  make  ? 
We  have  not  the  courage  to  retrench ;  it  is  not  in  us. 
And — and  can't  you  imagine,  without  my  telling  you  " — • 
she  tightens  the  grasp  of  one  hand  upon  the  other,  and  her 
lips  grow  dry,  and  her  words  come  from  her  with  difficulty 
— "  how  excellent  a  thing  it  would  be— /or  us  all — if 
Clanbrassil  should  be  graciously  pleased  to  lay  at  my 
feet  his  hand  and — fortune?  " 

Patricia,  rising  suddenly,  unclasps  Imogen's  fingers, 
which  are  tightly  clenched,  and  drawing  them  down  from 
behind  her  head,  holds  them  firmly. 

"  Don't  talk  like  that  to  me  !  "  she  says  a  little  sharply. 

"  But  why  ? "  persists  Imogen,  smiling.  There  is  no 
colour  in  her  face,  and  her  smile  is  as  sad  as  a  tear.  "  Why 
should  I  not  by  one  word  lift  you  all  from  a  wearing 
anxiety  to  where  you  would  be  ?  And  then,  besides " — 
with  a  little  mocking  laugh — "  just  think  what  it  would 
be  to  us  to  have  a  really  solvent  person  as  son-in-law, 
brother-in-law,  husband  !  Consider  the  intoxicating  rap- 
ture it  would  be  to  me  to  sit  opposite  to  him  at  breakfast, 
and  pour  out  his  tea  until  death  us  did  part !  " 

"  Oh,  Imogen  !  "  murmurs  the  younger  girl  sadly.  There 
is  a  world  of  reproach  and  horror  in  her  tone.  "A  title  is 
all  very  well,"  she  gees  on  presently,  "  but  it  doesn't  make 
up  for  many  things.  And  you  would  be  the  last  girl  in 
the  world  to  sell  yourself  to  any  man." 

"The  very  last,  I  used  to  think.  But  circumstances 
grow  too  much  for  me." 

"  You  are  tired,"  murmurs  Patricia,  very  softly,  kissing 
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her  cheek.  "  Let  us  talk  of  something  else.  How  could 
you  say  the  dancing  was  bad  ?  I  never  had  so  many 
really  enjoyable  partners ;  and  for  one,  Felix  Brown,  let 
me  tell  you,  dances  like  an  angel." 

"  Does  he  ?     I  didn't  dance  with  him,"  coldly. 

"  Not  even  once  1 " 

"  Not  once." 

"  Dearest,  how  unkind  ! " 

"  Why  unkind  ?  Why  do  you  take  his  part  ? "  asks 
Imogen,  lifting  herself  suddenly  from  her  lounging  posi- 
tion and  looking  keenly  at  Patricia. 

"  I  don't  know,"  returns  Patricia,  a  little  shyly.  Then 
she  lifts  her  eyes  to  her  sister's.  "  After  all,  it  is  hard  for 
him,"  she  says. 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  be  civil  to  him?"  asks  Imogen, 
with  an  effort.     "  If  so,  you  should  have  said  so  sooner." 

"  But  of  course  I  would  not  speak.  I — it  would  not  be 
of  any  use  your  being  civil  to  him  because  of  me ! "  she 
goes  on,  confusedly.  And  then  impulsively,  "  Dear  Imogen, 
I  ivish  you  would  like  him  !  " 

Miss  Heriot  disengages  her  hand  from  her  sister's  and 
makes  a  vague  attempt  at  arranging  her  already  faultless 
gown. 

"  If  the  necessity  for  it  has  arisen,"  she  says  carefully, 
"  I  dare  say  I  shall  be  able  to  be  as  civil  to  him  as 
even  you  can  desire.  But  I  was  not  told — I  did  not 
know " 

"Then  he  did  not  tell  you  to-night? — all  the  time  you 
were  in  the  conservatory  together?  Why,  I  waited  on 
purpose ! "  declares  Patricia,  a  note  of  distinct  grievance 
in  her  tone. 

"  What  should  he  tell  me  ? " 

"  Why,  that  he  loved  you,  of  course  ! "  exclaims  the 
younger  Miss  Heriot  indignantly. 

Imogen,  pushing  back  her  chair,  stands  erect  upon  the 
hearthrug  and  looks  down  upon  her  sister. 

"  Loved — me  !    Are  you  mad  ?  "  she  says. 

"  Not  so  mad  as  you,  if  you  can't  see  it ! "  Patricia  has 
risen  too.  "  Oh,  Imogen  !  if  there  is  hope  for  him,  show 
it!" 
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"  Imagination  has  made  you  its  prey  ! "  replies  Miss 
Heriot  icily.  "  But,  believe  me,  even  should  this  absurd 
idea  of  yours  possess  any  truth,  it  would  be  so  much  the 
worse  for  Mr.  Brown.     I  could  give  him  no  hope — none  t 

"  Not  now,  perhaps — but " 

"  Not  now — or  ever  ! " 

"It  is  incomprehensible,"  cries  Patricia,  throwing  out 
'her  hands  with  a  little  peculiar  gesture,  "  that  you  should 
entertain  for  him  such  a  settled  aversion.  He  is  clever, 
accomplished,  charming  altogether,  yet  withal  so  quiet 
that  one  fails  to  discover  his  superiority  until  he  has  left 
one.  He  is  not  overpowering  :  he  does  not  make  one  feel 
small." 

"  How  you  have  studied  him !  "  says  Miss  Heriot,  with 
a  rather  suppressed  sarcasm. 

"  Sufficiently  to  know  he  is  entirely  above  the  heads  of 
most  other  men  we  meet.  Now,  for  example,  who  would 
compare  him  with  Clanbrassil  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  /  haven't ! "  returns  her 
sister  with  a  curious  smile.     "Have  you?" 

"  Repeatedly,"  with  some  emphasis.  "  One  is  by  hap- 
hazard an  earl ;  the  other  is  a  man  !  " 

"  Oh,  poor  Lord  Clanbrassil ! "  murmurs  Imogen,  copy- 
ing Patricia's  tone  and  words  of  a  few  minutes  since.  She 
leans  back  in  her  chair  and  laughs  aloud. 

"  Well,  isn't  he  insipid  ?  A  creature  who  dreams  of 
nothing,  I  verily  believe,  from  morning  to  night,  except 
his  horses  and  the  correct  treatment  of  his  pug.  Now 
Felix,  on  the  contrary,  has  many  high  aspirations.  He 
can  actually  forget  his  cattle  at  times,  and  though  quite 
as  much  up  in  horse-flesh  as  Clanbrassil,  has  at  least  the 
good-breeding  to  suppress  his  knowledge  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

"  If  you  come  to  breeding,"  says  Miss  Heriot  slowly, 
"  as  applied  to  Mr.  Brown,  time  is  '  your  tedious  song 
should  here  have  ending.'" 

"  You  are  severe,"  remarks  Patricia,  rather  severely 
herself. 

"  You  forced  me  to  it.     What  a  partisan  you  are  ! " 

"  I  can't  help  it  at  times.     And  do  you  know,  much  as 
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I  opposed  their  coming  at  first,  I  do  now  heartily  like  all 
the  Browns,  except  perhaps  Elinor.  As  for  Felix,  I  am 
his  very  good  friend  from  henceforth." 

"  He  should  count  himself  fortunate.  But  surely  it  was 
not  to  sing  his  praises  you  came  here  so  late.  There  is 
something  Ai  the  subject,  no  doubt,  but  I  do  not  find  it 
sufficiently  interesting  to  watch  for  dawn  over  it.  There 
was  something  else — something  more  actually  personal — " 

She  hesitates,  watching  Patricia  for  the  second  time 
keenly. 

Patricia  colours,  and  smiles  as  though  involuntarily. 

'•  You  are  right,"  she  says.  "  It  is  such  an  absurd 
thing,  and  will  make  you  laugh.  You  remember  that 
visit  of  mine  on  Sandie's  account  to  Mr.  Bohun  some  time 
ago,  and  my  meeting  with  a  singularly  and  very  oppres- 
sively curious  voting  man  i  " 

Imogen  nods. 

"  "Well,  he  was  there  to-night.  I  positivelv  danced  with 
him  '  " 

Miss  Heriot  is  sufficiently  interested  to  raise  herself, 
tired  as  she  is.  into  a  sitting  posture. 

'■  Patricia  '.  "  she  exclaims,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  satis- 
factory amazement. 

'■  Yes.  I  as-uue  you,"  declares  Patricia,  delighted  with 
the  sensation  she  has  so  clearly  produced.  '■  And  who  do 
you  think  he  has  proved  himself  to  be?"  Allowing  for  a 
pause  meant  to  be  filled  with  huge  notes  of  exclamation, 
she  finishes  her  speech.  ';  He  is  Mr.  Bohun's  nephew, 
and  an  intimate  friend  and  cousin  of  the  Darnleys  !  " 

Imogen  has  now  clasped  her  arms  round  her  knees,  and 
her  lips  have  begun  to  widen. 

"  What  a  situation  !  "  she  says. 

"You  may  say  that  !  When  I  saw  him  approaching, 
I  fancy  I  got  as  near  as  fainting  as  I  shall  ever  get. 
When  he  was  cpiite  close  he  said,  ;  How  d've  do,  Miss 
Darnley  V" 

She  leans  back  in  her  chair,  as  though  overcome  by  the 
recollection,  and  gives  way  to  unrestrained  mirth.  "Pene- 
lope was  within  a  yard  or  two  of  me.  Did  you  see  /«r— » 
her  gown — her  ringlets  J " 
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*  Well  ?  "  asks  Imogen  breathlessly. 

"  Well,  that  was  all.  It  was  a  little  mean  of  him, 
wasn't  it,  considering  he  knew,  to  carry  things  so  far? 
But  I  gave  him  his  scolding  for  it,  and  now  I  have  for- 
given him.  I  dare  say  it  was  irresistible.  Did  you  notice 
him  ?  " 

"  I  remember  one  man  I  saw  you  dancing  with — an 
exceptionally  tall  young  man.     Was  it  he  ? " 

"Your  description  is  very  vivid — yet  still " 

"  Pah  !  I  should  say  more.  Well,  then,  the  man  I 
mean  had  a  nose  !  " 

"  I  blush  for  my  stupidity  !  I  am  always  afraid,  do  you 
know,  of  late  that  it  will  grow  upon  me.  Even  that  last 
graphic  touch  does  not  tell  me  anything.  Yet  I  think — 
I  am  almost  sure  indeed — that  Mr.  Bohun  had  a  nose  !  " 

"  I  tell  you  it  was  a  nose  to  remember — a  hooky  Welling- 
ton sort  of  a  nose,  only,  if  possible,  a  degree  more  pro- 
nounced than  the  Duke's.     And,  besides " 

"  Certainly  not "  contradicts  Patricia  indignantly.  "  He 
has  a  nose  just  like  everybody  else,  and  not  a  bit  like  that 
horrid  old  man's.  You  couldn't  have  seen  him  at  all.  Yet 
he  danced  beautifully.  "  You  might ' — reproachfully — 
"  have  noticed  that.  Not  like  some  people,  who  seem  to 
me  to  ask  one  to  tread  a  measure  with  a  view  to  getting  a 
dancing-lesson  without  having  to  pay  for  it." 

"  A  disgracefully  low  transaction  !  "  protests  Imogen, 
laughing  again,  "  as,  after  all,  it  can't  be  had  for  nothing. 
If  he  doesn't  pay  for  it,  his  unhappy  partner  does." 

"  We  are  agreed  on  one  point,  at  all  events,"  says  Patricia 
gaily.  She  springs  to  her  feet.  "  Good-night,  good-morn- 
ing, good-day ! "  she  cries,  flinging  her  arms  round  her 
sister.  "  Which  is  it  now  ?  I  seem  to  have  lost  all  sense 
of  time." 

"  If  you  didn't  lose  more  than  that,  you  need  not  com- 
plain," returns  Imogen,  with  a  swift  glance. 

Patricia's  colour  deepens. 

"  Go  to  bed,  to  sleep.  You  look  pale  and  wan,"  she  cries, 
hurriedly.     "  Good-night." 

"  Good-night,  darling ! "  says  Imogen,  clinging  to  her, 
and  kissing  her  with  a  rapid,  unexpected  warmth. 
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In  the  meantime  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Caroline  have  been 
lightly  touching  upon  topics  not  altogether  dissimilar^ 

"  I  always  thought  so,"  says  Sir  Hugh ;  "  but 

"  I  didn't.     I  felt  sure  it  was  Patricia.     It  is  now  de- 
clared, at  all  events.     Cannot  be  mistaken.     He  is  very 
devotedly  in  love  with  Imogen." 
"  Well,  nothing  could  be  better." 

"  Nothing  could  be  worse,  you  mean." 

"  Worse  %  " 

"  Yes.     She  will  certainly  refuse  him." 

"  In  the  name  of  patience,  for  what  ? "  demands  Sit 
Hugh,  explosively.  "  Is  it  because  he  is  rich,  handsome, 
prosperous  ? " 

"  No.  Merely  because  his  father  sold  cotton,  and  ths.t 
he  himself  is  of  no  family  whatsoever." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  exclaims  Sir  Hugh.  He  strides  up  and  down 
the  room  once  or  twice  in  a  rather  disturbed  way.  "  Look 
here,  Olivia,"  he  says  at  last,  pausing  opposite  his  wife,  and 
speaking  in  a  curious,  strained  sort  of  way,  "  one  can't  shut 
one's  eyes  to  a  thing  for  ever.  My  affairs  have  arrived  at 
such  a  strain  that  now  something  must  be  done,  if  st  jr- 
vation  is  to  be  kept  from  the  door.  I  don't  want  to 
frighten  you  needlessly.  I  have  kept  the  greater  part  of 
my  troubles  back  from  you  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
lessen  your  anxiety,  but  I  can  no  longer  conceal  from  you 
that  I  am  placed  in  a  very  critical  position.  Bolton  told 
me  so,  in  as  many  words,  yesterday.  He  said  I  could  not 
expect  to  weather  the  storm  much  longer  without  help; 
that  I  had  not,  in  fact,  a  leg  to  stand  on  ! — his  own  words, 
I  assure  you — and  that  money  must  be  got  somehow,  and 
eo  on." 

"Oh,  do  try  and  get  it,  dear!"  entreats  poor  Lady 
Olivia,  who  is  now  too  nervous  to  be  sensible. 

"  But  where  the  deuce  am  I  to  get  it  ?  You  don't  sup- 
pose that  ready  money  grows  on  every  bush  !  And  every 
method  of  procuring  it  that  /  know  of  has  been  used  up 
long  ago.  I  see  nothing  but  absolute  ruin  staring  us  in 
lit    «£;  £*  bereJa  this  wilful  S^1  deliberately  throwing 

Z  f  h7  ?ous^nd  *  y«*  ^thout  a  compunction." 

By  this  time  Sir  Hugh  ha*  worked  himself  up  into  quite 
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a  storm  of  excitement,  and  is  marching  up  and  down  the 
room  with  his  hands  locked  beneath  his  coat-tails. 

As  for  Lady  Olivia,  she  has  subsided  into  silent  tears. 

"  Well,  well,  there  is  no  use  in  anticipating  evils,"  con- 
tinues Sir  Hugh  presently,  agreeably  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  gone  far  past  the  anticipatory  stage. 

Having  succeeded  in  raising  the  hurricane,  he  is  now 
equally  desirous  of  laying  it. 

"  Perhaps  !  Who  knows  2 "  says  he.  "  Things  may 
brighten." 

"  If  she  would  even  encourage  Clanbrassil !  "  murmurs 
Lady  Olivia,  who  is  still  in  the  depths  of  woe. 

"  Ay  !  just  so  1  But  how  she  could  throw  over  Brown 
for  such  a  heavy  substitute  is  more  than  I  can  imagine. 
For  my  part,  I  should  prefer  Felix,  with  no  antecedents,  to 
Clanbrassil,  with  all  his  ancestors." 

"  So  should  I,"  says  the  wife ;  "  but,"  says  the  mother, 
"  we  cannot  all  think  alike,  my  dear,  and  you  and  I  are 
not  girls." 

This  last  is  so  incontestably  true  that  Sir  Hugh  refuses 
to  reply  to  it. 

"  Clanbrassil's  rent-roll  is  barely  twenty  thousand  a 
year,"  he  says  presently ;  "  not  half  that  of  the  other." 

"  Still,  I  think  it  would  do  very  nicely,"  interposes  she 
meekly.  "  My  only  fear  is  that  she  will  not  take  either 
of  those  young  men  into  favour." 

"  She  must  be  very  dead,  then,  to  her  own  interests," 
returns  Sir  Hugh,  in  a  low  tone.  "  She  little  knows  the 
crash  that  lies  before  her." 

He  sighs  heavily,  and  disappears  into  his  dressing-room. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

The  play's  the  thing." 

"  Pleasure  is  oft  a  visitant ;  but  pain 
Clings  cruelly  to  us." 

The  Browns'  visit  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Nearly  a  month 
has  elapsed  since  then  arrival,  and  Mrs.  Brown  begins  to 
speak  seriously  of  the  day  that  shall  see  them  depart.  No 
limit  had  been  fixed  for  the  visit  when  they  first  spoke  of 
coming,  as  would  have  been  done  to  more  aristocratic 
guests,  Sir  Hugh  having  declared  against  it. 

Mrs.  Brown's  gentle  intimation  is,  for  the  most  part, 
received  with  disfavour.  Sir  Hugh  has,  somehow,  onco 
again  fallen  in  love  with  his  old  schoolfellow,  her  husband, 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  family  have  learned  to 
look  upon  the  Browns  as  beings  distinctly  desirable.  As 
for  Lady  Olivia,  glancing  at  the  son-in-law  she  could  so 
honestly  have  welcomed,  she  sighs  a  sigh  of  deepest  regret. 

"We  must  give  a  ball,  or  something,  before  their 
departure,"  whispers  Sir  Hugh,  vaguely. 

After  much  arguing,  this  "  something "  resolves  itself 
into  tableaux  vivants  first  and  a  dance  afterwards.  The 
idea  is  hailed  with  rapture  by  the  minor  members,  and  at 
once  carries  the  day.  Imogen  alone  shows  a  marked 
coolness  about  the  whole  proceedings. 

Four  o'clock  has  been  chimed  musically  by  the  ormolu 
clock  that  rests  high  up  on  the  old  carven  chimney-piece 
in  the  hall  at  The  Chevies.  Though  large  and  spacious, 
as  old  halls  born  in  the  fifteenth  century  ever  are,  it  is  lit 
by  the  blazing  fire  alone — a  wood  fire,  that  roars  and 
crackles,  and  defies  the  wintry  blasts  without,  and  throws 
weird  shadows  into  distant  corners. 
130 
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The  mantelpiece,  that  rises  to  the  oaken  ceiling,  is  carved 
fantastically  into  little  hideous  heads  adorned  with  horns 
that  grin  out  at  one  with  every  flash  from  the  pine  logs. 
Low  cosy  chairs  are  scattered  about  the  hall  broadcast,  and 
soft  skins  of  many  beasts  lie  prone  upon  the  polished  floor. 

Grouped  round  the  fire  that  burns  upon  the  hearthstone, 
and  is  innocent  of  such  mean  modern  innovations  as  grates 
and  bars,  sit  the  younger  Heriots,  the  younger  Browns 
and  Phil  Bohun,  who  had  dropped  in  upon  them  about  an 
hour  ago,  and  had  stayed  on  to  get,  presumably,  his  tea. 
The  whole  group,  warmed  by  the  flames,  so  red  and  bril- 
liant, create  a  picture  that  might  have  found  favour  in 
the  sight  of  any  artist. 

Imogen,  unconsciously  a  central  figure,  is  lying  back  in 
a  low  armchair,  her  fair  hair  contrasting  gorgeously  with 
the  rich  crimson  of  its  velvet  covering  that  gleams  blood- 
red  in  the  flickering  light.  At  her  feet,  upon  a  tiger-skin, 
lies  Patricia,  gay  and  animated,  supporting  vigorously  her 
own  opinions  against  the  attacks  made  upon  them  by 
society  in  general.  Sundie  and  Phil  Bohun  are  lounging 
on  either  side  of  her.  On  the  right,  Elinor  Brown,  in 
a  still  lower  chair  than  Imogen's,  and  one  much  more 
childish  and  unpretending,  is  leaning  a  little  forward,  in 
a  gown  of  some  warm,  white  stuff,  talking  with  all  the 
animation  that  belongs  to  her  (it  is  not  much)  to  Tom 
Heriot,  with  a  view  to  taking  captive  his  unsuspecting 
heart.  She  looks  very  small,  and  very  innocent,  find  very 
plain,  if  the  truth  be  told  !  But  in  a  picture,  after  all, 
contrasts  are  desirable. 

Perhaps  Tom  Heriot  feels  she  is  doing  her  best  in  a  good 
cause,  because,  with  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  and  his  eyes 
looking  straight  into  hers,  he  makes  himself  altogether 
agreeable  to  her.  As  for  Felix  Brown,  he  is  sitting  a  little 
apart,  leaning  somewhat  against  the  dark  carving  of  the 
chimney-piece,  with  his  blue  eyes,  soft  and  beautiful,  fixed 
upon  the  golden  flames. 

"  A  tableau  taken  from  each  of  the  '  Idylls '  would  be 
charming,"  says  Patricia  decisively,  d,  propos  of  the  very 
last  argument. 

"  I  always  agree  with  you  on  principle,"  puts  in  Sandie. 

9—2 
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"And  there  is  something  so  charmingly  new  about  the 
'  Idylls.'  One  has  heard  of  them  once  or  twice,  but  no 
more ! " 

"  They  are  younger  than  the  eternal  Huguenots  and 
'  The  Black  Brunswicker,'  at  all  events,"  protests  Patricia 
indignantly. 

"  They  are  !  they  are  !  For  my  part,  I  adore  Tennyson. 
Even  his  twaddle  is  sweet  in  mine  ears ;  and  his  '  Idylls  ' 
are,  of  course,  superb.  Let  us  have  one  from  them,  by  all 
means." 

"  Bah  !  you  jest ! "  says  Patricia,  with  a  pretty  shrug  of 
her  prettier  shoulders;  "yet  there  is  meaning  in  what  I 
say,  too." 

She  leans  back  upon  her  tiger-couch,  and  looks  up  at 
Imogen  for  encouragement. 

"  Ah  !  help  me,"  she  entreats. 

"  Not  only  meaning,  but  hope,"  returns  Imogen,  laugh 
ing,  and  extending  to  her  her  slender  white  hand.  "  I  was 
fast  sinking  into  the  depths  of  despair ;  but  now  I  rise  to 
the  surface  once  more — I  see  daylight.  Imagine,  for 
example,  that  scene  where  Geraint  first  sees  Enid  at  her 
father's  table,  deftly  serving  the  guests,  yet  looking  so 
sweet  withal." 

"  And  that  other  scene  from  Elaine " 

"Where  she  is  floating  down  the  river,"  says  Captain 
Heriot,  sure  of  a  good  reception. 

"  Certainly  not ! ;*  exclaims  Patricia  indignantly.  "  Bless 
me !  are  you  a  fossil  just  awakened  from  your  doze  of  a 
thousand  years  1 " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  We  must  have  nothing  so  borne  as  that.  If 
Elaine  is  to  be  dragged  into  it,  let  us  have  her,  at  least,  in 
something  new.  Where  she  is  in  the  garden  with  Sir 
Launcelot,  perhaps,  or  on  her  death  -bed  with  her  brothera 
round  her." 

"  That  is  where  she  is  '  shrilling,'  isn't  it  ? ''  asked  Sandie, 
innocently. 

Very  properly,  no  one  answers  him.  Very  improperly, 
he  declines  to  accept  this  open  expression  of  disapproval. 

"Who  is  going  to  'shrill?'  "  he  asks,  plaintively.  "  It 
will  require  a  lot  of  practice,  won't  it  ?     And,  after  all,  I 
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don't  believe  it  will  sound  well.  The  county  may  not  like 
being  shrilled  at.  They  won't  be  accustomed  to  it;  and 
you  know  people  are  always  shy  at  the  first  bite,  and " 

"  Sandie,  if  you  would  only " 

"  My  dear  girl,  I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  I  couldn't  really  ! 
/  understand  country  prejudices,  if  you  don't;  and  to 
gown  myself  in  feminine  garments,  even  with  the  object 
of  reducing  my  audience  to  a  state  of  coma  with  the  length 
and  strength  of  my  '  shrills,'  would  not  compensate  me  for 
the  certainty  of  being  cut  by  everybody  right  and  left 
directly  afterwards." 

Patricia,  opening  a  big  black  fan  with  a  disdainful 
flourish,  holds  it  up  before  Sandie's  face  so  as  completely 
to  conceal  him  from  the  rest. 

"  Little  boys,"  says  she  scornfully,  "  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard," 

"  My  own  sentiments  precisely,"  murmurs  Sandie  from 
behind  this  barricade,  "  uttered  with  an  originality  of 
which  I  am  incapable.  As  a  little  boy,  I  wish  to  be  seen, 
and  not  as  a  mawkish  girl.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  heard 
at  all !  Not  in  that  part  at  least :  it  wouldn't  suit.  Now 
then,"  coming  gaily  from  behind  the  fan,  "  who  is  going  to 
have  it  ?  Who  can  '  shrill  1 '  A  penny  for  the  best  per- 
former. Miss  Brown,  Patricia,  Imogen ;  don't  all  speak 
at  once.     The  offer,  I  know,  is  tempting,  but " 

"  Is  it  before  or  after  dinner  1 "  asks  Captain  Heriot 
suddenly,  screwing  his  glass  into  his  left  eye,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  examine  his  brother  with  mournful  amazement. 
"  This  is  a  sad  moment,"  he  says  presently.  "  He  seems 
to  me  very  badly  intoxicated.  I  regret  exceedingly,  Miss 
Brown,  that  he  should  have  so  far  forgotten  himself  in 
your  presence." 

Miss  Brown  laughs  and  says,  "  Naughty  Mr.  Sandie  ! " 
with  a  melancholy  attempt  at  coquetry,  and  in  a  small 
high-pitched  voice  that  jars  upon  the  nerves  like  the 
tuning  of  a  violin. 

"  I  think  fairy  tales  make  the  best  tableaux,"  says 
Bohun  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  They  are  so  utterly 
improbable,  that  they  are  extremely  possible." 

"  And  yet  I  wanted  Imogen  to  be  a  '  Marguerite,' "  ob- 
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jects  Patricia.  "  See  her  hair,  her  colouring,  her  pensive- 
ness.  She  would  be  charming.  Faust  might  be  in  th9 
background  admiring,  and " 


"  And  Mephistopheles  ! — who  is  to  represent  him?"  aska 
Bohun. 

"  You  ! "  casting  a  little  saucy  glance  at  him  over  her 
shoulder.  "  The  flames  of  this  ruddy  fire  have  betrayed 
to  me  the  satanic  expression  that  characterises  you.  You 
will  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place." 

"  And  Faust  ?  "  asks  Miss  Brown. 

"  You  will  be  that,  will  you  not  ? "  says  Patricia,  looking 
quickly  at  Felix. 

"  Anything."  There  is  a  slight  hesitation  in  his  manner. 
"  Anything  that  you  wish,  or  that  will  please  Miss  Heriot." 

Imogen,  as  though  his  words  have  roused  her,  turns  her 
eyes  calmly  upon  his. 

"  It  is  an  old  idea,  time-worn,  hideous,"  she  says.  "  Do 
not  compel  me  to  be  a  '  Marguerite.'  " 

"  One  only  requires  a  flaxen  tail,  a  satchel,  and  a  strait- 
waistcoat  to  be  the  heroine  of  Goethe's  masterpiece  upon 
the  spot,"  objects  Sandie.  "  A  melancholy  thought  when 
one  comes  to  reflect  upon  it." 

"  Sandie  !  "  cries  Patricia  nervously,  "  take  care.  Young 
people  often  choke  when  they  talk  too  fast." 

At  this  moment  a  loud  knocking  at  the  hall-door  startles 
them  all  into  a  fuller  life. 

"Ah!  what  is  that?"  exclaims  Imogen  quickly,  and 
then  laughs  at  herself  a  little  impatiently. 

" '  Tis  but  a  gentle  tapping,  tapping  at  our  chamber- 
door,'  "  returns  Sandie  reassuringly. 

Meanwhile  the  door  has  been  flung  wide,  and  a  tall 
lissom  figure,  clad  in  a  riding-habit,  comes  rapidly  into 
the  full  glare  of  the  firelight.  She  brings  with  her  a  cold 
breath  from  the  night  without. 

It  is  Sylvia  Yelverton !  There  may  be  cold  without, 
indeed ;  but  there  is  none  in  her  brilliant  lips  and  gleam- 
ing eyes  as  she  stands  smiling  upon  the  fire-lit  group.  It 
is  a  positive  pleasure-  to  look  on  her,  she  is  so  replete  with 
instant  life — so  fresh,  so  warm,  so  bright. 

"  A  h,  Sylvia  !  "  cries  Imogen. 
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Tom  Heriot,  as  though  involuntarily,  rises  from  hia 
scat  and  goes  towards  her.  Watching  this  sudden  move- 
ment of  his,  Elinor  Brown's  pale  grey  eyes  take  into  them 
a  little  shade  of  steel,  and  then  droop,  and,  with  a  slow 
cat-like  gesture,  she  rubs  the  palm  of  one  hand  over  the 
back  of  the  other. 

"  You  have  come  in  a  good  moment,  Sylvia !  "  cries 
Patricia  joyfully.  "  We  were  just  at  our  wits'  ends. 
You  shall  save  us  from  Colney  Hatch  !  It  will  take  some 
time  to  reduce  us  to  reason,  so  I  warn  you — now  we  have 
got  you — you  won't  see  your  home  again  to-night." 

"  I  must  indeed  ! "  eagerly.  "  I  have  ridden  over  with 
a  message  from  my  father  to  yours,  and  the  answer  I 
have  promised  papa  to  bring  back  to  him  in  less  than  an 
hour." 

"  A  fig  for  promises  of  that  sort  !  " 

"  But  what  is  it  about,  Sylvia  ?  Nothing  serious,  I 
hope  ?  "  asks  Imogen  anxiously. 

"Not  very.  Turnips,  I  think,"  returns  Sylvia  gravely. 
"  Turnips  !  "  indignantly.  "  And  do  you  think  turnips 
are  to  be  weighed  in  the  balance  with  our  tottering 
intellects?  Why,  I  thought  it  was  a  matter  of  life  or 
death.  Sandie,  tell  Sylvia's  man  to  tell  his  master  that 
she  will  not  be  home  to-night." 

•'  It  is  useless,"  declares  Sylvia,  detaining  Sandie  by  a 
gesture.  "  I — there  is  a  reason  why  I  must  be  at  home 
very  early  to-morrow — long  before  your  breakfast-hour ; 
60  it  is  better  I  should  go  now." 

"  If  that's  all,"  declares  Captain  Heriot,  who  has  not  yet 
spoken,  but  who  is  standing  by  her  side,  "  make  your 
mind  easy.  I  myself  will  drive  you  home  at  cock-crow 
to-morrow,  or  even  before  that  mystic  hour,  if  need  be." 

As  he  speaks  he  takes  from  her  her  whip  in  a  rather 
masterful  fashion. 
"You  will  stay?" 

"  Yes."  She  smiles  at  him.  "  Sandie,  tell  Thomas  to 
give  my  love  to  papa,  and  say  I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow 
before  he  has  left  his  room." 

The  message  and  the  messenger  despatched,  they  all  fall 
once  more  into  their  former  attitudes,  Sylvia  being  pressed 
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into  a  delicious  little  velvet  chair  close  to  Imogen,  and  once 
again  misery  takes  possession  of  them. 

'•It  is  of  no  use.''  cries  Patricia,  breaking  out;  ''we 
can't  think  of  anything.  We  had  better  give  up  the  ilea, 
and  have  a  ball  at  once,  and  no  break-down  beforehand. 
It  is  too  great  a  •worry." 

"  "What  :  the  tableaux?  "  asks  Sylvia. 

"  Yes.  ves  ;  they  are  maddening  '  " 

"It  is  the  capacity  for  worry."  says  Sandie  gravdy, 
"that  constitutes  the  chief  difference  between  man  ar.d 
brute.  We  feel  worry:  therefore  we  are  not  brutes.  Le. 
us  congratulate  ourselves  '  " 

"  It  is  very  sad — very  sad.  indeed."  murmurs  Tom 
Heriot,  looking  at  him  with  a  latent  regret  in  his  eye. 

"Tom  is  not  well.''  retorts  Sandie  grimly.  "One  can- 
not give  way  to  words  of  wisdom  before  him  without  being 
dubbed  insane.  Whereas  if  justice  of  the  commonest 
description  were  only  shown  me,  all  here  would  be  hang- 
ing on  my  conversation." 

"  It  is  too  loose  to  bans;  anything  upon."  remarks 
Captain  Heriot  mournfully,  whereupon  they  all  laugh. 

■•  We  have  brought  ourselves  down  to  the  level  of  fairy 
tales,  it  appears."  says  Patricia,  appealing  to  Sylvia  with 
a  rather  aggrieved  ah'.     But  Sylvia  fails  her. 

"  Ah,  delicious  !  "  cries  she.  '"  After  all,  every  bit  of 
real  sentiment  we  know  is  embodied  in  those  sweet  old 
romances.     But  have  you  decided  upon  anything  yet i  " 

"  Nothing."  Sandie  assures  her  genially.  "  We  are  still 
in  a  state  of  chaos  so  far  as  our  dramatic  entertainment  i3 
concerned.  The  whole  affair  at  present  is  as  vague  as  the 
horizon  line  on  a  wet  day,  or  our  conclusions  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  First  Cause." 

"There  is  the  •  Maiden  all  forlorn,' "  says  Sylvia.  "It 
vrould  be  rather  fun,  wouldn't  it  V 

"  Specially  for  the  man  '  all  tattered  and  torn.'  " 

"  It  shall  be — it  must  be  !  "  protests  Patricia,  going  op 
into  a  little  burst  of  laughter.  "  If  nobody  else  wants  to 
be  the  maid,  I  do." 

"  And  I  want  to  be  the  man,"  declares  Phil  Bohun 
boldly,  who  is  still  laughing.     "I  feel  like  it,  somehow. 
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Somebody,  somewhere,  has  declared  a  belief  in  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  rags ;  let  it  be  my  mission  to  undeceive 
him." 

"I  know  another,"  says  Sandie,  "  '  Puss  in  boots.'  There 
is  a  scene  in  that  that  ought  to  take  the  house  by  storm. 
You  remember  where  Puss's  master  is  bathing,  and  some- 
body steals  his  clothes ;  and  the  princess  comes  by,  and  ha 
can't  get  out  of  the  water,  don't  you  know,  for  want  of 
his  trou — clothes,  I  mean,  and -" 

"  I  have  heard  it  said,"  interrupts  Captain  Ileriot 
mildly,  "  that  a  vivid  imagination  is  ofttimes  as  great  a 
curse  as  a  blessing.  Thanks,  dear  Sandie.  Your  suggestion 
is  unique,  but  I  think  we  will  put  off  the  adoption  of  it 
until  the  world  is  a  few  days  older.  The  nude,  though 
admirable  on  a  pedestal,  is  not  thought  well  of  by  society 
at  large  when  in  the  flesh.  That  your  friends  would  con- 
demn your  idea  is  a  moral  certainty." 

"  An  immoral  certainty,"  corrects  Bohun  in  an  amused 
whisper. 

"  Old  King  Cole,  and  his  fiddlers  three,'  would  do  very 
well,"  suggests  Patricia  ;  "and  there  is  a  funny  old  rhyme 
beginning 

'  Lavender  blue 
Lavender  green ; 
If  I  were  a  king, 
You  should  be  queen.' 

I  saw  a  picture  of  it  once,  and  it  pleased  me.  It  repre- 
sented a  young  man  offering  in  courtly  fashion  a  sprig  of 
lavender  to  his  ladye  love ;  and  oh  !  the  quaintness  of  their 
garments  !     It  delighted  me." 

"It  is  very  pretty.  Imogen— — "  Sylvia  breaks  off 
abruptly  in  her  impulsive  speech,  and  looks  meaningly  at 
Patricia. 

"  Ah,  yes ;  Miss  Brown  will  be  that,"  says  Patricia 
courteously. 

"  Please  do  not  waste  a  good  part  on  me,"  entreats 
Elinor  with  suspicious  amiability.  She  looks  past  Patricia 
at  Sylvia  Yelverton.  "  I  feel  convinced  I  should  maka 
but  a  sorry  attempt  at  anything  in  the  way  of  acting.  It 
is  not  in  my  nature.  Give  me  some  minor  position,  some 
very  secondary  part,  and  perhaps  I  may  help  you  without 
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disgracing  myself.  You  " — she  speaks  very  sweetly,  and 
now  addresses  Miss  Yelverton  directly — it  is  plain  she  has 
not  as  yet  forgiven  Captain  Heriot's  defection  on  hei 
entrance — "  you  are  a  born  actress.  I  am  sure." 

Svlvia  laughs.  Perhaps,  though  she  knows  her  least,  she 
best  understands  the  little  shallow  venomous  nature  of 
the  pale  insignificant  girl  now  regarding  her  with  falsely 
smiling  lips. 

"  You  think  acting  is  a  second  nature  to  me  ?  "  she 
savs.  "  Well,  and  so  you  won't  be  Prince  Lavender's  love  ? 
Then  you,  Imogen,  you  must  undertake  it.  It  will  suit 
you  altogether,  and  Mr.  Brown  will  make  an  excellent 
Lavender." 

Imogen  leans  forward  until  the  firelight  breaks  in  a 
flood  of  colour  ever  her  face.  Whether  it  is  the  extreme 
force  and  strength  of  the  flame  that  creates  the  impression 
no  one  knows,  but  for  the  moment  she  looks  extraor- 
dinarily pale. 

"  I  am  almost  sure  the  part  would  not  suit  me,"  she 
says  gently.  "  I  can't  explain  why,  but  I  know  it."  She 
turns  suddenly,  and  fixes  her  great  eyes  on  Felix.  "  You 
know  it  too,  don't  you  ?  "  she  asks.  The  little  ring  of 
imperious  defiance  in  her  tone  is  unheard,  or,  if  heard,  is 
misunderstood  by  all  but  him. 

"  Yes,''  returns  he  slowly.  He  gives  her  back  her 
glance  steadily,  and  then  a  smile  that  is  half  contemptuous 
curls  his  lips.  "  It  was  an  impertinence  offering  you 
the  part,  wasn't  it  ?  "  he  says. 

Patricia  exclaims  a  little,  and  Sylvia  scares. 
"  What  !  too  small,  too  unimportant  a  part ! '"'  asks  the 
latter.  "  Pouf !  Mr.  Brown !  To  where  then  has  your 
brain  gone  ?  What  does  it  matter  in  a  tableau  whether 
one  be  peeress  or  peasant  ?  The  effect  is  everything.  How- 
ever, as  nobody  will  have  the  part,  /  will." 

"  And  now  for  Lavender,"  says  Patricia.  "  Who  shall 
it  be  ?     Tom  ?  " 

"  He  is  too  dark,  perhaps,"  objects  Miss  Yelverton, 
regarding  him  critically.  i;  My  Lavender,  I  feel  assured, 
should  revel  in  yellow  locks  and  languishing  eyes,  green 
and  blue  as  his  offering." 
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"  As  you  please,  of  course,"  replies  Captain  ITeriot,  stiffly. 

"Ah  !  if  /  pleased,"  laughs  Sylvia,  saucily,  "  I  would  turn 
your  hair  to  gold  this  moment.  And  even  as  it  is— well, 
I  dare  say  you  will  do  well  enough.  A  dark  Lavender  will 
be  a  change.  How  many  have  we  decided  upon  now  ? 
Three?  We  are  getting  on.  But  we  must  enlarge  our 
company.  Miss  Brown  " — pleasantly — "  you  really  mx(st 
consent  to  sacrifice  your  feelings  for  once,  and  come  to  our 
assistance ;  we  cannot  do  without  you." 

"  Indeed,  Elinor  !  Yes,  it  must  be  done,"  supplements 
Patricia  gaily.  "You  will  make  a  charming  Cinderella, 
for  example." 

"  Charming !  Your  feet  are  so  undeniable  !  "  adds  Sylvia 
artfully  ("she  really  wasn't  worth  the  fuss  we  made  about 
her,  but  you  see  we  were  so  short  of  hands,"  Miss  Yelverton 
said  afterwards) :  but  just  now  her  manner  is  absolutely 
benign. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  really  want  me,"  murmurs  the  meek 
Elinor  mildly,  with  a  reluctance  that  delights  Sylvia — "  I 
should  not  like  to  think  that  by  my  refusal  I  spoiled  your 
entertainment — I  should  reconsider  the  matter.  But  dis- 
play of  any  sort  is  so  contrary  to  my  feelings "     She 

pauses  as  though  slightly  distressed.  Upon  the  footstool 
before  her,  in  the  full  glare  of  the  firelight,  for  all  the 
world  to  see,  her  feet,  clad  in  dainty  Louis  Quinze  shoes, 
are  disporting  themselves  with  an  innocent  obtrusiveness. 

"  To  display  such  feet  as  those  would  hardly  be  accounted 
a  crime — rather  a  benefit  to  society,"  says  Tom  Heriot  gal- 
lantly. They  really  are  very  pretty  feet;  her  one  sole 
charm,  did  she  but  acknowledge  it! 

At  this  she  simpers,  as  they  all  knew  she  would,  and 
draws  back  the  little  feet  beneath  her  frilled  skirts. 

"  I  had  no  idea  !    I  didn't  know,  indeed  !  I'm  so " 

she  stammers  away  into  silence. 

"  Ah !  I  wish  you  hadn't  done  that ! "  murmurs  Tom 
Heriot,  reproachfully,  looking  at  the  forsaken  footstool. 

"  Then  you  will  be  Cinderella  '?  "  demands  Miss  Yelver- 
ton, just  a  little  sharply. 

"  Yes,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use,"  returns  the  bashful  Elinor 
from  out  her  shadowed  corner. 
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"  And,  Tom,  you  will  be  the  Prince?  "  goes  on  Sylvia,  a 
dash  of  dictation  in  her  tone. 

"Enchanted,  I'm  sure,"  returns  he  calmly. 

"  I'll  tell  you  all  one  thing,"  puts  in  Sandie  at  this 
moment,  who  has  just  awakened  from  a  cheering  doze. 
"  Have  you  forgotten  that  when  Lord  Clanbrassil  was 
here  yesterday  you  promised  him  a  part,  and  another  to 
Captain  Hardy  ? " 

"  They'll  have  our  lives,  if  we  leave  them  out,"  declares 
Captain  Heriot. 

"  Then  let  us  take  early  precautions  to  save  ourselves," 
says  Patricia.  "  They  are  two  of  the  most  impossible-look- 
ing people  for  posing  that  /  know  of,  and  I  frankly  state, 
from  the  start,  that  I  shan't  appear  with  either,  for  all  the 
bribery  and  corruption  in  the  world." 

"  Would  they  stand  alone— or  fall — as  the  case  might 
be?"  asks  Sandie,  anxiously;  "because,  if  so,  I  have  an 
idea.     Two  ideas  !  " 

"  Dear  Sandie — consider  !  Two  ? "  murmurs  Sylvia, 
correctively. 

"  Two  whole  ones,  and  all  to  myself  1 "  protests  Sandie 
boldly,  making  a  furtive  grab  for  the  purposes  of  revenge 
at  the  small  riding-boot  that  just  shows  itself  at  the  hem 
of  her  cloth  skirt.  But  she  knows  him  too  well  not  to  be 
able  to  avoid  him  dexterously.  "  Listen,"  says  he,  when  he 
has  once  more  regained  his  equilibrium.  "  I  would  make 
one  Peter  Simple,  '  fishing  for  a  whale  in  his  mother's  pail,' 
and  the  other  Peter  Piper,  '  picking  his  peck  of  pepper.' " 

"  If  you  can't  be  of  any  use,  Sandie,  I  do  request  you 
won't  annoy  us  with  your  folly,"  says  Patricia  indignantly, 
who  has,  somehow,  been  believing  in  his  "  two  ideas  "  up  to 
this.  "  Imogen,  you  must  help  us  here.  Lord  Clanbrassil, 
in  all  probability,  does  not  know  what  a  nursery  rhyme  or 
a  fairy  tale  means.  Yours  will,  therefore,  be  the  pleasing 
task  to  enlighten  him.  Will  you  be  the  Fair  One  with 
the  golden  locks  to  his  Avenant?  We  can  arrange  the 
scene  later  on." 

"  Yes,  do,  Imogen  !  "  entreats  Sylvia. 

Still  Imogen  hesitates.  She  might  even  have  refused, 
but  that  Felix  Brown  at  this  moment  appeals  to  her. 
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"  Believe  me,  it  is  folly  to  refuse,"  he  says,  in  a  clear 
tone,  leaning  towards  her  in  such  a  manner  that  she  is 
compelled  to  look  at  him.  The  mocking  smile  is  still  upon 
his  lips,  that  now  are  white  as  death,  and  his  eyes  seem  to 
burn  into  hers.  In  his  whole  expression  lies  a  terrible 
disdain.  What  do  his  words  mean  ?  They — ambiguous 
as  they  are — and  his  sneering  glance  decide  her  answer. 

"  I  should  like  it,"  she  says  very  softly,  turning  to 
Sylvia.     "  It  is  a  very  picturesque  part — very  idyllic." 

She  leans  back  again  in  her  chair  as  though  she  has 
come  somewhat  abruptly  to  an  end  of  all  she  has  to  say. 

"  Then  you  will  ?  "  asks  Sylvia. 

"  If  you  wish  it." 

"  Not  if  /  wish  it ;  if  you  do,"  persists  Sylvia,  laughing. 

Miss  Heriot  looks  at  her  curiously. 

"  I  do  wish  it,"  she  says  at  last,  tranquilly. 

Felix  Brown  draws  a  long  breath  and  goes  back  to  his 
original  position,  that  is  a  little  out  of  the  glare  of  the  tell- 
tale fire.  A  passionate  word  or  two  rises  to  his  lips,  but 
he  suppresses  all  emotion  by  a  violent  effort.  Folding  his 
arms  across  his  breast,  he  remains  for  the  next  five 
minutes  as  motionless  as  though  he  had  been  stricken  into 
stone. 

"  Number  four,"  declares  Sylvia  in  a  satisfied  whisper. 
But  Patricia  does  not  smile,  and  gives  herself  a  little  soft 
turn  upon  her  tiger-skin  that  so  places  her  that  she  can 
no  longer  see  Felix's  face. 

'.'I  know  a  capital  fairy  tale,  'The  Yellow  Dwarf.' 
Bemember  Boyce  in  it?"  asks  Phil  Bohun  suddenly  of 
no  one  in  particular.  "  Hard)7  has  not  been  provided  for 
yet,  and  he  might  be  the  Yellow  Dwarf — eh  ? " 

"  /  know  it ;  a  lovely  story,"  cries  Patricia  enthusias- 
tically, "  and  the  very  thing  for " 

Here  an  interruption  occurs.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
long  hall,  where  the  shadows  lie  thickest,  appears  a  yellow 
star  that  soon  grows  into  a  gleaming  globe.  It  is  the 
butler  with  a  lamp.  Behind  him  comes  a  footman  bear- 
ing a  tray.  A  little  table  is  drawn  up  close  to  Imogen's 
elbow ;  and  with  a  thrill  of  ecstasy  they  know  that  it  is 
tea! 
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All  rouse  into  a  state  of  life  that  is  exuberant,  and  trim 
themselves  a  little  in  a  surreptitious  way.  A  lamp  coming 
upon  darkness  is  almost  as  unpleasant  as  truth  following 
upon  a  lie. 

"  "Where  is  mamma,  Meadows  ?  "  asks  Imogen,  address- 
ing the  hoary-headed  butler,  who  is  placing  before  her  in 
tempting  array  the  hot  cakes,  tiny  and  crisp,  the  pound- 
cake heavy  and  indigestible,  and  the  sponge-cake,  the 
amiable  go-between,  with  a  most  loving  care. 

"  My  lady  sent  you  her  love,  'm,  and  she  'opes  you  will 
excuse  her  this  evening ;  she's  gone  to  lie  down  for  a  bit, 
'aving  a  bad  'eadache." 

It  being  well  known  to  her  household  that  Lady  Olivia 
always  takes  a  siesta  at  this  hour  to  recruit  her  forces  for 
the  night's  campaign,  and  as  it  is  an  innocent  fiction  of 
hers  that  a  severe  headache  alone  drives  her  to  her  couch 
at  this  abnormal  hour,  nobody  is  very  deeply  afflicted  by 
this  painful  intelligence. 

"  And  Mrs.  Brown  ?  "  pursues  Imogen. 

"  Please,  'm,  I'm  not  very  sure,  'm,"  wheezes  the  old 
butler,  who  is  slightly  asthmatic,  "  but  I  think  she  is  rest- 
ing, too.  I'm.  not  sure  of  the  headache, 'm,"  respectfully ; 
"  but  in  other  respects  the  message  was  the  same." 

"  Not  another  lamp,  Meadows,  on  your  peril !  "  exclaims 
Patricia,  seeing  he  is  about  to  light  the  bracket-lamps. 
"  And,  Imogen,  give  me  lots  of  sugar  in  my  tea.  And 
give  Felix  lots  too;  he  adores  sugar." 

As  if  by  one  consent,  they  have  all  closed  round  the 
tea-table,  and  are  looking  pleasantly  expectant.  Even  the 
frigid  Elinor  seems  to  have  thawed  in  part. 

"  What  was  our  last  hitch  1 "  asks  Sandie  presently, 
when  he  has  eaten  considerably  more  pound-cake,  hot 
cake,  and  sponge-cake  than  is  good  for  the  human  frame. 
"  The  Yellow  Dwarf,  eh  ?  Sylvia,  you  shall  be  Toutebelle. 
The  name  doesn't  suit  you  in  reality,  but  I  wish  to  pay 
you  a  compliment." 

"And  you  will  be  the  Yellow  Dwarf?"  says  Sylvia, 
with  decision. 

"  No ;  that  wouldn't  suit  me  either.  Hardy  can  be 
that.     I  shall  be  the  King  of  the  Gold  Mines  ! " 
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"  A  very  good  arrangement,"  decides  Captain  Ileriot, 
who  knows  lie  cannot  be  the  hero  of  her  piece  twice. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  cries  Patricia.  "  If  a  compliment  is  to  be 
paid  to  poor  Captain  Hardy,  we  can  hardly  do  it  by  asking 
him  to  be  a  hunchback.  No,  indeed !  Sandie  can  be  the 
gnome,  if  he  wishes ;  but  Captain  Hardy  must  be  Sylvia's 
lover." 

"  Lover  !  "  exclaims  Tom  Heriot,  with  impulsive  force. 

He  had  a  small  bit  of  cake  in  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and 
somehow  it  drops  at  this  moment  right  into  Sylvia's  cup. 

"Thank  you,  Tom;  I  don't  think  I  care  for  such  delicate 
attentions  as  those,"  says  she  laughing. 

Nevertheless,  she  lifts  the  saturated  morsel  with  her 
spoon  from  its  watery  grave,  and,  after  a  moment's  serious 
thought,  puts  it  in  an  abstracted  fashion  between  her  lips. 

Presently  a  gong  sounds  through  the  house.  It  evi- 
dently comes  from  somewhere  very  near. 

"  Dressing-bell ! "  explains  Tom  Heriot,  rising  with  a 
yawn.  "  I  wish  I  was  a  North  American ;  or,  better  still, 
a  Zulu.  Blessed  are  the  people  to  whom  garments  are 
unknown  ! " 

"  Go  up  to  my  room,  Sylvia,  through  the  school-room, 
and  take  any  gown  you  see,"  whispers  Imogen  to  her  guest. 
"  I  shall  be  with  you  immediately." 

"  I'll  race  you  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,"  says  Sandie, 
looking  impartially  around  him ;  and  soon  the  old  hall  is 
left  almost  deserted,  with  a  dying  fire  and  a  solitary  lamp, 
and  two  people  who  are  looking  somewhat  steadfastly  upon 
each  other. 


CHAPTER    XI Y- 

"  I  am  ashamed 
T!:::t  thou  liast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thug." 

"  Line's  common  nnto  all  the  mass  of  creatures, 
As  Life  and  breath." 

!  Was  it  necessary  ?  "  asks  Felix  slowly. 

His  face  is  pale  to  the  very  lips ;  but  his  eyes  are  alight, 
and  one  can  judge  by  his  nostrils  that  he  is  breathing 
somewhat  quickly. 

'•  Xeeessary  ?  What  is  it,  then,  you  would  have  mo 
understand?"  asks  Imogen  in  turn,  standing  tall  and 
erect  before  him,  her  head  slightly  thrown  backwards. 

There  is  a  little  set  expression  about  her  haughty  mouth 
that  is  almost  cruel.  Many  good  women  can  at  times  be 
very  nearly  brutal.  This  proud  expression  suits  her,  how- 
ever, and  though  terrible  to  the  man  now  crazing  at  her 
with  all  his  soul  set  upon  the  gaining  of  her,  and  with  his 
heart  at  variance  with  his  common  sense,  which  bids  him 
beware,  only  adds  to  her  beauty  in  his  sight. 

"  Think  I"  he  says  sternly. 

A  curious  pause  ensues,  during  which  both  refuse  to 
lower  their  eyes  before  the  other.  Then  he  breaks  out 
again  : 

"  Did  I  require  a  second  lesson,  then,  that  you  should 
condemn  me  to  such  an  open  demonstration  of  your  mean- 
ing ?  Is  all  the  world  to  be  taught  how  it  is  between  you 
and  me  1 " 

The  subdued  passion  that  fills  him  rings  through  the 
room.  He  lays  his  hand  upon  the  table  "that  separates 
them  with  a  sudden  but  quiet  force.  It  is  a  large  hand, 
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handsomely  formed,  and  now  the  veins  stand  out  upon  it 
in  thick  cords. 

"  You  and  me ! "  She  repeats  his  words,  as  though 
incredulous  of  the  fact  that  she  has  heard  aright ;  and  the 
very  calm  of  her  tone,  as  contrasted  with  his  agitation,  is 
in  itself  an  insolence.  A  half -smile  curves  her  lips ;  she 
lets  her  lids  droop  over  her  eyes.  "  Did  you  know  you 
coupled  your  name  with  mine  ? "  she  asks,  and  lets  the 
smile  widen  until  it  would  have  been  lovely,  but  for  the 
contempt  that  mars  it. 

Then  as  suddenly  as  it  came  the  smile  fades,  and  she 
lifts  her  lids  and  looks  at  him  with  flashing  eyes. 

"  What  is  this  all  about  1 "  she  demands  imperiously. 
"  Why  do  you  stand  there  to  reproach  me  i  To  take  me — 
me — to  task,  as  it  were  ?  If  I  did  not  choose  to  accept  the 
parts  they  would  have  assigned  me — parts  most  unsuited 
to  me — who  is  to  blame  ?  I  refused  them,  certainly,  but 
only  because " 

"  I  was  to  be  your  companion  in  them,"  interrupts  he 
coldly.  "  Be  true  at  least  to  your  own  conscience.  Yet 
there  is  one  thing,"  with  a  quick  sigh,  "  that  I  would  you 
had  known  before  you  so  far  hurt  yourself  as  to  hurt  me 
— your  guest."  He  pauses,  and  smiles  grimly.  "You 
see,  I  do  your  better  nature  full  justice,"  he  says,  his 
eyes  on  the  ground. 

"And  that?"  demands  she,  tapping  her  fingers  im- 
patiently upon  the  table. 

"  How  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  me,  parvenu 
though  I  am,"  returns  he  bitterly,  "to  take  advantage  of 
the  dilemma  in  which  they  unconsciously  placed  you." 

"  You  mean — "  she  hesitates,  and  then  goes  on  again, 
her  eyes  upon  the  table,  "  that  you  would  have  declined 
to  take  part  in  a  tableau  with  me  1 " 

"  Certainly,  knowing  as  I  do  your  sentiments  towards 
me.  You  can  hardly  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I  say,"  he 
ends  passionately. 

There  is  honest  appeal,  too,  in  the  glance  he  turns  upon 
her. 

"  No."  The  admission  comes  slowly  from  her,  and  with 
evident  difficulty.     "  I  regret  this  idea  did  not  occur  to  me 
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sooner."  She  says  this  reluctantly,  and  plainly  by  command 
of  her  conscience  alone,  and  to  the  agonising  of  her  self- 
love.     "  But  what  you  now  say  I  believe  to  be  the  truth." 

She  turns  from  him  with  a  gesture  full  of  dislike,  and, 
striking  a  match,  lights  the  candle  in  a  silver  candlestick 
that  one  of  the  men  had  placed  near  her. 

Felix,  however,  has  something  more  to  say.  He  draws 
nearer  to  her. 

"  For  the  future,"  he  says  abruptly,  "  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  you  should  remember  this — that  /  am  as  anxious  to 
avoid  all  connection  with  you  as  you  can  possibly  be  to 
avoid  it  witb  me  !  " 

Perhaps  something  in  the  impetuosity  of  his  tone 
startles  her !  Who  can  tell  ?  At  all  events,  she  pauses 
in  the  act  of  throwing  away  the  ignited  match  that  had 
lit  her  candle  to  look  at  him. 

This  pause  is  fatal  !  The  delicate  laces  that  edge  the 
short  sleeve  of  her  gown,  being  caught  and  drawn  inward 
by  the  flame,  take  fire.  They  grow  into  a  blaze  all 
suddenly,  and  spreading,  encircle  her  with  a  lurid  light. 

A  sharp  cry  breaks  from  her.  A  little  cry  that  dies  at 
its  birth.  In  a  moment,  as  it  were,  danger  is  at  an  end, 
and  the  burning  sleeve  is  in  the  strong  grasp  of  Felix. 

There  had  been  one  unavoidable  instant  when  his  arm 
had  forcibly  held  her  to  his  heart  !  But  that  instant  was 
so  confused,  so  short,  as  to  almost  admit  of  the  possibility 
that  it  had  never  existed.     Almost ! 

"Are  you  in  pain? — are  you  hurt?  "  asks  he  nervously, 
pushing  up  the  burnt  sleeve  to  look  with  a  shuddering 
anxiety  at  the  delicate  flesh  beneath.  But  no  mark,  no 
scar,  offends  his  gaze.  The  soft,  white,  pretty  rounded 
arm  is  without  speck  or  stain ;  it  is  as  perfect  as  it  was 
an  hour  ago.  However  his  fingers  may  have  suffered,  it, 
at  least,  is  untouched  by  the  furious  fire. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  he  relinquishes  his  search  ;  and  just 
as  slowly  Imogen  returns  to  her  former  self.  Fear  has 
taken  flight :  present  knowledge  remains.  The  candle — 
poor  cause  of  this  mere  suspicion  of  a  tragedy — is  now 
burning  brightly,  and  Felix  with  his  left  hand  lifts  ic 
from  the  table  and  gives  it  to  her. 
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In  silence  she  takes  it  into  a  very  tremulous  grasp,  and 
watches  him  mutely  as  he  walks  away  from  her  down  the 
long  hall.  He  has  almost  reached  the  shadows  beyond, 
when,  driven  by  some  irresistible  impulse,  she  follows  him. 
"  Let  me  see  your  hand  ? "  she  says  in  a  low  tone,  full  of 
eager  agitation.  "  You  have  burnt  yourself  in  my  cause. 
I  feel  it — I  know  it !  " — she  pauses  as  though  finding  it 
impossible  to  go  on.  Then,  "I  have  indeed  hurt  you!" 
she  murmurs  very  faintly,  such  deep  contrition  in  her  tone 
as  might  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  her  mind  has  wandered 
backwards  to  other  scenes  that  now  raise  remorse  within 
her  breast. 

She  is  looking  up  at  him  with  quivering,  half-parted  lips 
and  eyes  warm  with  tears.  Unconsciously,  in  her  distress, 
she  has  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  She  is  so  lovely  in 
the  abandonment  of  her  regret  that  she  might  well  have 
softened  the  hearts  of  most  men ;  but  she  fails  to  soften 
Felix. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  he  says  icily.  "  Believe  me,  it  is 
out  of  your  power  to  hurt  me  in  any  way  !  " 

A  little  unpleasant  smile  curves  his  lips.  He  does  not 
move,  but  glances  significantly  at  the  pretty,  slender  hand 
still  resting  on  his  arm.  In  no  way  has  he  sought  to  with- 
draw from  her  touch;  but  this  glance  is  worse  than  a 
repulse. 

As  though  stung  to  the  quick,  she  removes  the  clinging 
hand  and  steps  back  from  him  with  all  the  dignity  of  an 
offended  woman.  Still  smiling,  he  bows  to  her  carelessly, 
and  turning  away  is  soon  lost  to  sight  in  the  dimness  of 
the  corridor  that  leads  to  the  library. 

He  might,  perhaps,  have  entered  this  room  did  not  the 
sound  of  voices  within  check  him.  Hurrying  onwards 
again,  he  seeks  his  own  room  by  the  private  staircase  that 
monks  of  old  had  trodden,  breviaries  in  hand,  on  their  way 
to  and  from  the  ancient  stone  chapel,  great  portions  of 
which  still  remain. 

#  #  *  *  * 

Inside  the  library  that  he  had  so  discreetly  passed,  a 
row   royal    is   taking   place  1     Upon   the    hearthrug   Tom 
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Ileriot  and  Miss  Yelverton  are  indulging  in  a  passage  of 
arms  of  the  most  determined  kind.  Up  to  this,  in  the 
preparations  for  it,  no  expense  has  been  spared,  and 
weapons  of  all  sorts  are  now  in  free  circulation. 

"  Of  course,  you  can  do  as  you  like,"  says  Tom  Heriot. 

"  Of  course,"  repeats  Miss  Yelverton,  rebelliously. 

"  But  what  you  can  see  in  a  man  with  a  light  wig,  and 
blue  eyes,  and  crimson  cheeks  passes  my  comprehension." 

"I  can  see  that  he  is  capable  of  making  himself  agree- 
able, at  all  events." 

"  "Which  /  am  not,  you  mean  !  Well,  I  can  bless  my 
stars,  at  all  events,  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  me  to 
paint  rnvself." 

'•  Paint?" 

"  He  has  got  two  crimson  spots  on  either  cheek.  If  it 
isn't  paint,  it  has  quite  the  same  effect,  and  is,  therefore, 
just  as  undesirable.  You  may  admire  Captain  Hardy  to 
the  top  of  your  bent,  but  you  must  excuse  my  doing  so. 
He  is  more  like  a  doll,  or  a  little  girl,  than  anything  else 
I  know." 

"  I  don't  think  you  know  much  !  "  says  Miss  Yelverton 
with  increasing  scorn. 

"  I  dare  say  not.  But,  with  the  lisp  that  fellow  has, 
how  you  can  call  him  manly  is  to  me " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  called  him  anything — not 
even  Iht'l  names  I  "  interrupts  Miss  Yelverton  severely. 

'•  [Neither  have  I,  for  the  matter  of  that." 

"  Oh  !  haven't  you  ?  You  have  called  him  '  doll '  and 
'little  girl.'" 

"  Very  mild,  very  mild  indeed !  Too  good  for  him," 
declares  Captain  Heriot  viciously. 

"You  are  simply  absurd  in  your  injustice.  I  see  no 
reason  why  Captain  Hardy  should  not  take  part  with  us 
in  an  innocent  tableau  !  " 

"  Us  !  "  stormily.     "  You,  if  you  please  !  " 

"  Well !  "  defiantly ;  "  me,  then  !  " 

"  I  see  no  reason  either,"  applying  a  forty -horse  power 
to  the  laying  of  his  spleen.  "  I  am  only  expressing  a  very 
gentle  surprise  that  you  should  take  into  favour  a  man  so 
devoid  of  personal  attractions  I  " 
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"  Gentle  1 "  murmurs  Miss  Yelverton  with  a  dreadful 
intonation. 

"  Unaccountably — abominably  gentle  !  "  returns  Captain 
Heriot,  whose  flint  has  caught  fire.  "  But  why  should  I 
dispute  his  merits  ?  If  he  is  lovely  in  your  eyes,  that  is 
everything !  Just  now,  before  them  all,  you  spoke  of  him 
as  your  lover." 

"Tom!" 

"  Your  stage-lover,  at  all  events.  Of  course,  we  all  could 
see  that  you  wanted  him — not  me — in  that  Lavender  affair 
also.  By-the-bye,  why  not  have  him  ?  I  resign  in  his 
favour.  Tableaux  to  me  are  a  wearying  of  the  flesh. 
A  play  I  consider  a  good  thing,  with  some  fun,  some 
meaning  in  it ;  but  tableaux  are  the  most  inane  and  tiring 
things  in  the  world  !  " 

"  Where  were  you  stationed  last,  Tom  ? "  asks  Miss 
Yelverton  suddenly,  with  suspicious  interest. 

"  Fermoy." 

"  There  isn't  much  good  society  round  there,  is  there  ? 
It  is  singularly  devoid  of  old  families,  eh  ? " 

"  No,  it  isn't ;  it  is  fall  of  them.     Why  ? " 

"  Because  your  manners  have  gone  so  terribly  to  the 
bad,"  returns  she  with  an  extravagant  regret. 

For  a  moment  Heriot  looks  as  if  he  is  dying  to  laugh, 
but  the  situation  is  too  much  for  him.  All  idea  of  mirth 
dies  as  it  is  born. 

Miss  Yelverton,  after  her  last  great  shot,  has  sunk  into 
an  arm-chair,  and  is  regarding  her  folded  hands  with 
interest.  Captain  Heriot,  having  regarded  them  too,  and 
come  to  the  thousandth  conclusion  that  they  are  the  love- 
liest and  the  whitest  in  the  world,  seats  himself  upon  the 
edge  of  the  table  near  her. 

"  Sylvia,"  says  he,  in  an  altogether  different  tone,  "  I 
wish  you  would  promise  me  never  again  to  look  at  that 
fellow,  Hardy.'' 

Miss  Yelverton  opens  her  lips  as  if  to  speak,  and  then 
closes  them  again.  Plainly  she  has  changed  her  mind 
about  what  she  was  going  to  say.  She  now  directs  her 
attention  to  the  fire.  Much  inspiration  may  be  drawn 
from  a  fire. 
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When  quite  half  a  minute  has  elapsed,  she  turns  again 
to  him : 

"  You  ask  me  that,"  she  says  in  a  low  tone ;  "  and  yet 
you— you  look  at  Miss  Brown." 

There  is  a  reproachful  anger  in  her  expressive  eyes  that 
renders  her  lovely. 

"  Miss  Brown  I — I "  stammers  Tom  Heriot,  honestly 

amazed. 

"  Yes.  Why  should  you  try  to  deny  it  ?  A  pretty  re- 
proachfulness  grows  upon  her,  until  now  her  lips  are 
trembling.  "  Has  one  not  eyes  ?  Can  one  not  see  ?  All 
this  evening  you  sat  staring  at  her ;  and  you  said  some 
odious  things  about  her  hateful  feet  !  " 

To  slip  from  a  table  on  to  the  arm  of  a  chair  that  is 
cljse  by  is  an  easy  task.     Tom  Heriot  achieves  it. 

"Oh,  Sylvia!  If  I  could  only  believe  that  you  cared," 
he  says  earnestly. 

"  I  do  care.  One  must  always  care  to  see  an  old  friend 
behaving  as — as  he  should  not.  And  to  hear  you  pay 
such  fulsome  compliments  to  her.  It  was  not  that  I 
cared,"  Miss  Yelverton  assures  him  with  emphasis,  "  but 
that  I  think  it  Avas  not  nice.  And  one,"  softly,  "  would 
like  an  old  friend  to  be  nice." 

"  Old  friends  be  hanged  !  "  says  Captain  Heriot,  with 
more  meaning  than  elegnnce.  He  h^s  his  arm  upon  the 
back  of  her  chair  by  this  time,  and  row  through  some 
inadvertence  on  his  part  (it  is  the  most  curious  thing 
possible,  if  you  come  to  think  of  it)  it  slips,  and  finds  a 
resting-place  around  her  neck. 

She  laughs  nervously,  and  stirs  a  little. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  would  not  have  you  hanged,"  she  says. 

His  arm  tightens  round  her. 

"  I  love  you,"  he  says  simply,  but  very  earnestly. 
"  Sylvia,  can  you  love  me  1 " 

"  Love !"  she  says  tremulously;  "who  knows  anything 
about  that?  To  like,  to  esteem,  is  possible;  but  who 
understands  the  meaning  of  love." 

"/ do,"  declares  Heriot  boldly;  "I  know  all  about  it  i 
I  love  you.  I  have  loved  you  all  my  life,  I  think ;  so 
surely  it  is  time  that  you  should  begin  to  love  me." 
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"Ah,  well,  there  is  plenty  of  time,"  says  Sylvia.  Then 
she  starts.  Footsteps,  far  off  in  the  hall  outside,  but 
coming  ever  nearer,  fall  upon  her  ear.  "  Someone  is 
coming,"  she  whispers  quickly. 

"  Let  them,"  replies  Tom  valiantly;  "only  say  you  love 
me. 

"  How  can  I,  in  such  a  hurry  ?  "  She  regards  him  with 
some  indignation ;  then  as  the  steps  come  nearer,  her 
expression  grows  more  stern.  "  Tom,"  she  says  solemnly, 
"  if  it  is  that  girl  who  is  coming  here  to  pursue  you  (and 
something  tells  me  that  it  is),  I  warn  you  to  beware. 
Mark  my  words  !  she  means  to  marry  you  ! " 

"  I'm  sure  of  it,"  agrees  the  wise  Tom  ;  "  yet  you  alone 
can  save  me,  and  you  won't.     Say  you  love  me,  Sylvia  !  " 

"  I  can't !  Yes  !  No  !  There  isn't  any  time,"  murmurs 
she. 

"  Say  it ! "  persists  he. 

"  Oh,  Tom,  do  let  me  go  !  And  if  she  comes,  do  say  you 
tvon't  be  civil  to  her." 

"  I'll  be  distinctly  rude,  if  you  will  only  say  yes,"  says 
Captain  Heriot. 

"  Yes,  then,"  whispers  she.  "  Ah  !  here  she  comes  !  In 
another  moment  she  will  be  in  the  room  !  "  There  is  a 
panic  in  her  tone.  She  tries  to  release  herself  from  his 
arms. 

"  That  proves  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,"  declares 
Captain  Heriot,  with  admirable  promptitude,  and,  stoop- 
ing, he  presses  his  lips  to  hers  with  all  a  lover's  warmth. 

A  second  later  he  is  alone,  and  somebody  enters  the 
room. 

"  All  alone,  Tom  ? "  asks  Sandie. 

"  All  alone,"  acquiesces  Captain  Heriot,  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

"  Ah,  sweet,  too  sweet  to  me,  my  sweet !  I  know 
Love,  sleep,  and  death  go  to  the  sweet  same  tune." 

The  night  has  arrived  !  The  Chevies  is  in  a  commotion  I 
Rehearsals,  numerous  though  they  have  been,  are  now 
talked  of  as  being  inadequate  to  the  occasion,  and  discon- 
tent prevails.  At  the  last  moment — now,  at  this  moment, 
when  the  curtain  is  about  to  rise,  and  the  county  is  to  be 
electrified — not  one  amongst  the  performers  but  feels  con- 
vinced he  or  she  could  have  performed  their  neighbours' 
parts  far  better  than  their  own,  and  that  it  is  a  malignant 
fate  that  has  consigned  them  the  parts  they  have.  In  any 
other  role  honour  and  eclat  might  be  theirs ;  but  now 
natural  talent  is  only  born  to  be  most  miserably  cast  aside. 
All,  in  fact,  is  gloom. 

The  guests  are  assembled  in  the  larger  reception-room. 
Before  them  is  a  curtain,  that  in  every-day  life  reveals  a 
folding-door.  Behind  this  is  a  smaller  room,  that  is  now 
called  "  the  stage." 

Already  the  younger  members  of  the  audience  are  show- 
ing signs  of  impatience,  when  a  tinkling  bell  is  heard  some- 
where. The  piano  and  fiddle — that  have  been  inserted  as 
a  means  of  alleviating  wrathful  criticism — die  a  sudden 
death,  and  the  curtain  rises  to  slow  music  of  another  kind. 

Through  the  pale  mist  of  flesh-coloured  net,  or  tulle,  the 
living  figures  posed  and  draped  with  marvellous  care — 
seem  like  rounded  images  on  the  canvases  of  ancient 
masters.  All  the  exhibits  are  charming;  but  Imogen 
as  "  the  fair  one  with  the  golden  locks,"  in  her  white 
gown,  and  with  the  exquisite  charm  of  her  face  and  figure, 
carries  all  admiration  with  her.  The  soft  girlish  smile, 
1-52 
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tho  humility,  the  suspicion  of  expectation  on  her  lips,  all 
render  her  a  picture  as  tender  as  it  is  perfect. 

Sylvia,  as  Prince  Lavender's  adored  one,  is  charming 
(she  does  not  appear  as  Toutebelle  in  the  Yellow  Dwarf, 
after  all),  and  Patricia  as  the  Maid  Forlorn  is  delicious. 
Cinderella  might  have  been  worse  as  Miss  Brown  ;  and 
altogether  no  heartaches  followed  on  the  tableaux  at  The 
Chevies.  But  in  the  long  run  everyone  thought  only  of 
Imogen  in  her  long  straight  white  gown,  and  of  the 
extreme  beauty  of  her  face. 

After  the  tableaux  a  dance  was  arranged  to  follow,  and 
now,  the  earlier  entertainment  being  at  an  end,  actors, 
actresses,  and  all  the  world  is  eager  for  the  coming  fray. 
The  impromptu  theatre  has  speedily  been  emptied,  the 
green-room  is  a  desert,  and  only  Felix — who  had  appeared 
in  some  scenes  not  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter  and 
arranged  later  on — feeling  scarcely  in  the  humour  for 
dancing  or  any  other  kind  of  amusement;  remains  there, 
and  has  dropped  wearily  into  an  armchair  in  front  of  the 
fireplace  amidst  a  perfect  chaos  of  dropped  properties  and 
odds  and  ends  of  wigs  and  draperies. 

He  is  feeling  sadly  tired  and  dispirited,  and  out  of  gauge 
with  all  his  gay  surroundings.  A  sense  of  miserable  de- 
pression is  weighing  him  down.  His  one  thought  is 
Imogen ;  his  one  fear  that  each  moment  may  bring  him 
news  of  her  engagement  to  Clanbrassil. 

For  the  past  week  this  fear  has  been  growing  in 
intensity,  as  he  has  witnessed  with  secret  anguish  the 
apparently  satisfied,  if  indifferent,  manner  in  which  she 
has  accepted  Clanbrassil's  marked  attentions.  For  this 
fatuity,  this  meannets,  as  it  appears  to  him,  he  hates 
himself,  yet  he  cannot  conquer  it.  It  seems  his  fate  to 
be  compelled  to  love  and  long  fov*  a  woman  who  shows 
him  plainly  every  hour  of  the  day  in  how  small  a  proportion 
she  values  either  him  or  his  devotion.    Yet  still  he  loves ! 

These  thoughts,  rising  tumultuously  to  the  surface,  rouse 
him  from  the  enforced  calm  that  habit  lays  upon  us  all. 
Springing  involuntarily  to  his  feet,  he  throws  out  his  arms 
from  him  with  a  quick  impulse,  as  though  resolved  upon 
the  moment  to  be  free. 
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But  the  moment  is  unpropitious.  The  door  opens,  and 
Imogen,  entering  with  the  hurried  step  of  one  in  haste, 
comes  quickly  up  to  the  fireplace.  She  fails  to  notice  his 
presence  until  she  is  within  a  foot  of  him,  and  then  she 
starts  violently,  as  one  might  who  has  met  with  a  disagree- 
able surprise. 

The  fire  blazes  up  generously  at  this  instant,  and  throws 
its  radiance  upon  the  lovely  girl,  standing  now  motionless 
upon  the  hearthrug,  clad  in  the  bravery  that  might  have 
adorned  one  of  our  great-grandmothers  a  century  agone. 

"  I  frightened  you  ?  "  says  Felix  gently. 

';  A  little,"  answers  she  simply. 

She  has  had  time  to  recover  herself,  yet  still  she  draws 
her  breath  somewhat  quickly,  and  looks  at  him  with  a  slow 
but  not  unfriendly  smile. 

It  is  but  seldom  she  has  ever  smiled  on  him.  He  mi>rht 
almost  have  counted  the  number  of  her  gracious  moments, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  so  that  now  her  soft  glance 
thrills  him.  Thus  sweetly  she  had  looked  at  him  a  few 
short  nights  ago,  not  with  a  smile,  indeed,  but  with  a 
glance  full  of  tenderest  concern  and  heaviest  self-reproach. 
The  remembrance  of  that  night  comes  back  to  him  now — 
the  old  hall  dimly  lit,  the  slender  haughty  figure,  the  face 
so  perfect,  so  disdainful,  the  angry  flame,  the  one  swift 
moment  when  his  arms  held  her,  and  the  rapture  of  it. 
Even  now  he  pales  as  lie  remembers  it.  And  then  the 
passionate  revulsion  of  feeling,  the  strange  coldness  that 
had  succeeded  it,  and  her — her  contrition — all  comes  back 
to  him. 

Again  the  lovely  face,  sweet  with  the  pallor  of  remorse, 
is  upraised  to  his  ;  again  the  pretty  hand  lies  with  its  soft 
pressure  on  his  arm.     Would  that  it  lay  so  now  I 

Too  late  !  He  had  repulsed  her  then,  had  scorned  her 
tender  mood,  and  flung  from  him  with  ruthless  force  the 
earnest  pleadings  of  the  lifted  eyes.     And  now 

Once  again  in  friendly  wise  she  meets  him.  Shall  be 
again  refuse  the  gentle  overture  ?  How  beautiful  she 
looks  in  her  old-world  finery  I  "With  what  a  classic  grace 
the  white  gown  clings  to  her  lissom  form !  How  richly 
shines   the   firelight   on   its   broad    bands   of   gold  1     The 
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glorious  hair,  that  half  an  hour  ago  hung  far  below  her 
waist,  is  now  twisted  in  some  hurried  graceful  way  around 
the  stately  head. 

How  sweet,  how  womanly,  she  looks  I  How  near  !  The 
great  grief  that  had  yawned  between  them,  dark  and 
sullen,  seems  bridged  to-night,  and  they  stand  together — 
the  tranquil  woman  and  the  man  who  loves  her  I  Alas  ! 
what  a  madness  is  that  love  ! 

But  is  it  1  In  this  new-born  gentleness  of  hers  is  there 
no  element  of  encouragement  ?     Might  it  not  be  ?     Could 

it  not 1     Other  men  have  been  loved ;  is  he  alone  to 

be  the  Pariah  of  his  sex,  cast  out  from  all  desire,  all  life, 
all  good  ? 

Hope,  that  at  times  is  the  stealthiest,  cruellest  foe  that 
man  possesses,  now  holds  out  her  hands  to  him.  She  leads 
him  on  with  falsest  imaginings,  and  strews  before  him,  as 
he  follows  her,  flowers  fair  but  frail,  whose  perfume  means 
but  death.  With  light  and  buoyant  steps  he  springs  into 
the  nectared  path  that  leads  him  to  despair. 

Once  more  he  looks  into  her  eyes.  A  certain  kindness 
lingers  in  their  depths.  Now,  of  a  surety,  she  is  kind ;  to- 
morrow may  see  her  kinder  still.  Paradise,  perhaps,  lies 
open  to  him  ;  shall  he  shun  it  ? 

A  mad  desire  to  risk  his  all,  to  hear  from  her  own  lips 
his  fate  now,  this  instant,  overpowers  the  common  sense 
that  would  have  bidden  him  beware.  Imogen,  who  has 
been  looking  for  something  in  a  rather  desultory  fashion 
upon  the  several  tables,  now  gives  a  little  exclamation  : 

"  Ah,  here  it  is !  "  she  says,  rescuing  a  small  scented  pro- 
gramme from  amongst  a  mass  of  loose  papers.  As  she 
regains  the  lost  possession,  she  makes  a  movement  as 
though  to  quit  the  room. 

"  Give  me  a  few  minutes  ! "  exclaims  Felix  suddenly, 
speaking  so  involuntarily  that  he  is  almost  surprised  him- 
self when  the  words  fall  upon  the  air. 

"  Certainly  ! "  She  pauses  and  looks  at  him.  Her  tone 
is  one  of  marked  amazement.  "  A  very  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, and  no  more,  1  am  afraid,  is  all  I  can  give  you.  See," 
glancing  at  the  clock,  "how  late  it  grows.  Dancing  has 
already  commenced." 
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She  says  ail  this  very  pleasantly,  and  smiles  at  him  again. 
But  her  smile  this  time  is  altogether  different. 

"  I  shall  not  detain  you.  A  few  words  will  explain  to 
you ;  "  he  hesitates  nervously.  "  You  must  have  seen,"  he 
goes  on  desperately — "  you  must  know  !  " 

''  Stay  !  "  interrupts  Miss  Heriot,  faintly.  "  Do  not  go  on  ! 
You  have  said  enough,  believe  me.     I  would  ask  you " 

"  It  is  too  late  !  "  protests  he,  passionately.  "  I  must  go 
on !  The  one  thought  that  occupies  me  day  and  night 
must  find  a  voice  at  last.  Call  it  madness,  if  you  will — 
and  I  am  mad,  I  think,  at  times  ! "  Here  a  terrible  de- 
solation creeps  into  his  voice,  telling  her,  now  that  she  has 
led  him  to  his  destruction,  how  false  and  smiling  hope  is 
gliding  from  his  grasp.  "  Yet,  now  that  the  time  has 
come,  you  shall  not  prevent  me  from  speaking."  Then  all 
at  once  his  tone  changes,  and  grows  low  and  imploring. 
"  Reject  me  !  despise  me,  if  you  will !  "  he  says  ;  "  only 
hear  me  !  " 

To  this  appeal,  although  he  waits  as  if  in  expectation  for 
it,  she  makes  no  reply.  Perhaps,  had  she  here  once  more 
forbidden  him  speech,  he  might  for  ever  have  held  his 
peace.  But  no  such  command  issues  from  her  lips.  As 
though  silenced  by  some  magnetic  influence,  she  stands 
before  him  mute,  her  hands  clasped  before  her,  her  eyes 
fixed  immovably  on  his. 

In  the  still,  somewhat  intense,  positions  into  which  they 
have  both  unconsciously  fallen,  they  form  a  curious  picture, 
with  the  leaping  firelight  gleaming  on  the  extravagant  cos- 
tumes they  have  not  yet  had  time  to  change,  Felix  in  white 
satin  breeches  and  rich  ruffles,  and  carefully  powdered  hair ; 
Miss  Heriot  with  her  trailing  satin  robe  and  costly  em- 
broideries of  gold,  with  her  fair  hair  also  thinly  powdered, 
and  her  soft  white  arms  bared  to  the  very  shoulders. 

The  flaming  logs  flash  and  darken.  Each  brilliant  ray 
darts  with  loving  eagerness  to  Imogen's  neck,  to  catch  and 
sport  with  the  dazzling  gleams  of  light  that  spring  from  the 
jewels  lying  on  her  bosom,  as  it  rises  and  falls  with  the 
emotion  she  strives  in  vain  to  subdue. 

Unhappily    her    strange    silence    gives    Felix    a    last 
encouragement. 
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"  I  love  you,"  lie  says,  almost  in  a  whisper.  "  I  have 
nothing  more  to  add.  I  told  you  I  should  not  keep  you 
long.  It  does  not  take  much  time  in  the  telling,  does  it  ?  " 
cries  he  a  little  wildly.  "  It  sounds  poor,  and  meagre,  and 
wretched  when  put  into  words  ?  yet,"  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  weariness,  "  it  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

"  Love  me  ?     Impossible  !  " 

She  had  moved  a  few  steps  back  from  him  when  he 
began  speaking,  and  now  holds  out  her  hands,  with  the 
palms  towards  him,  as  though  in  repudiation  of  his  words. 

"  You  !  "  she  says — "  you  who  have  so  often " 

She  pauses,  as  though  forbidden  by  pride  or  generosity 
to  recall  certain  words  of  his  that  had,  at  the  time, 
wounded  her  self-esteem. 

"  What  ?  "  demands  he. 

Thus  challenged,  she  complies  with  his  desire. 

"  You  who  have  so  often  given  me  to  understand  in 
what  low  esteem  you  hold  me,"  she  answers  coldly,  with 
a  quick  flash  from  her  violet  eyes. 

"  If  I  ever  conveyed  to  you  that  impression,  I  lied," 
returns  he  vehemently. 

He  paces  up  and  down  the  room  with  rapid  steps  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  coming  to  an  abrupt  stop,  looks 
at  her. 

"Is  it  altogether  hopeless  ?  Is  there  any  chance  for 
me?  "  he  asks  with  the  cold  dulness  of  a  man  who  knows 
at  last  the  utter  uselessness  of  his  persistence. 

She  turns  her  eyes  downwards  and  fixes  them  upon  the 
carpet. 

"  Give  me  my  answer,"  says  he,  in  a  curious  tone. 

"  You  should  not  have  gone  on,"  returns  she  at  length, 
her  voice  low,  but  angry.  "  I  forbade  you  at  first  to  do  so. 
It  was  unfair  to  compel  me  to  listen  when  you  knew  I 
wished  neither  to  hear  nor  to  understand." 

"  Give  me  my  answer  ! "  persists  he,  stubbornly,  as 
though  deaf  to  these  words  of  hers. 

"  What  answer  can  I  give  ? "  She  throws  out  her  right 
hand  with  an  impatient  gesture.  "  Better,  far  better,  ask 
for  none.  I  warned  you  before.  Take  a  second  warning 
uow,  and  leave  me." 
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"  Give  me  my  answer  ! "  he  insists  for  the  third  tim9, 
sternly.  Is  it  anything  to  her  if  he  chooses  to  drink  the 
bitter  dregs  to  the  last  drop?  "I  will  take  it  from  your 
own  lips,  now." 

"  As  you  will  have  it,  then,"  exclaims  she,  losing  all 
moderation,  '■'  take  from  my  own  lips— JVb  /  " 

A  dead  silence  ensues.  Felix's  face  is  as  white  as  death, 
Miss  Heriot's  scarcely  less  so ;  yet  neither  moves. 

At  length  it  is  he  who  breaks  the  terrible  quiet  that 
already  is  growing  insupportable. 

"  If  I  were  somebody  else,  and  you  could  have  loved  me, 
and  yet  my  father  made  his  money  by  trade,  your  answer 
would  have  been  the  same,  would  it  not  ?  "  he  asks  calmly 

"  That  can  hardly  matter  now,"  coldly. 

"  It  does  to  me.  However,  it  is  of  no  moment,  really. 
But  there  is  another  thing.  Is  it  true  what  I  have  heard, 
that  you  are  willing  to  sell  yourself  to  gain  a  title  ?  Is 
that  the  truth  ?  " 

"  You  must  be  mad  to  talk  to  me  like  this,"  exclaims 
Imogen  in  a  low,  choked  voice.  "I  will  listen  to  no  more 
of  your  questionings,  sir.     Let  me  pass." 

"  It  is  true,  then,"  cries  he  passionately. 

He  seizes  her  hand  as  she  passes  him,  and  looks  into 
her  face  with  a  strange  intensity. 

"  And  this  is  the  woman  to  whom  my  whole  soul  is 
given,"  he  breathes  slowly.  "  I  imagined  you — you — in- 
capable of  such  a  thing,  spite  of  my  doubts  and  fears. 
See,  now,  how  mistaken  we  may  be  in  the  idols  we  set  up ! 
I  should  be  thankful  for  my  disillusion ;  I  should  rejoice 
in  that  you  spurned  me,  should  I  not?  Yet  always  re- 
member that  even  that  poor  consolation  is  denied  me  !  I 
love  you  now  in  the  hour  of  my  disenchantment  as  I  loved 
you  yesterday,  as  I  shall  love  you  when  dying.  I  beg  you 
to  remember  that.  Yet  this,  too,  I  would  have  you  bear 
in  mind,  that  a  woman  who,  like  you,  could  wilfully  barter 
away  her  heart  to  gain  a  worldly  position  is  not  worthy  to 
be  the  wife  of  any  honest  man  !  " 

He  almost  flings  her  hand  from  him.  As  he  does  so,  a 
little  golden  bangle  falls  tinkling  to  the  ground. 

Imogen,  pale  and  cold  with  anger,  stands  silent.     She 
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shivers  perceptibly  as  she  confronts  him,  and  her  right 
hand  seeking  the  back  of  the  chair  near  her  clings  to  it 
nervously,  as  if  for  support. 

"Ah!  that  will  do,"  she  says  at  last,  tremulously. 
"You  need  say  no  more.  If  you  were  to  think  for  ever, 
you  could  not  say  anything  worse  than  that !  " 

She  moves  away  from  him  quickly,  but  unsteadily. 
Her  long  gown,  catching  the  little  bracelet,  drags  it 
against  a  chair,  and  brings  it  again  into  remembrance. 
She  pauses  instinctively,  and  Felix,  stooping,  lifts  it  from 
the  ground.  In  silence  she  extends  her  hand  for  it ;  in 
silence  he  refuses  to  give  it  to  her  thus,  but  passing  it 
round  the  bare,  soft  arm  fastens  it  there. 

The  pretty  arm,  that  never  can  be  his  !  A  reckless 
feeling  comes  over  him.  He  bends  his  head,  and  presses 
upon  it  a  passionate,  despairing,  lingering  kiss. 

It  is  to  him  a  final  farewell  to  all  things  sweet  and 
and  lovable !  As  for  Imogen,  when  he  turns  his  head 
again,  she  is  gone.  Only  the  shadows  of  the  room  are 
left  him. 

In  the  hall,  Miss  Heriot,  passing  swiftly  towards  the 
private  staircase,  encounters  Patricia,  radiant  in  her  filmy 
robes. 

"  Imogen  !     Not  dressed  yet  ! "  cries  she,  dismayed. 

And  Imogen  answers  her  quite  calmly  that  she  will  be 
down  in  twenty  minutes  at  the  farthest,  and  goes  on  up 
the  staircase  in  her  usual  graceful,  unmoved  fashion. 

But  when  her  door  has  closed  upon  her,  a  little  curious 
feeling  comes  over  her  that  threatens  to  upset  her  natural 
calm.  She  puts  her  hands  up  to  her  head,  and  pushes 
back  her  hair  in  a  slow,  thoughtful  fashion. 

What  has  happened  ?  To  what  strange  words  has  she 
been  listening  ?  It  was  a  whirlwind,  but  now  she  is  out 
of  it,  surely  the  sound  of  it  should  die  from  her  ears,  the 
discomfort  from  her  breast  1 

Again  that  nervous  trembling  takes  possession  of  her. 
Her  glass  shows  her  a  face  wan  as  her  gown,  and  two  great 
eyes .  that  shine  with  an  emotion  she  cannot  suppress. 
How  is  she  to  meet  her  mother's  guests  to-night  ?  Yet  if 
she  refuses  to  appear — he — he — will  think ! 
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How  dare  he  think  at  all  of  her  ?  "What  insults  he  had 
showered  upon  her !  But  at  least  she  had  taught  him  a 
lesson.  He  had  learned  to-night  a  final  one.  She  is  glad 
in  her  soul  that  she  had  been  forced  by  him  (ah  I  there  lies 
the  justice  of  it!)  into  giving  him  his  "No  I"  with  such 
a  cruel  firmness  ! 

Yes ;  there  is  comfort  in  this  thought,  surely  ! 

Yet  what  a  scene  it  was  ! 

Falling  upon  her  knees  quite  suddenly,  she  buries  her 
face  in  her  bed-clothes,  and  cries  as  if  her  heart  were 
breaking. 


CHAPTER     XVT. 

"  He  that  loses  hope  may  part  with  anything." 

"  Oh,  death  were  mercy  to  the  pain 
Of  them  that  bid  farewell." 

'*  Be  ally  to-morrow  ?- — and  at  that  unearthly  hour?  " 

Sylvia  Yelverton,  opening  her  white  and  gold  fan  in  a 
reflective  fashion,  looks  across  it  at  Felix  with  questioning 
eyes. 

Dinner,  the  material,  is  over,  and  almost  forgotten. 
Tea,  the  ethereal,  is  shedding  its  delicate  fragrance  through 
the  drawing-room.  Everyone  more  or  less  is  toying  with 
a  little  cup  of  egg-shell  china,  that  looks  as  though  a  sigh 
might  easily  blow  it  and  its  contents  into  infinite  space. 

"  Really  to-morrow,"  returns  Felix,  smiling. 

It  is  two  evenings  later,  and  now  the  last  of  his  stay  at 
The  Chevies.  He  would  willingly  have  gone  the  morn- 
ing after  his  interview  with  Imogen  in  the  library,  when 
he  had  cast  his  all  upon  the  die  and  lost ;  but  he  shrank 
from  comment  that  would  touch  her  as  well  as  him,  and 
waited  in  durance  vile  until  he  was  enabled  to  receive  that 
most  blessed  of  all  modern  inventions  for  those  in  haste, 
a  telegram  summoning  him  to  town. 

Some  people  are  dining  at  the  The  Chevies  to-night :  the 
Bohuns,  uncle  and  nephew,  Sylvia  Yelverton,  and  one  or 
two  others  of  no  account.  Old  Brown  and  Sir  Hugh  are 
playing  chess  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace ;  Lady  Olivia  and 
Mrs.  Brown  are  struggling  with  the  intricacies  of  bezique 
on  the  other.  The  young  people  are  more  or  less  scattered 
through  the  room.  Mr.  Bohun  senior  is  helping  Lady 
Olivia  to  win  her  game,  and  is  talking  kindly  scandal  to 
both  the  elderly  women  as  he  does  so. 
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<;Ah  yes  !  and  we  shall  miss  him  so  !  "  says  Patricia,  who 
has  overheard  Sylvia's  question  and  Felix's  answer.  "  How- 
ever, there  is  one  last  thing  I  can  do  for  you  ! "  cries  she 
impulsively,  rising  to  her  feet.  "  Before  sending  you  forth 
into  a  wicked  world  all  alone  and  unprotected,  I  can  at 
least  give  you  timely  warning  of  all  that  lies  before  you.  I 
shall  tell  you  your  fortune  ?  " 

She  seizes  gaily  upon  a  pack  of  cards.  Phil  Bohun 
wheels  a  little  table  close  up  to  Felix;  and  Patricia,  sink- 
ing  into  a  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  it  from  him,  lays 
down  her  cards  with  an  air  of  settled  determination. 

"  Yes,  you  shall  know  all,"  she  says.  "  '  Forewarned  is 
forearmed.'  " 

She  shuffles  her  pack  in  a  slow  and  mysterious  fashion, 
makes  some  mystic  passes  above  them,  hands  them  to  Felix 
with  a  strict  injunction  that  he  shall  cut  them  with  his  left 
hand  only,  and  then  proceeds  to  spread  nine  of  them  face 
upwards  upon  the  table. 

"Do  you  quail?  do  you  shrink?''  demands  she,  regard- 
ing her  victim  fixedly. 

"  To  say  that  I  am  totally  unimpressed  would  be  false," 
returns  he,  laughing ;  "  but  fear  I  disown." 

'■  Good  !  "  says  she.     "  Stout  heart  controls  fortune." 

"You  speak  rashly,  my  friend,-'  remarks  Captain  Heriot, 
strolling  up  to  the  table,  glass  in  eye,  and  fixing  it  upon 
Felix.  "Allow  me  to  say  that  if  you  only  knew  what 
ordeal  now  awaits  you,  you  would  confess  to  any  amount 
of  funk  rather  than  endure  it." 

"  Go  away,  Tom,"  says  Patricia. 

"  Xo,  my  dear,  not  until  I  have  fulfilled  what  I  believe 
to  be  my  duty.  Not  until  I  have  warned  this  misguided 
young  man  of  the  hollow  pit  into  which  you  would  thrust 
him.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  Brown.  She  will 
unsettle  your  brain  for  months !  You  won't  know  whether 
you  are  on  your  head  or  your  heels  when  she  has  done 
with  you  !  " 

"  A  fresh  sensation  is  what  all  the  world  runs  after.  I 
should  like  to  lose  myself  a  little,  even  in  the  way  with 
which  you  threaten  me,"  says  Felix. 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  hear  all  your  most  sacred  feelings 
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publicly  canvassed  ?  "  persists  Tom,  to  Patricia's  increasing 
disgust.  "  She  will  ask  you  questions  that  will  bring  the 
blush  of  shame  to  your  cheek." 

"  Tom ! ': 

"  And  will  tell  you  many  things  that  would  be  far 
better  left  unsaid.  When  she  lets  you  go,  you  will  retire 
to  your  room  a  crushed  and  broken  man,  with  the  mourn- 
ful knowledge  full  upon  you  that  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  are  on  the  road  to  meet  you,  hurrying  with  winged 
feet." 

"  All  this  is  because  I  once  told  you  your  fortune ! '' 
exclaims  Patricia  wrathfully. 

"  Once :  never  again,  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to 
acknowledge." 

"  You  didn't  like  it  because  what  I  told  you  came  quite 
• — quite  true."  To  Felix,  in  an  encouraging  tone :  "  You 
remember,"  turning  back  again  to  the  offending  Tom, 
"  what  I  said  about '' 

"  Patricia,"  interrupts  her  brother  hastily,  "  as  I  hinted, 
once  was  quite  enough.     Do  not  go  over  it  again." 

"  But  you  must  confess  it  came  true,"  persists  she 
warmly.  "  I  told  you  the  girl  you  loved  would  prove 
false ;  and  two  nights  afterwards  you  went  to  that  ball 
at  the  Silchesters',  and  Fanny,  the  eldest  girl,  would  not 
give  you  so  much  as  one  dance  all  the  evening.  She  de- 
liberately threw  you  over,  after  all,  for  George  Blount  !  " 

Miss  Yelverton  is  within  a  yard  of  him.  "  After  all !  " 
Tableau  ! 

"  Fanny  !  Pouf  !  "  says  Tom,  contemptuously,  trying  to 
put  a  good  face  on  it :  it  is  rather  a  guilty  face. 

"  It  used  to  be  '  Fanny  darling  !  '  "  retorts  Patricia, 
mischievously. 

She  has  not  the  faintest  notion  in  the  world  of  how 
things  really  stand  between  her  brother  and  Sylvia,  or 
Bhe  might  perhaps  have  refrained  from  this  damning 
speech. 

As  it  is,  the  luckless  Tom  sinks  into  hia  boots  as  this  last 
straw  is  so  lightly  added  to  his  pack. 

"  But  to  business — to  business  !  "  cries  Patricia,  all  un- 
, conscious  of  the  storm  she  has  aroused.     "Felix,  shall  ? 
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lay  bare  the  future  to  you,   or    do  you  dread  the  conse- 
quences ?  " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  dread,"  replies  he.  He  says  it 
boldly,  and  with  a  smile,  but  there  is  a  sad  meaning 
only  half  hidden  beneat'i  his  assumed  lightness,  that  by 
one  person  in  the  room,  at  least,  is  understood  ! 

Patricia,  placing  her  fingers  on  her  brow,  falls  into  a 
reverie.  This  reverie  is  short.  Then  the  fingers  quit  the 
brow,  and  run  lightly  over  the  nine  cards  as  if  counting 
them.     At  the  seventh  card  she  stops. 

"  You  have  loved  !  "  she  says,  looking  at  Felix. 

"  True,  0  prophetess  !  "  returns  he. 

"  Open  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,"  says  Sandie, 
sententiously.  They  have  all  more  or  less  drawn  round 
the  magic  table  now.  "Tell  us  who  she  is,  Patricia;  or 
if  we  know  her,  or  what  became  of  her." 

"  For  details  you  must  apply  to  Felix.  I  can  give  only 
the  heads,"  answers  Patricia  dreamily ;  "  only  glimpses  are 
accorded  to  me  !  " 

"  She  does  it  awfully  well,  doesn't  she  ?  "  says  Sandie, 
making  an  extravagant  display  of  admiration  as  he  catches 
Sylvia's  eye. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Brown,  if  we  must  apply  to  you,  what  <I/J 
become  of  her  1 "  asks  Sylvia  suddenly,  prompted  by  soin  ! 
feeling  that,  for  ever  afterwards,  remains  unexplained  even 
to  herself. 

"Of  her?"  Felix  starts,  as  if  a  little  touched  or  sur- 
prised, and  looks  at  her  absently.  Then  he  recovers  him- 
self. "Oh,  she  threw  me  over  for  the  other  fellow,  of 
course  !  "  he  says  indifferently.  He  passes  his  hand  over 
his  forehead.  "That  is  too  old  a  story  to  be  interesting," 
he  goes  on  :  "  hear  the  true  one.  She  didn't  like  me,  and 
there  was — well,  yes,  after  all,  that  commonplace  'other 
fellow  '  must  come  in." 

A  rather  forced  laugh  breaks  from  him. 

"  It  sounds  like  the  story  about  Tom  s  '  Fanny,' ' 
remarks  Miss  Yelverton  very  calmly,  but  with  a  terriblo 
look  at  the  recreant,  who  is  cowering  beside  her  chair.  Ha 
instantly  commits  the  folly  of  trying  to  propitiate  her  with 
her  anger  at  red  heat.  Into  his  eyes  he  throws  the  most 
abject  denial  of  all  unfaithfulness,  and  makes  little  panto- 
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mimic  gestures  to  the  effect  that  she,  in  her  thougnts,  is 
grossly  wronging  him.  To  all  this  mute  eloquence,  I  need 
hardly  say,  she  is  stone  blind. 

"  You  have  loved.  You  still  love.  You  will  love  !  " 
goes  on  Patricia  oracularly. 

"  What — another.  Oh,  you  base  deceiver  !  Oh,  you 
bad,  bad  man  ! "  says  Sandie,  looking  upon  Felix  with 
sorrowful  reproach. 

"  No ;  not  another,"  corrects  Felix  steadily. 

"Ah!  I  like  that,"  declares  Sylvia,  "whether  you  be 
in  fun  or  earnest.  There  is  nothing  like  constancy ! " 
Here  she  casts  a  second  withering  look  at  Tom.  "  A 
heart  that  beats  for  every  one  would  be  no  heart  for  me  !  " 
(A  third  awful  glance.)  "  Where  one  loved  once,  one 
should  love  always  !  " 

Here  the  recklessness  of  misery  overcomes  Tom.  It 
occurs  to  him  in  an  evil  hour  that  by  assuming  ignorance 
of  her  meaning,  and  by  putting  on  a  bold  front,  he  may 
yet  win  the  day. 

"  I  agree  with  you  entirely,"  he  says  in  a  loud  voice  and 
with  quite  a  buoyant  air.  Alas !  his  attempt  at  victory 
only  ends  in  his  annihilation. 

"  Bo  you  ?  "  says  Miss  Yelverton,  turning  directly  towards 
him  with  wonderful  friendliness.  "  Then  we  may  all 
reasonably  conclude  that  your  heart  is  now,  as  it  once  was, 
in  the  keeping  of  your  '  Fanny.'  " 

Who  shall  describe  the  immensity  of  the  scorn  that  clings 
to  that  last  word  ?  There  is  no  further  effort  on  the  part 
of  Captain  Heriot  to  keep  his  head  above  water  :  he  sinks 
without  a  struggle. 

"  Constancy,  Constance  !  What  a  pretty  name  that  is  ! 
I  knew  a  Constance  once,"  murmurs  Miss  Brown,  unex- 
pectedly at  this  moment,  in  her  high  childish  treble  that 
suits  so  ill  with  her  pale,  shrewish  face.  "  But,  talking  of 
Constancy,  there  should  be  a  limit  even  to  that,  eh  ?  Were 
a  man  to  love  a  woman  who  despised  him,  how  would  it  be 
then,  Felix  ? "  It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the 
playful  innocence  of  the  way  in  which  she  makes  this 
speech,  or  the  callousness  with  which  she  watches  the  effect 
of  it.     "  Should  he  still  love  on  to  all  eternity  ? " 
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Felix  grows  deadly  white. 

"  Different  natures  judge  differently,"  he  replies  coldly. 
"  To  me,  to  love  once  would  be  to  love  for  ever.  True 
love  knows  no  end  !  " 

He  leans  back  in  his  chair  with  a  movement  that  would 
be  passionate  but  for  the  restraint  that  he  has  laid  upon 
himself,  and  in  so  doing  he  lifts  his  eyes  to  where,  directly 
opposite,  sits  Imogen. 

She  is  sitting  on  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  prie-dieu,  with 
her  hands  folded  quietly  upon  her  knees  and  her  glance 
downcast.  Her  gown  is  made  of  black  lace,  which  serves 
to  set  off  the  exquisite  fairness  of  her  neck  and  arms.  She 
is  quite  near  enough  to  have  heard  all  that  has  been  said. 

Even  as  he  watches  her,  slowly,  reluctantly,  as  though 
compelled  to  it  against  her  will,  she.  too,  uplifts  her  gaze 
and  looks  at  him.  Per  a  long  time,  as  it  seems  to  them, 
they  so  remain,  steadily  gazing  into  each  other's  eyes,  as  if 
forgetful  of  the  world  around. 

Then  a  crimson  blush,  slow-mounting,  shows  through 
the  clear  pallor  of  her  cheek — to  linger  a  moment,  only  to 
die  again,  leaving  her  far  whiter  than  she  was,  ere  its 
unwelcome  coming. 

"White  rose  in  red  rose  garden 
Is  not  so  white: 
Snowdrops  that  plead  for  pardon, 

And  pine  for  fright, 
Because  the  hard  east  h!o\\  3 
0\  er  their  maiden  vows, 
Grow  not  as  this  face  grows  from  pale  to  blight.* 

And  from  the  bright  back  to  the  pale  again,  with  a  swift 
rush  of  shame  that  no  i  idf -command  can  quite  conceal. 

At  this  instant,  it  pj-opos  of  nothing,  apparently,  Elinor 
laughs  aloud.  To  most  of  those  in  the  room  her  mirth 
sounds  natural  enough  ;  but  Sylvia  Yelverton  looks  at  her. 
To  the  latter,  the  suspicion  that  there  is  a  vague  touch  of 
tragedy  in  the  air  has  occurred.  Does  Elinor,  with  her 
meek  voice  and  mousey  manners,  guess  it  too?     And  if   so 

Suddenly,  Sylvia  remembers   the  haughty  dislike  that 

Imogen  has  ever  displayed  towards  the  mild  Miss  Brown — - 
the  courteous  but  cold  address  to  the  unloved  guest,  the 
studied  lack  of  familiarity.     Has  it  all  beeu  borne  in  mind 
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by  the  apparently  oblivious  Elinor ;  and  is  this  a  small 
revenge  ?  Even  as  she  ponders  over  these  things,  Miss 
Brown  speaks  again. 

"And  would  you  then  suffer  scorn,  contempt,  all  for  the 
sake  of  the  wonderful  love  ? "  asks  she  of  her  brother  in  a 
perfectly  artless  way,  still  smiling. 

"  All,"  returns  he  shortly. 

"  But  scorn,  contempt — why  should  a  man  feel  tnat, 
because  a  woman  refuses  to  marry  him  ? ''  asks  Patricia, 
looking  up  from  her  cards.  "  Must  a  man  necessarily  be 
contemptible  because  the  one  he  fancies  does  not  fancy 
him  ?  Why,  it  is  a  silly  thought  ! "  She  shrugs  her 
shoulders  daintily.  "A  man  need  not  be  a  single  whit  the 
less  charming  because  one  heart  in  the  universe  refuses  to 
beat  in  unison  with  his." 

"Extraordinary  effect  the  sense  of  power  has  upon 
Patricia!"  remarks  Sandie,  glancing  amiably  around  him. 
"  It  elevates  her  mind,  and  makes  her  truly  eloquent. 
Here  she  sits,  as  you  may  perceive,  with  our  fates  within 
the  hollow  of  her  hand — that  is,  spread  out  upon  the  table, 
don't  you  know;  it's  all  the  same.  I  expect  she  feels  just 
like  one  of  those  shocking  old  women  of  ancient  days  who 
sat  upon  a  demoralised  piano-stool,  and  went  whirling 
round  and  round  until  they  went  out  of  their  senses  anj 
foamed  at  the  mouth." 

"Thank  you,  Sandie  !  "  says  Patricia,  with  badly  sup- 
pressed ire,  who  is  indeed  distinctly  indignant  at  being 
compared  to  an  old  woman  of  any  sort,  be  she  Grecian 
priestess  or  otherwise. 

"We  have  grown  too  serious  over  so  slight  a  trifle  as 
love  is,"  declares  Sylvia  slowly.  "  After  all,  there  is  very 
little  in  it."  A  last  cruel  glance  at  the  stricken  Tom.  "  We 
are  trying,  it  seems  to  me,  to  turn  a  jest  into  a  tragedy." 

"  Oh  !  is  it  a  jest  ?  "  inquires  Elinor  prettily.  "  Do  you 
know,  I  thought  all  along  we  were  discussing  Felix's  love- 
affair." 

"  Certainly  not !  It  would  hardly  be  in  good  taste  to 
do  such  a  thing  publicly,  would  it,  even  if  such  a  thing 
existed  ?  "  replies  Miss  Yelverton,  looking  at  her  through 
lowered  lids. 
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"  Tut  !  it  was  all  nonsense  !  "  cries  Patricia  gaily.  "  A 
wordy  war — no  more." 

"  A  worthy  war  is  never  nonsense.  Collect  yourself, 
Patricia,"  says  Sandie  with  severity.  "Think  what  even 
an  unworthy  war  has  cost  the  Government,  and  perhaps 
your  unseemly  levity  may  receive  a  check." 

"  I  didn't  say  '  worthy.'  I  said  wordy,"  protests  Patricia 
angrily,  who  is  a  little  annoyed  at  the  solemnity  that  seems 
to  have  attached  itself  to  Felix's  fortune.  "  I  wish  you 
wouldn't  be  so  absurd  !  " 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  returns  Sandie,  with  a  patronising  smile. 
"  Good — very  good  indeed — for  you  1  You  are  immensely 
superior  to  night !     Quite  a  play  upon  words,  eh  ?  " 

'•;  Another  low  joke ! "  laughs  Phil  Bohun,  who  is 
standing  behind  Patricia's  chair,  and  who  evidently  thinks 
that  now  it  is  high  time  to  come  to  her  rescue.  But  that 
dainty  damsel  disdains  aid. 

"  Another  slow  joke,  /  think,"  she  says,  breathing  un- 
disguised scorn,  as  she  lets  her  eyes  light  upon  Sandie. 
Then  she  goes  back  to  her  cards  again,  counting  them 
with  Sibyllic  solemnity  "Ah,  here  is  a  disappointment," 
she  says  in  a  tone  of  unmistakable  regret.  She  still 
regards  Felix  with  a  pitying  expression. 

"I  told  you  so!"  exclaims  Captain  Heriot  gloomily, 
also  addressing  Felix.  "She  has  done  more  mischief  with 
those  confounded  cards  than  anyone  knows  except  me. 

"It  is  unfortunate,"  confesses  Patricia  humbly;  "but, 
see,  there  is  money,"  touching  another  card — "yes,  heaps 
of  money  ! "  There  is  renewed  hope  in  her  tone.  "You 
will  always  be  as  rich  as  ever  you  can  be  !  " 

"  Cheer  up,  old  chap  !  All  is  not  lost  ■  yet  1 "  says 
Sandie. 

"  Ah,  but  disappointment  ;  that  is  sad,"  murmurs 
Sylvia. 

"  And  rejected  love  ;  that  is  worse,"  whispers  Elinor 
abstractedly. 

"Anything  more,  Patricia?"  asks  Sandie.  "If  so,  give 
it  altogether ;  don't  utter  it  piecemeal.  If  the  poor  dear 
fellow  is  to  meet  with  an  early  and  a  bloody  death,  let  us 
hear  it  without  circumlocution.     There  are  few  characters 
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so  entirely  loathsome  as  those  who  insist  on  breaking  to 
you  your  evil  tidings." 

"  No  ;  there  is  a  long  life  before  him,  and — yes — hope,  !" 
cries  Patricia,  all  her  pretty  face  lit  up  with  a  sweet  glad- 
ness. "  Ah  !  that  is  better  than  most  things.  Perhaps — 
who  knows  'I — that  cruel  she  may  prove  a  '  not  impossible 
she,'  after  all." 

"  A  royal  marriage  ! "  exclaims  Lady  Olivia  at  this 
moment,  leaning  back  in  her  chair  to  regard  her  lucky 
cards  and  her  adversary  with  equal  triumph.  Evidently 
the  game  of  bezique  is  about  to  terminate  in  her  favour. 

"  IIopo  is  the  common  name  for  folly,  and  to  be  san- 
guine is  to  be  accursed,"  says  Felix,  rising  to  his  feet  with 
a  laugh.  "  Time  has  taught  mo  all  that ;  but  it  has  taken 
time !  " 

"  Checkmate,"  chuckles  old  Brown,  who  has  gained  the 
summit  of  his  glory,  and  has  left  his  adversary  without  a 
move. 

Sir  Hugh  laughs  good-humouredlv,  and  pushes  back  his 
chair.  More  or  less,  all  the  groups  break  up  ;  and  presently 
Lady  Olivia,  looking  lazily  round  her,  misses  Patricia. 
Perhaps  she  would  not  have  missed  her,  had  not  a  stitch 
in  her  knitting  dropped.  It  is  very  particular  knitting — 
a  tiny  pair  of  crimson  silk  socks  fur  her  eldest  girl's  son 
and  heir. 

"  Where  is  that  child  ? "  she  asks,  looking  placidly 
around  her.     Patricia  is  the  child. 

"  She  went  into  the  conservatory  a  minute  ago  with  Mr. 
Philip  Bohun,"  returns  Miss  Brown  slowly  and  distinctly. 

"  A  malediction  upon  that  girl's  tongue  !  "  murmurs 
Sylvia,  mildly,  who  has  overheard  her,  as,  indeed,  have 
all  the  others. 

"  Eh  ?  What  an  imprudent  act !  The  nights  are  so 
cold,''   says  Lady  Olivia  fussily.     Her  motherly  propriety 

is    up    in    arms    in  a    moment.      '•  Imogen  dear "  but 

Imogen  pretends  not  to  hear  her.  "  Felix,"  turning  hojie- 
fully  to  him  (they  have  all,  except  Imogen,  learned  to  call 
him  by  his  Christian  name  long  ago),  "  will  you  go  and 
bring  Patricia  to  me  ? " 

"  Ah,  Lady  Olivia,  what  is  there  I  would   not  do  for 
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you  ? "  returns  Felix,  smiling,  and  looking  down  on  her 
with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  "  But  from  this 
one  duty  absolve  me,  1  pray  you.  Would  you  have  me 
slain  by  cold  looks,  that  you  send  me  on  such  an  errand  1  " 
"  Eh  ?  What  am  I  to  understand  ?  "  asks  she  helplessly. 
"  Nothing,"  says  old  Mr.  Bohun,  who  is  standing  near. 
"  Let  the  young  people  alone." 

He  smiles  meaningly,  and  Lady  Olivia,  a  little  overcome 
by  this  double  interference,  subsides  into  a  thoughtful 
silence. 

"  And  so  you  are  bent  on  leaving  us  to-morrow,  Felix  ?  " 
asks  Sir  Hugh,  coming  forward  here.  I  can  scarcely  bring 
myself  to  believe  it ;  you  have  made  yourself  so  completely 
one  of  ourselves." 

"  But  he  will  come  to  us  again  after  Christmas.  Yes, 
he  has  promised,"  declares  Lady  Olivia  earnestly,  who  in 
truth  likes  him  for  himself  alone,  and  would  gladly  have 
welcomed  him  as  a  son-in-law. 

The  promise  had  been  made  quite  a  month  ago,  and  now 
Felix  has  not  the  heart  to  break  it ;  yet  in  his  secret  soul 
he  is  determined  that  never  again  shall  he  put  foot  inside 
The  Chevies. 

Alas  for  the  vows  of  men  in  love  ! — they  melt  like  snow 
before  the  sun. 

"  But  to  start  by  such  an  early  train,  dear  Felix  !  "  says 
his  mother.     "  It  seems  so  foolish — so  unnecessary." 

"  Perhaps  not  so  much  so  as  it  sounds.  I  have  business 
in  town  that  compels  my  presence  there  at  an  unconscion- 
ably early  hour.  I  have  let  it  run  to  the  very  last ;  so  go 
I  must." 

This  polite  fib  is  received  most  amiably. 
"  The  best  of  such  decisions  as  Felix  makes,"  says  his 
sister  evenly,  "  is,  that  one  can  comfortably  avoid  all  the 
last  speeches  and  adieux  that  generally  are  so — er — very 
distressing.  Sentiment  is  always  tiring;  and  having  dis- 
posed of  it  overnight,  one  feels  that  it  is  possible  to 
commence  the  morning's  journey  free  and  unfettered." 

"  An  admirable  theory,  but  cold,"  remarks  Miss  Yel- 
verton,  softly.  "  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  a  house  where 
I    had  been   happy  without  having  some  one  to  bid  me 
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1  God-speed,'  and  say  how  much  he  or  she  might  miss  me, 
or  to  wish  me  at  least  a  pleasant  journey." 

"There  are  two  sides  to  every  question,"  puts  in  Felix 
somewhat  sadly.  "  Taking  Elinor's  view  of  the  matter, 
you  see  one  escapes  bidding  those  final  adieux  that  belong 
only  to  the  very  last  moment,  and  cannot  be  got  over 
sooner.  Adieux,"  sinking  his  voice,  "that  in  many  cases 
wring  the  heart." 

"  Still  they  must  be  said,  sooner  or  later,"  persists  Sylvia 
lightly,  though  tears  have  sprung  into  her  eyes.  In  truth, 
she  likes  him  well  enough  to  be  sorry  for  him,  and  is  sadly 
grieved  that  his  wooing  should  go  so  far  amiss.  "  Confess, 
now,"  she  says,  with  an  assumption  of  gaiety,  "  that  you 
would  always  like  some  one  to  give  you  your  breakfast 
and  say  a  kindly  word  to  you  before  starting." 

"Yes,  I  will  confess  to  so  much,"  returns  Felix  thought- 
fully. "  But  if  one  chooses  to  get  up  at  such  an  abnor- 
mally early  hour  as  half-past  six,  one  must  suffer  the 
attendant  penalties." 

"  I  suppose  if  one  had  a  sweetheart,  she  would  get  up 
to  say  good-bye,"  murmurs  Miss  Brown,  with  a  little 
babyish  laugh.  "  But  you,  poor  Felix,  you  have  no  one, 
have  you  ? " 

("  I  shall  do  something  frightful  presently,"  says  Miss 
Yelverton  to  herself ;  but  in  reality  she  does  nothing,  and 
only  sits  unnaturally  still,  with  her  hands  clasped  tightly 
together.) 

Felix  has  again  grown  very  pale,  and  into  his  large  wist  • 
ful  eyes  has  come  an  expression  of  unutterable  melancholy. 
One  of  those  silences  that  at  times  are  unaccountable  has 
fallen  on  the  room.     Suddenly  a  voice  breaks  it. 

Imogen  has  stirred  slightly,  and  is  now  looking  full  at 
Felix  with  her  lustrous  eyes. 

"  I  will  give  you  your  breakfast  to-morrow  morning,  if  you 
wish  it,  Mr.  Brown,"  she  says  slowly,  in  a  calm,  sweet  tone. 

Could  a  thunderbolt  have  fallen  at  Felix's  feet,  it  could 
hardly  have  astonished  him  more.  She  herself  is  perfectly 
unmoved ;  her  features  are  as  composed  as  though  she  had 
only  said  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the  world,  and  not  the 
most  extraordinary. 
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An  idea  that  he  ought  to  say  something — something 
that  will  show  his  appreciation  of  her  graciousness — occurs 
vaguely  to  Felix ;  but  it  is  not  acted  upon.  Whether  he 
ever  said  so  much  as  a  bare  "  Thank  you  "  to  her,  for 
ever  remains  unknown  to  him. 

As  for  Imogen  herself,  no  sooner  have  the  words  passed 
her  lips— the  impulse  gone  that  led  her  to  destroy  the 
sting  in  Elinor's  cruel  little  speech — than  she  repents 
herself  of  her  deed.  It  is  a  folly,  a  madness,  and  has 
only  served  to  give  fresh  nutriment  to  a  passion  that  had 
far  better  have  died  through  lack  of  sustenance. 

Ever  since  that  fatal  interview  in  the  library,  she  and 
Felix  had  lived  and  moved  as  though  unheard  and  unseen 
each  by  the  other — as  distinctly  apart,  as  though  spheres, 
instead  of  so  many  rooms  or  feet,  as  the  case  might  be, 
were  separating  them.  And  now,  instinctively,  she  feels 
that  by  this  last  rash,  uncalled-for  act  of  hers  she  has  again 
in  a  degree  restored  between  them  that  old,  if  always 
formal,  intercourse  that  had  existed  before  his  ill-judged 
declaration. 

'•  I  doubt  you'll  have  a  horrid  journey  to-morrow,"  says 
S. indie,  who  generally  has  something  unpleasant  to  say, 
but  whose  prognostications  now,  however  dreary,  are  re- 
ceived with  lapture  by  two  at  least  of  the  audience,  as  a 
means  of  breaking  through  a  painful  pause.  '"  The  clerk 
of  the  weather  is  at  it  again.  It's  raining  cats  and  dogs  at 
present,  and  it's  as  likely  as  not  it  will  be  doing  just  the 
same  when  you  are  starting  in  the  morning." 

"  All  !  bird  of  ill-omen  !  What  !  croaking  again  ? " 
cries  Patricia  gaily,  who  has  emerged  from  the  dim,  sweet, 
scented  recesses  of  the  conservatory,  with  a  soft  flush  upon 
her  cheeks  that  the  flowers  themselves  might  envy. 

She  seems  prettily  restless,  in  a  sniumg,  happy  fashion, 
and.  going  direct  to  her  mother,  kneels  clown  beside  her, 
and  slips  one  arm  around  her  neck.  There  is  a  little 
appeal,  a  little  touch  of  new-born  excitement,  that  longs  to 
explain  itself,  in  this  tender  caress.  Yet  all  the  time  she 
looks  at  Sandie,  and  laughs  and  makes  her  saucy  speech 
with  a  careless  grace  and  an  assumption  of  unconcern,  as 
all  women — even  the  youngest,  the  most  unsophisticated — 
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will  do,  when  their  hearts  are  fall  to  overflowing  with  some 
■weet  knowledge  that  they  fain  would  hide. 

'•  ^Darling  child !  you  should  not  have  stAyed^  so  long  in 
that  cold  place,"  murmurs  Lady  Olivia  plaintijelv.  feeling 
unable  to  deliver  a  sterner  rebuke  witii  that  tender  arm 
around  her. 

'■  I  did  not  feel  it  cold,  dear  mother."'  returns  Patricia 
softlv. 


Six  o'clock  has  chimed  slowly,  sleepily,  from  the  big 
clock  in  the  halL  Hardly  yet  has  the  drowsv  dav  woke 
from  its  slumbers.  The  lamps  are  lit  in  the  morning-room 
at  The  Chevies,  and  a  roarirg  fire  makes  cheerful  what 
would  else  be  inconceivably  dreary.     Upon  the  table  is  the 

breakfast  equipage;  upon  the   hearthrug  stands  Felix 

waiting. 

Alas!  for 

"The  croel  life  insof:  tiii  !:t^  !ead:" 

For  this  poor  lover  hope  is  at  an  end,  and  yet  the  pain 
still  lingers.  For  him  there  is  "no  grace,  no  remedied 
but  only  one  abiding  sorrow,  that  time,  he  now  believes, 
is  powerless  to  quelL  He  would,  if  he  could,  forget  his 
soul's  sad  secret.  Yet  here  he  is  waiting  with  tremulous 
longing  for  a  foot  upon  the  stairs,  the  rustle  of  a  sets 
gown,  the  glimpse  of  a  face  that,  when  he  sees  it,  will  cat 
him  to  the  heart  with  its  cold  courtesy,  its  but  half -veiled 
unfriendliness. 

He  is  watching  for  her  coming,  and  yet  he  tells  himself 
that  when  she  does  come  it  will  avail  him  nothing.  Far 
better  would  it  be  for  him  were  she  to  fail  in  keeping  her 
promise— if  never  again  his  eyes  should  rest  upon  her. 

As  this  last  thought  however,  occurs  to  him,  he  starts 
as  one  might  who  is  violently  awakened,  and  an  expression 
of  pain  unendurable  contracts  his  face.  To  see  her  never 
again !  Xever !  Oh,  the  cruelty  of  it  ■  He  will,  he  must 
see  her  agaiTi.  And  she  will  come  '.  She  has  been  cold, 
nntender,  but  not  inhuman  I 

How  can  he  go  from  her  without  one  poor  parting 
word  I    Meagre  as  it  must    needs  be,  how  can  he  leave 
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her  without  it?  Last  night  he  had  given  her  no  fare- 
well. He  had  bidden  her  good-night  calmly  as  usual, 
dwelling,  with  a  joy  that  hurt  him,  upon  the  thought  tha) 
on  the  morrow  he  should  yet  see  her  again  face  to  face 
And  now,  is  even  this  last  miserable  consolation  to  bs 
denied  him  ?  Has  she  chosen  to  forget — to  alter  her  mind 
— to  evade 


The  handle  of  the  door  moving  with  a  little  creaking 
sound  disturbs  his  vain  grief.  The  door  itself  is  opened 
by  some  hand  from  without.  The  hot  blood  rushes  in  a 
dark  flood  to  Felix's  brow,  as  he  turns  towards  it,  eager, 
expectant,  all  his  fears  forgotten.     At  last  ! 

"  I  would  like  to  wish  you  a  good-morning,  dear  fellow,  but 
I  can't,"  says  Captain  Heriot,  coming  sleepily  into  the  room. 

A  sense  of  kindliness  has  driven  him  from  his  warm 
couch  to  see  the  last  of  his  friend,  but  he  feels  that  it  is 
hard  upon  him — very  !  As  for  the  friend,  he  is  at  this 
moment  distinctly  ungrateful.  The  shock  of  the  disap- 
pointment he  is  enduring  is  almost  too  much  for  him. 
and  it  is  in  a  strained,  unnatural  fashion  he  acknowledges 
the  other's  greeting. 

But  Tom  Heriot  is  still  too  full  of  a  fond  remembrance 
of  the  slumber  from  which  he  was  so  ruthlessly  awakened 
by  his  indignant  man  to  notice  the  faults  in  Felix's  manner. 
He  is  only  sufficiently  far  aroused,  as  yet,  to  be  eager  to 
persuade  himself  that  his  presence  in  the  breakfast-room 
on  this  frosty  morning  is  but  the  continuance  of  a  bad 
dream,  and  that  in  reality  he  is  not  awake  at  all,  but  lying 
within  the  embraces  of  his  still  warm  sheets. 

A  word  or  two  he  mutters  to  the  inattentive  Felix,  that 
means  little  or  nothing,  and  then,  instinct  telling  him  he 
will  fall  into  the  fire  if  he  doesn't  rouse  himself,  he  quits 
the  room  in  search  of  something  that  couldn't  be  of  any 
earthly  use  to  anybody. 

Once  again,  therefore,  Felix  is  left  to  his  own  dismal 
reflections.  Behind  him  the  fire  is  crackling  merrily ;  the 
lamps  are  as  cheerful  as  though  it  were  for  dinner,  and  not 
for  an  early  breakfast  they  are  burning.  One  of  the  men 
brings  in  the  coffee,  and  lays  it  with  loving  care  upon  the 
table.     It  seems  the  last  act  in  the  drama 
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She  is  not  coming,  then  !  Here  is  the  sacrifice  prepared, 
but  the  priestress,  where  is  she  ?  Despair  is  fast  settling 
down  upon  Felix.  He  makes  no  tragic  gesture,  no  word 
escapes  him;  but  a  grey  shade  overspreads  his  face  that 
tells  its  own  tale.  Until  now  he  had  not  realised  how 
much  he  cared. 

But  whose  step  is  this  upon  the  polished  boards  outside  ? 
A  gentle  touch  once  more  throws  wide  the  door,  and,  with 
a  throb  of  exquisite  relief,  he  knows  that  she  at  last  is 
here. 

Very  slowly  she  comes  towards  him,  pale,  and  slender, 
and  wide-eyed.  She  is  clad  in  some  soft,  clinging  garment 
of  a  sad  dove-colour,  trimmed  with  silver  fur.  Round  her 
white  neck  a  loose  piece  of  priceless  lace  is  twisted 
carelessly. 

There  are  dark  circles  round  her  eyes,  and  her  face  is 
singularly  calm,  and  full  of  speculative  thought. 

"  Have  I  kept  you  waiting  1"  she  asks  in  a  little  icy 
tone,  glancing  towards  the  yet  untouched  breakfast. 

She  gives  him  her  hand,  which  he  takes  and  holds  gently 
for  an  infinitesimal  period  ;  but  speech  is  beyond  him.  At 
this  moment  it  seems  to  him  that,  until  now,  he  never  knew 
the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "  misery." 

She  looks  so  beautiful  in  those  soft  grey  garments,  with 
her  colourless  face  and  lucent  eyes,  and  the  long,  dark, 
trailing  lashes  that  throw  such  mournful  shadows  on  hei 
cheeks ! 

Watching  her  eyes  only,  one  might  say,  "  She  is  tired, 
sad ; "  but  her  lips  belie  her  eyes ;  they  are  cold,  silent 
inscrutable. 

"  My  dear  girl,  what  a  charming  costume  ! "  says  Tom 
Ileriot,  now  returning  in  a  state  rather  more  wide-awake 
than  his  last.  "  You  are  as  refreshing  as  the  knowledge 
that  this  forlorn  winter  can't  last  for  ever." 

Imogen,  gliding  silently  to  the  table,  pours  out  the 
coffee.  It  occurs  to  her  at  this  somewhat  strained  moment 
that  she  must  have  known  Felix  a  long  long  time,  because 
she  has  no  need  to  ask  him  how  much  sugar  he  requires. 
One  must  really  know  a  person  to  remember  or  care  about 
that. 
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A  poor  pretence  of  getting  through  the  breakfast  is 
made  by  all,  and  then  a  servant  coming  in  announces  the 
fact  that  the  dog-cart  is  at  the  door. 

"  So  soon,  by  Jove  !  "  exclaims  Heriot  amiably,  who  in 
reality  has  been  expecting  to  hear  of  it  for  the  last  ten 
minutes. 

He  springs  to  his  feet,  and  hurries  out  to  see  that  rugs 
and  all  other  things  necessary  to  his  guest's  comfort  are 
prepared. 

And  now,  indeed,  the  last  moment  has  arrived.  Felix 
pushes  back  his  chair,  and  Miss  Heriot,  who  has  grown  a 
degree  paler,  rises  to  her  feet.  A  step  or  two  brings  him 
to  her  side ;  a  single  movement  possesses  him  of  both  her 
hands.  He  holds  them  in  a  grasp  that  in  another  hour 
might  well  have  hurt  her,  but  this  instant  is  too  full 
already  to  admit  of  mere  physical  pain. 

Long  time  he  looks  upon  her  face,  as  one  might  look 
upon  their  dead,  soon  to  be  buried  out  of  sight !  Yet 
nought  is  unknown  to  him.  It  is  an  old  study,  too 
clearly  printed  on  his  heart  to  need  a  second  reading. 

"  I  know  each  shadow  of  your  lips  hy  rote, 

Each  change  of  love  in  eyelids  and  eyebrow* ; 
The  fashion  of  fair  temples,  tremulous 
Willi  teuder  blood,  and  colour  of  your  throat." 

All,  indeed,  is  known  lo  him  ! 

Some  words  rise  hurriedly  to  his  lips. 

'•  Think  of  me  kindly,"  he  says  in  a  low  tone,  full  of 
acute  meaning. 

"  Kindly  -yes  !  " 

'Hie  words  come  slowly.     Her  eyes  are  on  the  ground. 

"  it  is  for  ever  !  "  goes  on  Felix  in  a  low  tone  that  speaks 
of  a  heart  quite  broken.  "  Say  something  to  me  before  1 
go  '--something  to  remember  !  " 

There  is  agonised  entreaty  in  his  voice.  His  very  soul 
is  in  it.  For  a  time  there  is  a  silence  so  complete  that  it 
might  be  felt,  and  then  she  breaks  it. 

"  Forget !  "  she  says  slowly,  and  as  if  with  difficulty ; 
but  she  says  it. 

He  drops  her  hands  and  moves  away  from  her.  An 
expression  full  of  agony  sweeps  across  his  face. 
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"  Oli,  love  !  How  heartless  !  "  he  murmurs  despairingly. 
Yes,  if  she  could  say  that — and  now — it  is  indeed  all  over  1 
His  voice,  low  as  it  is,  thrills  through  the  room. 

In  another  moment  he  is  gone. 

Not  until  he  has  taken  the  reins  from  the  groom  does 
he  discover  that  she  has  followed  him.  Looking  back  to 
bid  a  careless  adieu  to  Heriot,  he  sees  her  standing  there 
upon  the  stone  steps,  calm  and  still  as  ever  in  the  chill  of 
the  grey  dawn  that  is  now  coming  to  them  across  the 
hills. 

"The  first  low  fluttering  breath  of  waking  day 
Stirs  the  wide  air." 

Night  is  flying  on  its  sable  wings ;  great  Sol  comes  slowly 
up  the  eastern  way]  the  sad  remaining  shades  of  a  lost 
day  still  linger,  and  seem  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  that  proud 
girlish  tigure  in  the  doorway. 

One  hand  she  has  uplifted  to  clasp  the  marble  pillar  near 
her;  the  other  is  hanging  listlessly  beside  her.  So  she 
stands  in  that  last  hour,  motionless,  calm  as  a  beautiful 
statue. 

She  makes  him  no  sign  now ;  but  just  at  the  very  last 
— at  the  turn  of  the  avenue  where  the  laurels  end,  and  the 
long  stately  line  of  the  limes  begin — he  turns  to  take  a 
final  glance  at  the  house  in  which  his  life's  tragedy  has 
been  begun  and  ended,  and  then  he  sees  that  she  is  still 
standing  in  the  cold  dawn,  and,  as  he  looks,  she  lifts  her 
hand  and  presses  it  convulsively  to  her  lips  I 

Is  it  a  silent  farewell  ?  He  never  knows.  The  envioua 
trees  hide  her  from  him  presently,  and  only  the  chill  of  the 
strange,  sad  morning  smites  on  his  heart,  that  already  is 
chilled  enough. 

Throughout  the  interminable  drive  to  the  station  he  sees 
nothing  but  that  slender  figure  on  the  doorstep,  framed  in 
by  the  stone  archway,  and  clad  in  its  neutral  tinted  robes ; 
hears  nothing,  not  even  the  wild  soughing  of  the  wintry 
wind  through  the  bare  branches,  save  only  the  slow,  sweet 
voice  of  her  who  had  bidden  him  "forget  I" 
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"  It  is  difficult  to  grow  old  gracefully.* 

"Delight  is  laid  abed,  and  pleasure  past ; 
2\u  sun  now  shines— clouds  have  all  overcast." 

Time  has  flown  on  eagle's  wings  since  last  I  wrote. 
Christmas  has  come  and  gone.  That  visit  of  the  Browns, 
which  terminated  two  months  ago,  is  almost  forgotten. 
Snow  lies  thickly  on  the  earth.  The  old  people  in  the 
parish  are  all  lying  shrouded  in  their  coffins,  or  else  dying. 
Here  and  there  the  white  ground  is  dotted  with  the  forms 
of  little  birds  that  perished  sadly  overnight.  The  sky  is 
dark  with  coming  storm,  and  the  breasts  of  all  the  Heriot 
folk  are  filled  with  dire  alarm. 

Once  more  a  letter  is  the  cause  of  their  dismay.  It 
begins  this  time  with  "  My  dear  niece,"  and  ends  "  Your 
attached  aunt,  Araminta  Howard."  It  is  addressed  to 
Lady  Olivia,  who  pales  visibly  on  the  receipt  of  it,  and  is 
from  her  paternal  aunt,  Lady  Edgerton.  It  is  rather  a 
mixed  epistle,  lengthy,  lecturing,  but  saturated  all  through 
with  this  assurance,  that  Lady  Edgerton,  in  consideration 
of  the  duty  she  owes  her  family,  has  generously  determined 
upon  sacrificing  her  own  pleasures,  inclinations,  habits,  and 
self  generally  for  the  express  purpose  of  bestowing  them 
all  upon  her  "  dear  niece "  aforesaid  for  some  time,  the 
exact  period  not  specified. 

Lady  Olivia,  on  reading  this  letter,  sits  down  and  weeps 
copiously.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  blow.  Lady  Edgerton  id 
one  of  those  dreadful  people  whom  to  entertain  is  to 
endure  martyrdom  and  bitter  humiliation.  She  is  eighty- 
two  (though  it  wouldn't  be  an  act  of  wisdom  to  say  so 
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before  her),  with  all  her  senses  acutely  awake,  and  a  most 
abominable  tongue.  To  arouse  it  is  to  find  yourself  in  the 
nethermost  hell  in  five  minutes  :  not  to  rouse  it  is  a  task 
that  must  absorb  your  intellectual  faculties  from  morn  to 
dewy  eve.  Few  and  far  between  are  those  who  have 
accomplished  the  latter  feat. 

Her  two  special  betes  noires  are  Sir  Hugh  and  Sylvia 
Yelverton — Sir  Hugh,  on  the  very  strictest  Dr.  Fell  prin- 
ciple, as  never  yet  has  the  cause  of  her  animosity  towards 
him  transpired,  but  that  it  does  exist  is  very  evident ; 
Miss  Yelverton,  because  of  her  insouciance  and  utter  dis- 
regard of  unkind  comment,  Lady  Edgerton  being  much 
given  to  severe  comment,  and  belonging  to  that  class  who 
take  their  pleasure  in  seeing  those  beneath  their  lash 
writhe  vigorously. 

Pride  is  the  dear  old  lady's  strong  point;  and  seeing 
Imogen  shows  signs  and  tokens  of  this  same  trait,  she  has 
shown  her  from  time  to  time  as  much  favour  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  her  to  show  anyone,  and  has  centred  upon  her  most 
of  her  ambitious  views  for  the  furthering  of  the  family 
honour.  Indirectly  she  has  hinted  at  making  her  her  heir 
to  all,  or  at  least  some  of  the  moneys  reported  to  have  been 
amassed  by  her  ladyship  during  a  long  lifetime — a  report 
not  altogether  without  foundation,  as  in  excess  of  the 
fortune  she  had  inherited  in  her  own  right,  she  has  for 
fifty  years  being  carefully  gathering  together  for  future 
emergencies  or  lucky  heirs  the  greater  part  of  a  handsome 
annuity  that  fell  into  her  on  the  demise  of  her  husband, 
who  died,  poor  man,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  some 
said  of  scarlet  fever,  some  of  Lady  Edgerton. 

And  now  she  is  not  only  coming,  but  is  positively 
already  on  her  way  to  The  Chevies  to  stay  "for  some 
time."  The  very  vagueness  of  this  date  increases  the 
horror  of  it.  Lady  Olivia,  as  I  have  said,  subsides  into 
tears,  and  the  girls  stand  round  her  too  aghast  to  offer 
even  common  sympathy.  But  all  this  doesn't  prevent  the 
ancient  dame. 

The  catastrophe  occurs  in  the  afternoon  of  a  cold  bleak 
February  day.  It  is  a  day  that  might  have  frozen  a 
salamander;    and  Lady  Edgerton,  when  she  does  arrive, 

i  o  -  •  > 
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is  distinctly  pink  about  the  nose.  Her  temper,  however, 
continues  warm.  We  should  ever  be  thankful  for  small 
mercies  ! 

She  and  her  train  sweep  into  the  hall  of  The  Chevies 
with  an  alarming  rapidity,  considering  her  ladyship's  years 
and  crutch.  The  train  consists  of  one  long-suffering  maid, 
whose  eyes  are  pale  with  weeping,  one  ditto  man,  one  lap- 
dog,  and  one  delapidated  canary,  rumpled  in  appearance, 
uncertain  in  colour,  and  hopelessly  devoid  of  tail.  On  this 
last  her  ladyship  lavishes  all  the  sentiment  of  which  she  is 
capable.     It  is  a  melancholy  cortege.. 

"  The  canary  always  means  three  months  I  "  says  Sandie 
tragically,  as  the  miserable  lot  creep  up  the  staircase, 
accompanied  by  most  of  the  Heriot  servants. 

Patricia  bursts  into  an  uncontrollable  laugh.  Imogen, 
looking  hurriedly  at  her,  catches  the  infection,  and  lauehs, 
too,  from  her  heart,  as  she  has  not  laughed  for  a  long  time 
now.     The  others  join  in,  and  mirth  becomes  universal. 

"  Ah,  what  is  to  become  of  us  ? "  gasps  Patricia 
presently.  "  So  very  little  of  that  shocking  old  woman 
goes  such  a  long  way.  I  confess  I  am  not  equal  to  the 
situation.  Mr.  Bohun " — to  Phil,  who  has,  as  usual, 
walked  over  from  The  Grange,  and  is  now  enjoying  the 
past  procession  as  much  as  any  of  them — "  suggest  some- 
thing. I  will  give  you  anything  you  ask  if  you  will  only 
get  rid  of  that  terrible  old  woman  before  to-morrow." 

"  Never  play  fast  and  loose  with  your  conscience, 
Patricia,"  says  Sandie  gloomily.  "Always  say  what  you 
really  mean.  I'll  explain  for  you,  if  I  must.  Take  that 
old  woman  out  into  the  snow,  Bohun,  and  deliberately 
shoot  her,  and  then  Patricia  will  give  you  the  Victoria 
Cross." 

"  Alexander,  how  can  you  talk  so  disrespectfully  of  your 
grand-aunt  ! "  exclaims  Lady  Olivia,  with  an  assumption  of 
reproof  that  is  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  broad  smile  upon 
her  pleasant  face. 


For  a  week  all  goes  smoothly.     By  laying  a  superhuman 
weight  upon  their  tongues  the  whole  family  abstain  from 
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uttering  one  word  that  might  be  termed  offensive  by  this 
terrible  old  woman,  and  consequently — need  it  be  said  1 — ■ 
the  old  woman  is  outrageously  angry.  Argument  is  the 
bread  of  life  to  her ;  abuse  its  wine-cup :  both  the  very 
breath  of  her  nostrils. 

Smothered  hints  and  innuendoes  have  not  been  un- 
known. Unkind  suggestions  and  comments  have  been 
numerous.  In  a  covert  manner  she  has  inveighed  viciously 
against  the  actions,  the  habits,  the  acquaintances  of  the 
entire  family ;  but  from  open  demonstrations  of  wrath  she 
has  abstained  until  to-day,  when  she  chooses  to  make  her- 
self most  particularly  offensive. 

To  Patricia  it  is  a  day  to  be  for  ever  remembered.  It 
is  Phil  Bohun's  last  day.  No  final  words  have  been 
spoken  between  them,  but  to  the  girl's  guileless  heart 
he  is  as  much  her  only  lover  as  though  all  the  vows 
in  the  calendar  had  been  distinctly  sworn.  He  had  come 
over  to  The  Chevies  rather  earlier  than  usual,  being  full 
of  the  sad  knowledge  that  now  at  last  his  happy  time 
with  her  is  at  an  end,  and  together  they  had  sauntered 
through  shrubberies  and  winter  gardens,  seeing  little, 
hearing  nothing  save  the  beating  of  their  grieving  hearts. 
These  gardens  are  most  sweet  to  them  :  through  them 
they  had  loved  to  linger  during  all  their  hurried  court- 
ship. They  are  very  sad  to-day,  though  there  is  some 
faint  comfort  to  be  found  in  the  thought  that  to-morrow 
still  holds  a  moment  or  two  which  he  can  grasp  to  come 
again  to  The  Chevies  and  take  a  last  look  at  her. 

Slightly  flushed  and  wholly  miserable,  Particia  part5! 
from  him  until  the  morrow  dawns,  and  enters  the  smaller 
drawing-room  where  her  mother,  Lady  Eclgerton,  and 
Imogen   are    sitting  in  a  ghostly  silence. 

"  How  heated  you  look,  child  !    Like  a  frowzy  milkmaid 
What   have  you  been    doing?  "   demands  her    grand-aunt 
aggressively  the  moment  she  comes  into  view. 

"  Walking,"  answers  Patricia,  perhaps  a  little  shortly. 

"  With  that  young  man  again,  no  doubt,"  grunts  the  old 
woman  offensively.  Lady  Olivia  flushes  nervously,  and 
looks  up   from  her  knitting. 

" '  That  young  man  ! '    I  do  not  understand  you,     One 


would  think  you  were  talking  to  your  housemaid,"  says 
Patricia,  coldly.  She  is  feeling  very  sad  at  heart,  and  is 
longing  very  earnestly  for  sympathy;  so  that  the  foolish 
old  woman's  incivility  grates  cruelly  on  her  somewhat 
overwrought   sensibility. 

"  D'ye  mean  to  tell  me  you  were  walking  alone  ? " 
demands  her  grand-aunt,  infuriated  by  this  show  of 
hostility. 

"  Certainly  not :  I  don't  mean  to  tell  you  anything," 
replies  Patricia,  defiantly. 

"Olivia,  d'ye  hear  that?  Your  oicn  daughter,  Olivia ! 
Am  I  to  be  insulted,  defied  by  an  insolent  girl  like  that  ?  " 

The  old  woman  is  trembling  with  rage,  and  pointing  a 
shaking  finger  at  the  unmoved  Patricia. 

"  Dear  aunt,  no  !  Patricia,"  in  a  low,  pleading  tone  that 
goes  to  the  girl's  heart,  "  were  you  alone,  or " 

"  I  was  with  Mr.  Bohun,"  returns  Patricia,  calmly.  She 
sinks  into  a  chair  as  she  says  this  to  oblige  her  mother,  and 
negligently  untwists  the  black  lace  scarf  that  has  encircled 
her  neck." 

"  Alone  !  "  exclaims  Lady  Eclgerton,  grasping  her  point 
with  vigour — "  alone  without  a  chaperon  !  Is  there  no  one 
to  look  after  you  1 " 

There  is  a  double  joy  in  this  last  speech.  It  cuts  not 
only  at  the  truant,  but  at  the  truant's  gentle  mother,  who 
is  looking  at  Patricia  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  a  little 
vague  curve  about  her  lips  that  speaks  of  a  gentle  con- 
science scourging  itself  with  undeserved  stripes. 

"  There  is  my  mother,"  says  Patricia,  gravely.  "  I  could 
desire  no  one  better." 

"  Ha !  I  dare  say,  because  she  winks  at  j'our  delin- 
quencies," sneers  Lady  Edgerton.  "  I  really  think  all 
decency  and  order  are  gone  from  the  world.  Society 
nowadays  is  widely  different  from  what  it  once  was." 
("And  a  good  thing  too,"  puts  in  Patricia,  but  fortunately 
no  one  hears  her.)  "  Even  common  propriety  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  In  my  time  a  young  woman  would  not  be 
allowed,  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  to  be  alone 
-with  a  young  man  for  even  five  minutes — to  say  nothing  of 
hours  I    Hours  I "  cries  her  ladyship,  belabouring  the  carpet 
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with  lier  stick.  It  is  plain  that  she  has  worked  herself 
into  an  astounding  passion. 

i  "  ])ear  aunt !  "  entreats  Lady  Olivia  soothingly,  rising  to 
lay  a  trembling  hand  upon  the  irate  arm  holding  the  gold- 
knobbed  walking-stick  that  is  making  such  an  inconceivable 
noise. 

"  Dear  fiddlesticks !  "  shrieks  the  old  lady.  "  You 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  Olivia  !  I  say  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  should  not  walk  abroad  together 
without  being  formally  betrothed  to  each  other,  with  the 
full  consent  of  all  parties  concerned— and  perhaps  not  even 
then — for  hours  !  But  you  allow  your  girl,  my  grand-niece, 
to  so  demean  herself  without  offering  her  so  much  as  a 
rebuke  !  Olivia,  the  future  has  ever  in  it  a  punishment  for 
the  weak!"  She  transfixes  her  wretched  niece  with  a 
glance,  and  again  turns  to  Patricia.  "  I  presume  this — 
person — has  made  you  an  offer  of  marriage  1  "  she  says  in 
stilted  terms. 

At  this,  Imogen  rises  as  if  to  interfere ;  but  Patricia,  by 
a  little  gesture,  forbids  her  to  come  forward. 

"  People  in  your  time,  Aunt  Araminta  " — she  sa3's  Math 
a  queer  little  smile — "  must  have  had  very  depraved  minds, 
or  else  they  did  extremely  odd  things.  People  in  my  time 
are  much  more  moral !  Of  this  you  have  assured  me  by 
the  very  tone  of  your  most  absurd  censure.  If  you  can 
make  mischief  out  of  the  fact  that  I  took  a  simple  walk 
with  my — friend,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  and  I  am  glad 
that  a  century  or  two  has  rolled  between  your  time  and 
mine." 

"  You  are  an  insolent  girl,"  cries  her  ladyship,  shaking 
her  stick  at  her. 

"  I  am  an  honest  girl,"  replies  Patricia  undauntedly ; 
"  and  I  am  honestly  glad  I  did  not  live  in  the  tainted  days 
of  which  you  speak.  And  to  prove  to  you  my  honesty,  I 
will  confess  that,  though  I  did  '  walk  abroad '  with  Mr. 
Bohun  unchaperoned,  he  has  made  me  no  '  offer  of  mar- 
riage,' as  you  call  it." 

Her  face  is  very  white  as  she  concludes  this  defiant 
speech.  For  the  first  time,  perhaps,  it  occurs  to  her  that  she 
might  feel  happier  could  she  have  given  *»•  different  answer 
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But  the  answer,  such  as  it  is,  satisfies  one  person 
at  least.  Lady  Edgerton,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is 
triumphant. 

<;Eh? — eh?  Ha!  "she  says.  An. 1  this  final  ejaculation 
is  as  the  snort  of  a  war-horse.  "  So.  indeed  !  He  dilly- 
dallies, it  appears,  this  fine  gallant  of  yours,  but  fails  to 
bring  himself  within  the  grasp  of  the  law.  Out  upon  all 
such  recreants  !  says  I.  Where  is  your  pride,  girl  ?  Men 
who  put  off  the  evil  hour  persistently,  as  he  is  doing, 
seldom  mean  anything.  Doubtless,  he  is  a  gay  spark,  who, 
tired  of  the  country's  monotony,  is  agreeably  whiling  away 
his  time  in  courting  you,  and  will  forget  you  qirick  enough 
once  his  back  is  turned." 

Patricia  is  so  choking  with  rage  that  she  can  find 
nothing  to  say  Lady  Olivia,  whose  heart  is  bleeding  for 
her  daughter,  is  so  afraid  of  her  aunt  that  she  dares  not 
interfere.  She  is  sitting  a  little  behind  the  old  woman, 
and  she  puts  out  her  hand  to  Patricia  with  a  gesture  full 
of  sympathetic  affection  ;  but  she  is  now  too  nervous  to 
know  how  to  interfere  effectually. 

But  Imogen,  lowering;  the  feather-fan  that  is  shielding 
her  face  from  the  tire,  turns  slowly  to  Lady  Edgerton. 
She  is  very  angry,  and  her  large  eyes  are  flashing  ;  but 
her  tone,  when  she  speaks,  is  the  calmest  thing  possible. 

'•  If  you  quite  understand  what  you  are  doing,''  she  says, 
"  you  are  a  very  bad  old  woman  !  " 

There  is  an  awful  pause,  during  which  Lady  Olivia  sinks 
into  her  shoes,  and  Patricia,  brightening,  casts  a  glance  of 
passionate  gratitude  at  her  defender. 

As  for  Lady  Edgerton,  at  first  she  seems  electrified  ;  but 
Imogen's  voice  is  so  gentle  and  so  composed  that  it  quells 
her,  as  it  were,  and  reduces  her  to  some  kind  of  order. 
When  at  last  she  does  burst  forth,  it  is  in  the  ironical 
rather  than  the  aggressive  line. 

"  Quite  right,  my  dear,"  she  says,  with  a  shocking  old 
cackle,  pretending  she  is  amused — "  quite  right !  Insult 
me,  by  all  means  !  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  young  to  ill- 
treat  the  old,  and  show  them  every  discourtesy  in  their 
power.  Go  on !  I'm  used  to  it !  This  family,"  with  a 
withering  glance  at  the  cowering  Lady  Olivia,  "  has  been 
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educated  to  quite  a  fashionable  pitch  in  that  respect. 
Reverence  for  age  is  an  old  joke  nowadays  ! " 

'■  I  assure  you,  my  dearest  aunt ! "  begins  poor  Lady 
Olivia,  tearfully. 

"  I  assure  you,  my  good-for-nothing  niece,  that  you  have 
brought  up  your  children  in  a  manner  of  which  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  1 "  interrupts  this  charming  old  lady,  with 
a  rap  of  her  stick  upon  the  ground  that  makes  Lady  Olivia 
jump.  "  Thank  yourself  for  it  when  in  the  future,  as  I 
foresee  will  be  the  case,  they  trample  your  feelings  beneath 
their  feet." 

This  sounds  so  like  a  prophecy,  that  Lady  Olivia  begins 
to  cry  silently,  and  is  only  checked  by  a  warning  touch 
from  Imogen. 

"  Young  men  and  women  now  are  not  what  they  were," 
continues  Lady  Edgerton,  delighted  at  the  open  expression 
of  pain  that  has  followed  on  her  words  to  her  niece ;  "  and 
I  think  "  (maglignantly)  "  that  this  young  man  in  question 
— this  Mr.  Bohun — is  as  bad  a  specimen  of  the  present 
growth  as  anything  I  have  yet  met  with,  which  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  His  manners  are  insolently  cool;  his  de- 
meanour insufferably  self-possessed.  He  refuses  to  bow 
down  before  his  betters." 

The  way  in  which  she  utters  this  last  word  plainly 
indicates  that  it  is  to  herself  she  alludes. 

"  He  is  of  the  rising  generation,"  she  continues,  with  a 
disdainful  shrug.  "  He  has  none  of  the  well-bred  diffi- 
dence, the  courtly  elegance,  that  distinguished  the  men 
of  my  generation  ! " 

"  That  was  a  wonderful  generation  !  "  says  Patricia  slowly. 

She  lets  her  wrathful  eyes  rest  steadily  upon  her 
grand-aunt,  and  the  latter,  seeing  she  has  at  last  succeeded 
in  working  her  into  an  overwhelming  temper,  smiles  back 
at  her  benignly. 

"  He  is  not  half  good  enough  for  you,  my  dear,"  she 
says,  "  even  if  he  were  in  earnest,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
consider  doubtful.  But  whatever  happens,  even  if  you 
are  to  consider  yourself  forsaken,  I  will  not  desert  you,  7, 
my  dear  Patricia '  (magnanimously),  "  am  willing  to  receive 
you    as    my  guest  for  a  month  or  two,  until  you    have 
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recovered  from  your  chagrin.  At  my  house  you  will  bo 
introduced  only  to  those  with  whom  you  ought  to  associate, 
and  you  will  gain,  from  constant  contact  with  them,  those 
advantages  that  this  secluded  country  place  could  never 
afford." 

"  Your  extreme  kindness  distresses  me,"  says  Patricia. 
"It  is  quite  too  much  !  You  see,  not  being  accustomed 
to  anything  better,  I  find  this  '  secluded  country  place ' 
quite  good  enough  for  me.  I  thank  you  Aunt  Araminta, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  accept  your  invitation." 

"  May  I  ask  why  1 "  demands  the  old  woman  magis- 
terially. 

"  Because,"  declares  Patricia,  rising  from  her  seat,  and 
losing  all  sense  of  decorum  beneath  the  remembrance  of 
the  insults  that  have  been  showered  upon  her  lover, 
"  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  which  I  should 
more  strenuously  object  than  to  spending  two  months 
in  your  ladyship's  society  !  " 

War  now,  indeed,  with  a  vengeance  ! 

"  You  wicked  girl  ! "  screams  Lady  Edgerton,  shaking 
her  stick  at  her,  and  quivering  with  anger.  "  How  dare 
you  speak  so  to  me  1  Olivia,  why  do  you  not  order  her 
to  leave  the  room  ?  Am  I,  at  my  age,  after  all  the 
sacrifices  I  have  made  for  my  family,  to  submit  to  the 
impertinence  of  a  chit  like  that  ?  " 

She  points  furiously  at  Patricia. 

Poor  Lady  Olivia  has  grown  quite  weak  with  terror. 

"  Dear  aunt,  she  did  not  mean  it,"  she  keeps  on  saying 
aimlessly ;  "  I  am  sure  she  did  not — I  know  it.  Did  you 
now,  Patricia  ?  Speak,  my  dear,  only  speak  and  say  some- 
thing— anything  !  It  doesn't  matter  what ;  only  say  it 
was  all  a  mistake." 

"  She  shall  apologise  to  me  publicly,  or  I  shall  leave  the 
house,"  declares  Lady  Edgerton,  with  a  bal.-ful  glance  at 
the  unrepentant  criminal. 

"  She  will ! — I  know  she  will  !  Patricia  darling,  tell 
your  grand-aunt— -for  my  sake"  (this  in  low  and  hurried 
tones) — "how  sorry  you  are  for  having  spoken  disre- 
spectfully to  her.  Oh,  Patricia ! "  (imploringly),  "  do 
apologise  ! " 
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*'  Apologise  for  what  ?  "  demands  Patricia,  throwing  out 
one  arm  with  a  gesture  full  of  eloquent  protest.  "She 
asked  me  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  I  declined  the  honour. 
She  then  inquired  the  reasons  of  my  refusal,  and  I  gave 
them.  I  do  not  see  where  the  apology  is  to  come  in  ;  but 
to  oblige  you,  mother " 

She  turns  to  the  older  woman,  and  makes  her  a  some- 
what elaborate  curtsey. 

"If  it  will  in  any  way  gratify  you,"  she  says  to  the 
irate  dowager,  who  is  still  storming.  "  consider  my  apology 
made,  and  that  I  am,  indeed,  most  honestly  grieved,  in 
that  I  have  been  the  cause  of  your  exhibiting  such  an 
ungovernable  temper." 

With  this  she  escapes  from  the  room,  carrying  away 
with  her  the  last  word — a  fact  that  annoys  her  grand-aunt 
more  than  all  the  preceding  warfare.  She  turns  upon 
Lady  Olivia  immediately,  and  pours  out  upon  her  the  vials 
of  her  wrath,  which  are  tilled,  it  must  be  said,  with  the 
most  virulent  abuse.  That  poor  woman,  being  supported 
by  her  tears,  which  never  fail  her,  after  very  considerable 
difficulty  manages  to  smooth  down  the  old  lady's  ruffled 
plumage  and  reduces  her  to  a  state  that  permits  her  to 
forget  and  forgive  past  injuries. 

This  happy  "  finis  "  is  not  achieved  without  the  assistance 
of  some  of  Sir  Hugh's  very  rarest  old  port,  bottled  early 
in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  A  very  mollifying  old 
port,  by  the  help  of  which  peace  is  completely  restored, 
and  immediate  slumber  ensured. 

But  for  Patricia,  hurrying  down  through  the  garden  to 
keep  a  last  tryst  with  her  love,  there  is  no  peace.  The 
"  last  hour  "  has  now  indeed  come ;  and  though  never  once 
has  she  deliberately  doubted  her  lover's  truth,  still  that 
little  biting  question  of  Lady  Edgerton's,  uttered  the  day 
before,  has  unwittingly  rankled  in  her  young  breast,  and, 
now  compels  her  to  feel  shy  and  constrained,  and  vividly 
conscious  of  his  presence.  Why  has  he  not  made  her  that 
requisite  offer  of  marriage  ?  Her  lids  hang  heavy  on  her 
eyes.  It  seems  to  her  as  though  she  can  never  lift  them 
again  to  look  with  honest  happiness  into  his.  And  yet 
how  she  longs  to  look  ! 
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They  are  down  by  (ho  fountain,  by  this  time,  whovo  the 
water-gods  looked  chilled  and  desolate,  and  hold  icicles 
within  their  frozen  lips.  Bohuivs  sorrow  has  so  swallowed 
up  all  the  nervousness  that  has  accompanied  him  through- 
out his  courtship,  that  at  last  he  has  stepped  over  the  little 
barriers  that  have  hitherto  divided  them,  and  is  holding 
her  hands  closely  in  a  grasp  that  is  almost  painful. 

But  the  girl  sighs,  and,  whilst  letting  her  hands  lie 
passive  within  his,  keeps  her  gaze  steadfastly  downcast. 
There  is  something  in  her  silence — the  deadness  of  her 
sympathy  with  the  ever-increasing  misery  of  his  mood — 
that  grates  on  Bohun's  overwrought  feelings. 

"  Patricia,  what  is  it  ?  "  asks  he,  earnestly. 

"  Nothing,"  returns  she ;  and  as  if  to  prove  the  truth 
of  her  assertion,  sighs  again  desperately,  and  sinks  into  a 
rustic  seat  with  all  the  air  of  one  who  has  weighed  the 
good  of  this  world  and  found  it  want  1112;. 

"  I  can't  believe  that,"  declares  the  young  man,  reproach- 
fully, "when  I  look  at  you.  "Why  won't  you  look  at  me? 
What  have  I  done  ?  How  have  I  offended  you  ?  Speak  to 
me,  Patricia !  " 

"Ah!  what  is  it  that  I  can  say?"  asks  poor  Patricia, 
who  indeed  feels  as  if  all  things  were  coming  to  an  end. 

lie  is  going;  and  perhaps  he  does  not  love  her.  And — 
and  if  that  be  so,  why,  what  remains?  Tears  unbidden 
gather  thickly  in  her  eyes. 

"  There  are  many  things  you  might  say,"  says  the 
young  man,  in  a  low,  constrained  way;  "but,  of  course, 
why  should  you,  unless  you  felt  them?  You  might,  for 
instance,  say  you  are  sorry  that  this  is  our  last  day  to- 
gether— our  last  day  !  "  cries  he,  miserably.  "  Oh,  Patricia, 
are  you  sorry  ? " 

"  Sorry?   No!  "  exclaims  she,  with  sudden  vehemence. 

She  clasps  her  hands  together  with  a  sharp  force,  but 
refuses  still  to  lift  her  eyes  from  the  cold  ground  beneath 
her.  Bohun  is  so  wounded  that  he  makes  no  protest  what- 
soever, but  stands  mutely  regarding  her,  a  great  anguish 
in  his  eyes. 

"  Sorry  1 "  she  repeats  again,  petulantly.  And  then  all 
at  once  her  mood  changes.     The  severity  of  her  lips  gives 
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way ;  they  quiver  sorrowfully.  "  I  am  not  sorry — I  am 
broken-hearted !  "  cries  she,  all  in  a  moment,  with  a  pas- 
sionate burst  of  weeping ;  and  forgetful  of  her  dignity, 
his  strange  silence — everything,  she  flings  herself  suddenly 
into  his  longing  arms,  and  sobs  out  her  misery  upon  his 
breast. 

I  "  My  darling  I  my  beloved  I "  murmurs  the  young  man, 
pressing  her  closely  to  his  heart.  "  How  I  have  wronged 
you  I  It  was  the  thought  that  we  must  part  that  made 
you  so  strange  to  me.  I  know — I  understand  it  all  now ; 
but  for  the  time  you  crushed  me.  Dear  love  !  there  is  one 
comfort  at  least  before  us  :  when  we  are  married  we  sha'n't 
have  to  part  any  more  !  " 

I  "  Ah  !  "  cries  Patricia,  disengaging  herself  in  part  from 
him,  that  she  may  the  better  look  into  his  face,  "  say  that 
again  !  " 

"Say  what,  darling?" 

"  Why,  that — that  we  are  to  be  married  some  day." 

"  Well,  are  we  not  to  bo  married  some  day — some  day 
soon  ?  "  says  the  young  man,  bewildered  and  uncertain. 

Patricia  looks  at  him.  There  is  mournful  reproach  in 
her  eyes. 

"Why  did  you  not  say  all  that  before?"  she  murmurs 
Badly, 

"  That  we  are  to  be  married  soon  ?  " 

Ho  is  still  wandering  far  afield. 

"  No  :  that  you  wanted  to  marry  me  at  all  I  "  declares 
she  desperately. 

Bohun  changes  colour. 

"  Why  should  I  ?  "  he  asks,  staring  at  her.  "  Didn't  you 
know  it?  Can  you  tell  me  honestly,  Patricia,  that  after 
all  these  long  and  happy  weeks  you  didn't  know  it  ?  Why 
have  I  come  here  day  after  day,  except  for  your  sweet 
sake  ?  I  thought  you  would  understand.  I  trusted  you  ! 
Perhaps,"  dejectedly,  "  I  was  wrong." 

"  Oh  no  1  oh  no  1 "  sobs  Patricia,  who  is  now  buried  in 
her  handkerchief. 

"  Then  what  is  it  ?  I  tell  you  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  I  ought  to  make  you  a  formal  offer  of  marriage." 

"  It     occurred    to     Aunt     Araminta,    however,"     saya 
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Patricia,  emerging  from  the  handkerchief  in  a  somewhat 
damp  state.  "  She  has  been  behaving  dreadfully  ever  since 
yesterday  afternoon.  She  was  abominable  !  She  said  you 
never  wanted  to  marry  me ;  that  you  were  only  amusing 
yourself  at  my  expense ;  and  that  you  would  go  away 
to-day,  and  forget  me  as  soon  as  ever  your  back  was  turned. 
That  will  be  in  an  hour  !  "  sobs  Patricia,  sinking  into  the  moist 
handkerchief  again,  and  giving  way  to  unconstrained  grief. 

"I  wonder  how  you  can  waste  so  many  precious  teara 
over  that  old  cat !  "  exclaims  Mr.  Bohun  irreverently. 

He  has  his  arms  round  Patricia,  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered, she  is  as  comfortable  as  she  well  can  be.  But 
tears  are  a  luxury  to  a  woman,  so  she  still  weeps  on. 

"  Oh,  if  you  had  only  heard  her  !  "  she  says,  speaking 
as  distinctly  as  the  lapel  of  his  coat  will  permit.  (He 
never  could  wear  that  coat  afterwards  !)  "  One  would 
think  you  were  a  convict,  the  way  she  spoke  of  you ! 
If,"  says  the  younger  Miss  Heriot,  speaking  with  solemn 
emphasis,  "  there  is  a  detestable  old  wretch  on  earth,  it 
is  my  Aunt  Araminta  !  " 

Again  her  eyes  grow  dewy,  and  her  lips  quiver. 

"  Darling  girl !  why  should  you  take  to  heart  what  she 
has  said  ? "  exclaims  Bohun  indignantly.  "  How  could 
such  as  she  understand  the  perfect  trust  that  belongs  to 
such  a  love  as  ours?  Yet  you  have  been  fretting  about 
it — I  can  see  that,"  turning  up  her  chin  lovingly  and 
gazing  into  her  distressed  little  face  with  deepest  self- 
reproach.  "  Ah  !  Patricia !  why  did  you  let  it  go  so  far  ? 
"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  a  public  proposal  was 
necessary  ?     "Why  did  you  not  speak  to  me  about  it  i " 

At  this,  in  spite  of  her  griefs  past  and  present,  Patricia 
raises  her  head,  and,  after  a  swift  glance  at  him,  gives  way 
to  wild  mirth. 

"To  ask  you  to  propose  to  me!  "  cries  she;  "to  show 
you  where  your  duty  lay  ?  Ah  !  it  is  too  delicious  !  No, 
I  did  not  get  so  far  as  that  !  " 

"  I  wish  you  had,"  says  Bohun  fervently.  "  It  would 
have  been  a  much  better  arrangement  than  submitting  to  a 
stupid  silence  that  cost  you  so  many  Uar .,  my  poor  little 
heart  I " 
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"It  would  be  an  original  idea,  certainly,"  declares 
Patricia,  who  is  still  distinctly  amused.  "  I  always  fancied 
that  you  were  different  from  every  other  person  in  the 
world,  and  now  I  know  it." 

"Well,  that  makes  us  a  pair,"  replies  Mr.  Bohun, 
unmoved.  "  To  my  certain  belief,  there  is  no  counterpart 
to  be  found  for  you  anywhere.  We  must  therefore  pose 
before  the  world  as  two  of  the  latest  phenomena  known." 

"Phil,"  says  Patricia,  looking  at  him  with  a  sudden 
terror,  "where  shall  we  both  be  this  time  to-morrow? 
Apart  ?     How  shall  we  live  ?     What  shall  we  do  ? " 

"  Don't  think  about  that — don't ! "  entreats  Phil, 
tightening  his  arms  round  her.  "It  takes  all  the  good 
out  of  one  !  I  shall  come  back  soon.  I  shall  tell  the 
colonel  all  about  us.  He  is  a  kind  old  fellow,  and  will 
help  us.  He  will  give  me  all  the  leave  he  can.  And, 
meantime,  I  shall  write  to  you  by  every  post,  and — you 
will  write  to  me." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  but  write  to  ycu  all  day  long. 
There  won't  be  anything  else  to  do ! "  sighs  Patricia 
forlornly. 

"  And — and  I  suppose  I  had  better  write  to  your  father 
too,"  continues  Bohun  nervously.  "  I'll — I'll  speak  to  him 
if  you  like  ;  but " 

"  I  only  like  what  you  like,"  interrupts  Patricia  faith- 
fully :  "  and  therefore  I'm  certain  I'd  rather  write  to 
him." 

There  are  a  great  many  more  fond  words  and  fonder 
caresses,  and  then  at  last  the  parting  moment  comes. 
They  cling  to  each  other,  as  young  creatures  will,  with  all 
the  fervour  of  a  first  sweet  passion ;  and  then  the  final 
embrace  is  given,  and  with  eyes  too  dim  with  tears  to  see, 
they  kiss  and  part. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  Love  is  old— 
Old  as  eternity,  but  not  outworn  : 
With  each  new  being  born,  or  to  be  born." 

"There  are  moments  when  petty  slights  are  harder  to  bear  than  a  serloui 
injury." 

There  is  joy  in  the  breast  of  Lady  Edgerton  when  she 
hears  of  the  enforced  separation  of  the  lovers.  In  the 
heart  of  Patricia  there  is  despair.  But  as  into  every 
misery  there  falls  some  grain  of  comfort,  so  to  her  comes, 
upon  the  third  morning  after  Bohun's  departure,  a  letter 
that  fills  her  with  happiness.  How  strange,  how  sweet, 
how  perfect  a  thing  is  a  first  love-letter  ! 

The  handwriting  is  quite  unknown  to  her,  yet  how 
thoroughly  she  seems  to  know  it  all  at  once.  Whose 
should  it  be  but  his  ?  As  it  happens,  it  is  the  only  letter 
she  receives  to-day  ;  but  nobody  makes  any  comment  about 
it,  even  when  it  falls  upon  the  breakfast-table  with  the 
heavy  red  regimental  crest  staring  out  in  bold  contrast 
with  the  snowy  cloth.  Her  colour  deepens,  and  then  fades. 
With  the  most  transparent  little  attempt  at  unconcern  in 
the  world,  she  takes  up  the  letter  slowly,  and  drops  it  into 
her  lap,  and  there,  where  she  cannot  be  seen,  tightens  her 
fingers  over  it  in  a  tender  ecstasy. 

"  Will  breakfast  ever  come  to  an  end  ?  She  sits  through 
it,  however,  without  so  much  as  one  impatient  glance, 
holding  always  the  dear  letter  in  a  fond  clasp,  and  listen- 
ing to  the  conversation  round  her  with  an  absent  but  very 
Bweet  smile. 

Then  comes  release  ;  and  with  her  treasure  she  is  enabled 
to  escape  to  her  own  room,  there  to  read  and  re-read  it 
132 
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with  ever -brightening  eyes  and  gladdening  heart,  free  from 
all  curious  glances. 

But  behind  she  leaves  a  growing  tumult ;  Her  grand- 
aunt,  who,  as  a  rule  (a  happy  one  !  perhaps,  indeed,  the 
sole  charitable  deed  in  her  life)  never  comes  down  to  her 
breakfast,  on  this  particular  occasion  had  been  prompted 
so  to  do.  She  had  risen  early,  to  spite  the  long-suffering 
maid  (whose  duties  kept  her  up  half  the  night);  had  come 
upon  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  breakfast-room  like 
a  thunder-clap ;  had  witnessed  the  distribution  of  the 
letters;  had  noticed  Patricia's  conscious  look  and  blush 
on  the  receipt  of  hers,  and  had  drawn  her  conclusions 
accordingly. 

As  the  dear  old  woman  never  forgets  an  injury,  and 
always  manages,  if  possible,  to  repay  it  two-fold,  and  as  that 
last  speech  of  Patricia's,  refusing  the  invitation  to  pay  her 
a  visit,  still  rankles  in  her  reverend  breast,  she  now  sees  a 
chance,  not  to  be  neglected,  of  improving  the  occasion. 

"  Olivia  ! "  she  begins  solemnly,  when  her  niece  has  duly 
installed  her  in  the  morning-room,  in  a  comfortable  chair 
before  a  roaring  fire,  and  with  the  latest  novel  in  her 
hands — "  Olivia,  wait !  " 

Lady  Olivia,  who  had  been  making  rapid  tracks  for  the 
door,  with  a  view  to  getting  rid  of  her  aunt  for  an  hour  or 
so,  here  comes  to  a  standstill,  and  the  conclusion  that  a 
bad  time  is  before  her. 

In  this  conclusion  lies  the  truth. 

"  Sit  down,  Olivia,"  says  the  old  lady  judicially.  "  You 
need  not  be  in  such  hot  haste  to  quit  my  presence.  I  may 
be  distasteful  to  you — you  show  me  that  every  hour  I 
remain  in  this  dreary  house ;  but  still,  courtesy  from  the 
niece  to  the  aunt  is  due." 

"  Dear  aunt !  if  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  you " 

"  Never  mind  me !  "  (severely) :  "  attend  to  your  more 
immediate  household.  It  will  give  you  plently  to  occupy 
you.  I  feel  convinced,"  says  Lady  Edgerton  in  an  awful 
voice,  "  that  rank  deceit  is  prevalent  amongst  you  !  " 

Lady  Olivia  turns  pale. 

"  You  will  explain  ?  "  she  begins  faintly. 

"  Certainly ! "     Here   this   shocking   old   woman   draws 
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herself  up  until  she  becomes  as  starched  as  her  own  soul. 

'•  That  girl,  Patricia,  is  deceiving  you  !  " 

"  Patricia  !  Xo,"  says  the  mother,  regaining  courage  ; 
"  she  is  incapable  of  it." 

'•  Ha  !  do  you  tell  me  that  !  Then  you  saw  that  sho 
received  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  a  man  this 
morning  ! — that  she  blushed  over  it — the  blush  of  guilt ! 
— that  she  huddled  it  into  her  pocket  as  soon  as  ever  she 
could,  and  rushed  with  it  from  the  room  as  soon  as  decency 
would  permit.'' 

"1  saw  all  that,  but — — " 

"  You  saw,  and  still  kept  silence  ;  i/ou,  my  niece  !  " 

"  Dear  aunt " 

"  Don't  '  dear  '  me.  Olivia  !  Confine  yourself  to  facts. 
Tell  me,  is  it  possible  that  you  allow  your  daughters  to 
receive  and  open  letters  from  gentlemen  without  first 
handing  them  to  you  for  your  inspection  and  approval  1 " 

''  If  you  would  only  try  to  understand " 

"  Understand !  How  dare  you  talk  to  me  like  that, 
Olivia  !  Is  my  intellect  gone?  Am.  I  an  idiot?  Understand, 
indeed !  "' 

'•  I  only  wished  to  say,  dear  aunt,  that  in  your  time 
things  were  so  diilcrent  to  what  they  are  in  mine, 
that " 

'•  In  my  time  !  "What  do  you  mean  by  calling  your  aunt 
Bn  old  fogey?  D'ye  think  I'll  submit  to  such  impertin- 
ence ?  One  would  think  you  were  a  baby  yourself  !  But 
you  are  not,  Olivia.  You  are  fast  becoming  an  old  woman  ; 
and  so  I  warn  you.  I  only  hope  that  your  irreverence  to 
mo  mav  not  be  visited  upon  you  through  your  children 
hereafter  !  " 

Her  manner  so  openly  conveys  the  impression  that  her 
hope  is  distinctly  rice  re ;•*■<?,  that  poor  Lady  Olivia  loses 
her  calmness.  Already  predisposed  to  hysterics,  she  now 
bursts  into  tears.  She  has  grown  very  unhappy.  Though 
still  trusting  in  Patricia,  she  now  wavers  a  little,  as  her 
somewhat  weak  but  kindly  nature  compels  her,  until  she 
half  brings  herself  to  believe  there  is  sense  in  her  aunt's 
cruel  words,  and  tbat  she  lias  signally  failed  in  her  duty 
towards  her  girls.     Perhaps   Patricia  should   have  shown 
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her  that  letter ;  perhaps  she  should  have  insisted  on  seeing 
it.  But  the  very  idea  of  insisting  makes  her  quail,  and 
increases  the  flow  of  her  tears. 

"  If  you  are  going  to  make  me  a  scene,  Olivia,  I  beg  you 
will  retire,"  snarls  her  aunt,  contemptuously.  "  You  know 
how  anything  of  that  kind  upsets  my  sensitive  nerves. 
Really,  you  are  without  feeling.  If  you  must  weep  over 
your  shortcomings,  pray  do  it  in  your  own  room  ! " 

Upon  this  hint  Lady  Olivia  rises  and  beats  a  hasty 
retreat  to  her  chamber.  Midway  there  she  encounters 
Imogen,  who,  shocked  by  the  sight  of  her  mother's  swollen 
lids,  that  speak  so  sadly  of  a  wounded  spirit,  puts  her 
arms  round  her,  and  at  once  discovers  the  cause  of  her 
grief. 

"  And  if,  dearest,  you  would  only  go  to  Patricia,"  sobs 
Lady  Olivia,  who  has  now  drawn  her  eldest  daughter  into 
her  room,  "  and — I  don't  for  an  instant  doubt  the  clear 
child — but  if  you  could  only  assure  me  that  the  letter  is  all 
it  ought  to  bo,  I  should  feel  so  much  better." 

"  You  shall  feel  better  in  five  minutes,  then,"  Imogen 
assures  her  warmly. 

"  But  I  wouldn't  have  Patricia  think  that  I  seek  to  force 
her  confidence,"  goes  on  Lady  Olivia,  holding  Imogen  back 
with  a  nervous  hand  as  she  would  have  quitted  the  room. 
"  Remember  that,  Imogen.  I  have  the  fullest  faith  in  her, 
and  I  know  the  dear  child  will  show  me  her  letter  sooner 
or  later;  but  I  want  to  be  able  to  say  something  that  will 
satisfy  your  grand-a\mt.  She — she  is  a  little  unreasonable 
perhaps,"  says  Lady  Olivia,  charitably. 

"  If  you  were  anyone  else,  I  dare  say  you  would  call  her 
wicked,"  returns  Imogen,  calmly. 

"  Oh  no,  dearest,  certainly  not,"  declares  Lady  Olivia, 
the  more  shocked  in  that  she  feels  the  grain  of  truth  in  her 
daughter's  speech.  "  But  I  can  see  that  she  is  hard  upon 
Patricia ;  and  I  want  her  to  fully  know  how  dutiful  tho 
dear  child  really  is." 

"Yes,  I  quite  understand,"  says  Imogen,  who  never 
permits  herself  to  despise  her  mother's  weakness,  however 
strong  she  may  feel  herself  to  be ;  and  after  a  few  more 
comforting  words,  she  leaves  the  room  and  goes  in  search 
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of  Patricia,  whose  door  she  finds  religiously  locked  against 
all  intruders. 

"  Patricia !  "  she  calls,  gently  knocking  on  one  of  the 
panels. 

"  Is  it  you  ?  "  returns  Patricia  in  a  low  tone.  Then  the 
lock  is  cautiously  unfastened,  and  Patricia  draws  her  sister 
in,  with  a  certain  glad  welcome  that  somehow  impresses 
Imogen.  "  I  have  been  so  longing  for  you,"  says  Patricia, 
in  a  little  sweet  subdued  whisper  that  is  yet  full  of  exul- 
tant bliss. 

"  I  fancied  so.  But  I  could  not  come  a  moment  sooner. 
Mamma  was  with  Aunt  Araminta ;  and  when  she  left  her, 
she  sent  for  me,  and  has  been  rather  miserable  about  certain 
things  that  Aunt  Araminta  said  to  her "     She  pauses. 

"  About  me  ?  "  smiles  Patricia,  finishing  her  sentence  for 
her,  "I  can  see  it  all.  Poor  mother  !  Aunt  Araminta's 
revengeful  expression  when  I  received " — a  soft  blush — 
"  Phil's  letter,  was  not  lost  upon  me.  She  has  been 
maligning  me  to  mamma,  and  saying  of  me  all  sorts  of 
things  as  absurd  as  they  are  untrue;  and  mamma  is 
unhappy.  There  is  little  use  in  your  trying  to  gloss  over 
that  old  woman's  defects,  Imogen,  because  I  know  what 
she  said  as  distinctly  as  if  I  had  been  present.  She  wants 
to  compel  me  to  deliver  up  Phil's  letter,  that  she  may  pass 
the  cruellest  comments  upon  it ;  and  I  tell  you  honestly 
that  the  rack  wouldn't  make  mo  do  it " — she  has  by  this 
time  worked  herself  into  a  fine  fury. — "  He  did  not  write 
for  her  eyes  to  see,"  she  says  :   "  he  wrote  for  mine  alone  I " 

"Do  you  think  I  cannot  feel  with  you  there?"  returns 
Imogen  quickly.  "  And  indeed  you  wrong  mamma,  too, 
if  you  dream  that  she  would  have  it  otherwise."  Then  all 
of  a  sudden  her  tone  changes,  and  she  draws  nearer  to 
Patricia  and  lays  her  hand  on  hers.  "  Is — is  it  a  nice 
letter  1  "  she  asks  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Ah  ! "  murmurs  Patrick.  It  is  a  sigh  of  deepest 
content,  of  purest  love,  rather  than  an  ejaculation.  Her 
expression  changes  as  if  by  magic,  and  all  her  pretty  angry 
face  now  breaks  into  an  irrepressible  smile. 

Then  comes  to  her  the  unconquerable  longing  to  let  a 
tried  friend  know  her  secret,  and  share  with  her  its  sweet- 
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ness ;  to  let  some  other  one  besides  herself  see  how  dearly 
she  is  beloved ;  to  hear  some  faithful  voice  declare  how 
true,  and  perfect,  and  incomparable  is  this  lover  of  hers. 

"  If— if  you  will  promise  surely  to  let  no  one  hear  of  it, 
I  will  let  you  see  it,"  she  whispers  softly. 

"  I  promise,"  says  Imogen  earnestly. 

Then  in  a  moment  it  is  in  her  hands,  and  she  is  reading 
it  slowly,  thoughtfully,  and  with  a  careful  want  of  haste 
that  endears  her  doubly  to  Patricia.  The  latter  has  drawn 
somewhat  behind  her,  as  though  fearing  that  her  fond 
blushes  may  be  seen,  but  peering  over  her  shoulders  reads 
the  loved  communication  to  herself  for  about  the  hundredth 
time. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  letter.  Not  exquisite  in  style  or 
diction,  perhaps,  but  beautiful  indeed,  because  of  the 
honesty  of  the  love  that  breathes  through  it  like  the 
purest  fragrance.  There  are  little  commonplaces  in  it, 
such  as  the  assurance  that  he  has  written  to  her  father 
by  this  day's  post  making  a  formal  proposal  for  her  hand, 
and  that  he  cordially  detests  the  place  where  he  now  is ; 
and  that  it  had  never  before  occurred  to  him  how  miser- 
ably long  twenty -four  hours  could  be,  and  so  forth;  but 
every  line  of  the  letter,  the  whole  spirit  of  it,  is  enriched 
by  thoughts  of  her,  and  speaks  of  her  alone. 

Miss  Heriot,  as  she  folds  it,  is  conscious  of  a  sudden 
tightening  at  her  throat.  How  good  a  thing  it  seems  to 
her,  at  this  moment,  to  be  so  beloved  ! — to  have  tender 
words  folded  up,  and  sent  to  one  with  the  glad  knowledge 
in  one's  breasts  that  somewhere  the  sender  of  them  is 
waiting  with  fond  impatience  for  other  tender  words  in 
return. 

Meanwhile  Patricia  is  gazing  at  her  with  eager,  expectant 
eyes. 

"Is    it    not    the    very   sweetest     letter  ?  "   she   asks, 
innocently. 

"  The  sweetest  I  ever  read,"  returns  her  sister,  tenderly. 


"  But  she  must  be  treated  very  delicately ;  she  must  not 
be  coerced,"  declares  Imogen,  an  hour  later,  talking  to  her 
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mother.  "Above  all  things,  you  must  refuse  to  listen  to 
Lady  Edgerton's  advice  upon  the  subject.  After  all " 
(scornfully),  "  what  can  she  know  about  love  ? " 

"  Yes ;  but  she  is  terrible,"  says  Lady  Olivia,  her  eyes 
suffused  with  tears  born  of  terror.  "  And  how  can  one  be 
sure  that  one  is  taking  the  right  course  ?  It  is  a  great 
responsibility — seeing  to  the  well-doing  of  one's  children, 
I  mean." 

"  Yes ;  there  is  always  responsibility,"  acquiesces  Imogen 
rather  vaguely,  "  in  every  state,  in  every  life " 

She  pauses  as  though  some  perplexing  thought  has 
entered  her  mind.  And  as  she  so  stands,  meditating, 
her  father  enters  the  room. 

There  is  a  jaunty  air  about  him  that  has  long  been  to 
him  a  stranger,  and  his  eyes  are  bright.  There  is  a  smile 
full  of  satisfaction  on  his  lips. 

"  I  have  had  a  letter  from  that  young  fellow  Bohun," 
he  begins,  airily ;  "  quite  a  nice  lad  be  a  ways  seemed  to 
me,  and — er — probably  his  uncle's  heir.  He  seems  very 
attached  to  Patricia.  He  writes  me  such  a  manly, 
straightforward  proposal  for  her  hand  that — er — really 
But  you    shall  hear   it." 

He  fumbles  a  little  with  his  eye-glass  ribbon,  and  then 
reads  aloud  to  them  Phil  Bohun's  letter  to  himself.  It  is, 
indeed,  all,  and  more  than  he  has  said.  Sir  Hugh  waxes 
eloquent  over  it.  Whether  he  would  have  been  equally 
eloquent  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  had  the  young 
man  been  without  a  rich  uncle  to  his  back,  is  a  little  matter 
of  speculation  that  suggests  itself  to  Imogen's  wandering 
mind.     At  all  events,  he  is  pleased  now. 

"  But  the  young  people  must  wait,"  he  says  to  Lady 
Olivia,  pursing  up  his  mouth,  and  doing  the  heavy  father 
to  perfection.  "  The  young  man,  though — er — with  good, 
indeed  excellent  expectations  on  all  sides,  is  yet  barren  of 
anything  very  much  beyond  his  pay  at  the  present  moment. 
And — er — one  never  can  be  sure  how  people  will  leave 
their  money,  you  know — eh  ?  Not  that  too  much  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  the  money  part  of  it  either.  There 
were  better  things  than  money ;  and  the  lad  was  charmin', 
very  charmin'.    But — es — they  are  both  such  young  things 
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yet.  Perfect  babies,  by  Jove !  And— er— it  is  always 
well  to  have  time — eh  ?  and  when  Bohun  can  sign  himself 
captain,  then  they  may  begin  to  look  at  things  in  a  nearer 
light.     Eh  ? — eh  ?  "  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum  ! 

Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Olivia  melting  away  presently,  Tom 
and  Sandie  enter  the  library  tumultuously,  though  on  tip- 
toe, to  besiege  Imogen,  and  learn  "  what's  the  row." 

"  Well,  isn't  she  artful  ? "  says  Sandie,  when  they  havo 
heard  all  about  Patricia's  engagement.  "  Of  course,  I 
knew  she  was  playing  up  to  him ;  but  I  never  thought  she 
would  bring  him  to  the  scratch.  He  will  be  about  the 
richest  fellow  in  the  county,  if  old  Bohun  sticks  to  him." 

"  I  do  think,  Sandie,  that  if  you  can't  be  just  to  Patricia, 
you  might  at  least  refrain  from  vulgarity,"  says  Imogen 
coldly.  If  he  were  the  '  richest  fellow,'  as  you  call  it,  in 
England,  I  do  not  think  he  would  be  in  the  least  too  good 
for  her.  You"  with  a  little  short  emphasis,  " should  think 
so  too." 

"  By  Jove  !  yes.  A  good  girl  is  a  splendid  match  for 
any  man,"  declares  Tom  readily.  "  And  there  is  something 
special  about  Patricia  :  she  is  so  real,  so  thorough." 

"  Thank  you,  Tom,"  says  Patricia,  gliding  into  the  room 
at  this  moment  with  something  of  the  air  of  a  conspirator. 
She  looks  nervously  around  her.  "  Papa  and  mamma 
gone  ?  "  she  asks  anxiously. 

"  Entirely  gone.  Come  along  in,"  says  Sandie,  who  is 
shamelessly  unabashed  by  Imogen's  rebuke  ;  "  we  want  to 
know  all  about  it.  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  treat  you  with 
a  certain  respect  now,  considering  you  are  half-way  Mrs. 
Bohun." 

Patricia  blushes  hotly. 

"  Do — do  they  know  1 "  she  asks  fearfully.  Evidently 
she  is  alluding  to  the  authors  of  her  being. 

"  Yes ;  and  they  are  so  pleased ;  says  Imogen  quickly. 
"It  appears  papa  had  a  letter  from — from  Phil  this 
morning." 

It  is  the  first  time  she  has  ever  alluded  to  her  sister's 
lover  by  his  Christian  name,  and  her  using  it  now  seems 
euch  a  sweet  acknowledgment  of  the  tie  that  from  hence- 
forth will  bind  him  to  the  family,  that  Patricia  darts  at 
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her  a  glance  of  fondest  gratitude.  Yet,  still  some  chagrin 
is  mixed  with  the  pleasure  she  is  feeling.  Her  father  has 
had  a  letter,  too,  from  him;  and  she  has  not  seen  it ! 
What  light  has  he  to  receive  one  of  h  is  letters,  and  show 
it  to  all  the  "world,  and  treat  it  very  lightly,  as  it  seems  ? 
One  would  think  it  was  some  common  letter  he  had 
received !  And  to  think  it  had  been  in  the  house  for 
hours,  and  she  had  not  seen  it.  Perhaps  her  father  had 
flung  it  into  an  uncomfortable  drawer,  or  was  walking 
about  with  it  crushed  up  in  his  trousers'  pocket  ?  Ah !  it 
was  abominable,  she  thought. 

"  I  wish  you  joy,  Patricia,"  says  Captain  Heriot. 

"  So  do  I,  and  lots  of  it,  old  girl,"  seconds  Sandie. 

"And  if  only  to  put  us  more  en  rapport,  I'll  confess  to 
you  that  I'm  in  the  same  "plight  as  yourself :  I'm  engaged 
to  Sylvia,"  says  Tom,  who  in  truth  has  been  burstimg  to 
tell  it  all  along,  and  now  is  compelled  to  it  by  the 
knowledge  of  his  sister's  happiness. 

They  all  exclaim  at  this  news,  and  are  in  truth  de- 
lighted, Sylvia  being  as  dear  to  them  and  as  familiar  as 
any  sister. 

"  How  fortunate  you  are,  Tom ! "  exclaims  Patricia 
presently.  "  Xo  one  will  dare  say  a  word  to  you ;  but  I 
seem  to  be  besot  with  spies  wherever  I  go.  That  dreadful 
old  woman  upstairs  is  putting  mamma  up  to  all  sorts  of 
hateful  things,  just  because  Phil  didn't  choose  to  danc8 
attendance  upon  her  from  inorninsr  to  nisht !  " 

'•What's  the  odds?"  says  Tom  tenderly  "You  will 
be  all  right  in  the  end,  in  spite  of  anything  she  may  do." 

"  But  if  one  is  to  be  watched  and  condemned  at  every 
turn,  whose  life  would  be  worth  living  ?  A  French  de- 
tective is  a  fool  to  Aunt  Araminta  1  I  declare,"  saya 
Patricia  gloomily,  "  if  she  is  to  remain  here  much  longer, 
I  would  quite  as  soon  be  dead  as  alive '  " 

"  Xot  a  bit  of  it !  "  protests  Tom  gaily.  There's  nothing 
like  life,  after  all.  We  all  say  what  you  have  just  now 
Baid,  once  or  twice  in  our  time,  but  none  of  us  ever  mean 
it.  We  know  we  must  die  at  last — that  all  our  ingenuity 
won't  get  us  out  of  it — and  still  through  every  direst  mis- 
fortune we  elect  to  live  on,  and  generally  manage  to  enjoy 
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ourselves  pretty  well,  and  get  an  uncommon  lot  of  good 
out  of  the  uncertain  tenure  that  is  allowed  us." 

"  Just  so.  And  fancy  your  letting  yourself  feel  down 
on  your  luck  because  of  that  grisly  old  hag,  Aunt 
Araminta ! "  supplements  Sandie,  with  rather  more  force 
than  elegance,  giving  her  a  kindly  pat  on  the  back. 

This  pat,  being  in  a  direct  resemblance  to  the  speech, 
reduces  Patricia  to  a  state  of  suffocation. 

"Besides,  why  waste  time  over  her?"  goes  on  Sandie, 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  he  has  brought  the  charge  of 
murder  so  close  to  him.  "  She  doesn't  consider  the  feelings 
of  anyone.  Remember  that  old  man,  her  husband — Uncle 
Edgerton,  I  mean ;  why,  she  worried  him  into  his  grave  !  " 

"  Best  place  for  him,"  says  Tom,  "  snuffy  old  fellow  !  " 

"  He  was  always  good  for  a  fiver,  however,"  puts  in 
Sandie,  "and " 

"  And  the  brandy -bottle,"  interrupts  Tom  dryly  ;  "  it 
was  all  he  cared  for.  When  I  remember  him,  I  always 
think  of  that  line  of  Goldsmith's — slightly  altered — 

"  '  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
But  wants  that  little  strong  .' '  " 

"  Yet  people  used  to  call  him  a  kind  old  man,"  say3 
Imogen. 

"Used  they?  Perhaps  no  one  knew  him  as  well  as  I 
did,"  declares  Captain  Hcriot,  with  a  shrug.  "  As  I  was 
regularly  sent  to  spend  my  holidays  with  him  at  one  time 
of  my  life,  I  should  know.     What  a  time  that  was  !  " 

"  I  have  always  been  led  to  believe  by  Aunt  Araminta 
that  ho  was  one  of  the  kindest  creatures  in  the  world," 
persists  Imogen,  opening  her  eyes. 

"  Our  most  exalted  standard  of  virtue  is,  I  acknowledge, 
pitched  somewhat  low;  yet  Edgerton,  I  do  assure  you,  was 
a  godly  man ! "  says  Sandie,  turning  up  his  eyes  and 
imitating  Lady  Edgerton's  drawl  to  perfection. 

"  He  was  a  most  confounded  old  nuisance !  "  returns 
Captain  Heriot,  mildly.  "  Perhaps,  compared  with  his 
old  woman  upstairs,  he  looked  pretty  well  in  certain  lights ; 
but  I  can  still  remember  the  sting  of  his  cane  and  the 
length   of   his  abusive   old   tongue.      My   holidays   spent 
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with  him  were  one  long  right  royal  spank.  School  and 
the  headmaster's  birch  were  bliss  after  it.  He  may  have 
been,  as  Imogen  insists,  a  kind  old  man ;  indeed,  no  doubt 
he  was.  At  that  period  of  my  existence  it  took  me  several 
days  to  forget  his  kindness.  I  couldn't  possibly  sit  down 
without  remembering  it." 

"  Tom  ! '  says  Miss  Heriot. 

"  The  solemn,  the  penetrating  truth,  I  assure  you,  my 
dear  Imogen.'  I  would  not  exaggerate  for  anything  you 
could  offer  me  !  " 

"Well,"  exclaims  Patricia,  with  conviction,  "let  him  be 
the  worst  in  the  world,  he  could  not  beat  Aunt  Araminta. 
Something  tells  me,"  cries  she  tragically,  "that  she  will 
effect  a  separation  between  me  and  Phil.  She  is  bent  on 
it !  All  day  long  she  sits  moodily  silent,  concocting  the 
most  cruel  things  to  say  to  mamma." 

Large  tears  gather  in  her  eyes.  As  she  grows  melan- 
choly, Sandie  grows  mirthful.  There  is,  as  we  all  know,  an 
element  of  comicality  about  every  love-story  but  our  own. 

"  Muzzle  her  !  "  he  suggests,  with  a  badly  suppressed 
chuckle,  that  ends  in  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 

"  Don't  injure  yourself  for  me,"  says  Patricia,  regarding 
him  with  a  mixture  of  reproach  and  disdain.  "  Laugh  out, 
if  you  want  to.  But  1  confess  I  don't  myself  see  what 
you  have  to  laugh  at." 

"  Look  here,  Pat !  I'll  see  you  through  this,  so  don't 
make  yourself  miserable  about  nothing,"  breaks  in  Tom 
kindly.  "  I'll  speak  to  the  governor,  and  see  that  you 
aren't  tormented  by  anyone.  As  for  Sandie,  don't  waste 
your  mind  on  him.  He  is  too  young  to  love  anything 
higher  than  a  jam  roll,  so  he  fails  to  understand  you.  It 
is  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault,  poor  boy,  and  time  will 
cure  him.  When  the  twenty-two  low-spirited  and  wander- 
ing hairs  now  disfiguring  his  upper  lip  have  become  twenty- 
three,  he  will  no  doubt  be  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  and 
will  have  learned  to  value  at  its  proper  worth  '  the  light 
that  lies  in  a  lady's  eye.'  " 

"  I  like  that ! "  exclaims  Sandie  indignantly,  to  whom 
his  growing  moustache  is  as  a  thing  beloved.  "  I've  a 
better  moustache  than  ever  you  had  at  my  age.     Why,  I 
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remember  when  you  used  to  spend  your  entire  allowance 
buying  up  the  grease-pots  in  the  barbers'  shops,  and ~" 

"  Patricia,  your  father  wishes  to  speak  with  you  in  his 
study,"  says  Lady  Olivia,  entering  the  room  at  this 
moment. 

As  the  girl  rises,  with  a  somewhat  pale  face,  she  goes 
to  her  and  kisses  her  very  tenderly,  as  though  she  feels 
a  mute  sympathy  for  the  young  love  just  springing  into 
the  fuller  life.  Long  years  ago  this  love  was  hers ;  to-day 
the  remembrance  of  it  smiles  sweetly  at  her  through  her 
child. 

Thus  Patricia's  engagement  is  publicly  ratified,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  save  Lady  Edgerton, 
who  says  as  many  nasty  things  about  it  as  she  can  well 
manage,  and  persists  to  the  very  end,  after  all  arguments 
have  been  exhausted,  in  the  assertion  that  the  girl  is 
wilfully  throwing  herself  away. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

•■  Family  pride  entertains  many  unsocial  opinion!.* 
"  What  is  justice  ?— To  give  every  man  his  own." 

Lady  Edgerton  having  this  standing  grievance,  all  the 
Heriots  hope  that  she  will  cling  to  it,  and  rest  satisfied 
with  it,  and  absolve  them  from  listening  to  further 
grumblings.  But  this  hope  proves  vain.  The  excitement 
that  arises  from  making  the  world  around  her  uncomfort- 
able is  not  to  be  foregone  for  the  sake  of  rendering 
thoroughly  miserable  one  human  being  only.  The  dear 
old  woman  wakes  one  day  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  she  owes 
to  her  own  special  welfare,  and  seizes  nobly  upon  an 
opportunity  offered  her  by  the  luckless  Sandie  to  render 
herself  once  more  obnoxious  to  her  people. 

By  a  kind  of  unspoken  but  mutual  consent,  they  had 
one  and  all  refrained,  in  the  presence  of  her  ladyship,  from 
the  smallest  mention  of  the  Browns  or  their  visit  to  The 
Chevies,  their  antecedents  as  merchants  purs  et  simples  not 
being  considered  such  as  could  be  safely  betrayed  to  one 
whose  aristocratic  prejudices  were  a  proverb. 

It  is  about  a  week  after  the  announcement  of  Patricia's 
engagement  that  Lady  Edgerton  wonderfully  relieves  the 
minds  of  her  affectionate  relatives  by  telling  them  that  she 
intends  to  quit  their  house  during  the  ensuing  week.  The 
news  is  received  with  rapture  barely  subdued.  The  whole 
establishment  instantly  brightens  into  life,  even  the  very 
servants  (all  save  the  long-suffering  maid)  being  touched 
by  the  unspoken  joy  that  permeates  through  the  entire 
family. 

In  a  body,  as  it  were,  they  determine  to  make  the  last 
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days  of  her  stay  agreeable  to  her — perhaps  out  of  gratitude 
to  her  for  going.  And,  indeed,  all  things  have  been  so 
ordered,  that  probably  she  would  have  left  them  in  as  good 
a  temper  as  the  poor  creature  could  assume,  but  for  Sandie. 

Unhappy — and,  in  this  sole  affair,  innocent — boy,  he 
alone  had  been  unwarned  about  the  Browns  !  When  the 
others  in  a  side-long  fashion  had  arranged  amongst  them- 
selves to  suppress  all  mention  of  the  merchant's  visit, 
Sandie  had  been  absent,  and  no  one  afterwards  had  remem- 
bered to  drop  a  friendly  hint  to  him ;  and,  being  born  luck- 
less, he,  of  course,  was  the  one  selected  by  fate  to  bring 
down  fresh  misfortune  upon  his  family. 

It  is  the  Sabbath-day.  Her  ladyship,  having  been  born 
near  Edinburgh,  calls  it  faithfully  "  the  Sawbath,"  which 
always  seems  to  carry  with  it  great  religious  weight.  She 
is  always  (in  compliment  to  "  the  Sawbath ")  especially 
austere  and  disagreeable  on  that  holy  day. 

The  mellow  light  of  the  lamps  does  not  soften  her  as  she 
sits  at  the  dinner-table,  and  slowly,  as  if  in  protest,  par- 
takes of  her  soup.  Lord  Clanbrassil  had  called  during  the 
afternoon— a  crime,  considering  what  day  it  is  ;  but  as  he 
arrived  armed  with  a  copy  of  one  of  Dr.  Cumming's  works 
specially  meant  for  her  delectation,  the  sin  was  condoned. 
Clanbrassil  is,  indeed,  a  great  favourite  of  hers.  There  is 
about  him  a  certain  placid,  deferential  way  that  never 
fails  to  propitiate  even  the  most  obdurate  of  old  women. 
The  conversation  has  just  turned  upon  him. 

"  If,"  says  Lady  Edgerton,  in  a  condemnatory  tone, 
addressing  Lady  Olivia,  and  plainly  alluding  to  the  latter's 
sons  and  her  future  son-in-law,  "all  young  men  were  as 
well-bred,  as  courteous,  as  intelligent  as  Lord  Clanbrassil,  we 
should  be  spared  many  discomforts  in  the  present  day.  He 
indeed,  has  escaped  all  the  contaminations  of  the  period." 

She  is  never  tired  of  uttering  alone  these  praises  of  her 
favourite,  iii  the  fond  hope  that  it  may  raise  angry  reflec- 
tions in  the  bosoms  of  her  nephews.  Sbe  holds  him  up  in 
triumphant  comparison  with  others  of  her  acquaintance, 
not  mentioning  names,  thus  leaving  it  happily  open  to 
Captain  Heriot  and  Sandie  to  apply  her  remarks  to 
themselves. 
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To-night  she  is  specially  effusive  on  the  subject  of  Clan- 
brassil.  There  is  an  unctuousness  about  her  admiration 
that  grates  on  Sandie. 

"  I  consider  it  a  most  fortunate  thing  that,  in  this  for- 
saken place,  you  should  have,  as  a  constant  visitor,  a  young 
man  so  distinguished,"  she  says,  in  her  harsh,  grating  voice. 

"  Distinguished  !  How  distinguished  ?  "  asks  Sandie,  as  if 
athirst  for  information.  "  How  strange,  how  melancholy, 
that  he  should  have  been  amongst  us  so  long  without  our 
discovering  his  fame !  You  know  all  about  it,  Aunt 
Araminta,  evidently  :  do  enlighten  us  !  Is  it  machinery, 
or  a  new  postage-stamp,  or  something  in  terra  cotta  ? " 

"  If  your  manners  resembled  his,  Alexander,  you  might 
possibly  comprehend  me.  Xo  !  "  exclaims  Lady  Edgerton, 
contemptuously ;  "  such  gifts  as  I  ascribe  to  Clanbrassil 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  vulgarities  as  inventions. 
Any  common  creature  can  invent.  That,  indeed,  has 
been  proved.  But  the  aristocracy,"  says  her  ladyship, 
in  a  proud  and  boastful  tone,  "  have,  I  think,  been  held 
singularly  clear  from  this  accusation  throughout  many 
generations.  It  is  permitted  to  the  lower  classes  to 
monopolise  work  of  all  kinds.  A  merciful  arrangement, 
I  think,  as  a  gentleman,  of  course,  requires  nothing  but 
good  manners. 

"  I  see,"  says  Sandie,  thoughtfully;  "it  sounds  like  an 
advertisement,  doesn't  it  ]  '  Wanted,  a  gentleman  ;  brains 
no  object :  an  elegant  deportment  alone  required.' " 

Lady  Edgerton,  who  never  quite  understands  Sandie, 
gazes  at  him  with  a  piercing  eye,  and  Sandie  looks  back 
at  her  with  a  glance  full  of  conscious  innocence.  He  wins 
the  day.  Her  ladyship,  baffled,  removes  her  gaze  from 
him,  to  fix  it  on  his  mother. 

"  When,  my  dear,"  she  asks,  "  did  you  first  become 
acquainted,  in  this  out-of-the-way  place,  with  Lord 
Clanbrassil  ] " 

Unfortunately,  Lady  Olivia's  memory  being  never  of  the 
best,  she  now  pauses  to  give  a  truthful  answer  to  the 
question.  It  is  impossible  for  her  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  to  remember  when  she  first  met  that  uninterest- 
ing young  man. 
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Whilst  she  puzzles  her  brain  to  recall  the  night  when  he 
had  dined  with  her  in  company  with  the  Deverills,  Sandie, 
with  a  view  to  assisting  her,  says  very  distinctly  : 

"  Just  about  the  time  the  Browns  came  here.  Don't 
you  remember,  mother  1 " 

He  says  it  blithely,  feeling  as  if  he  had  helped  his  mother 
out  of  a  difficulty,  instead  of  getting  her  into  one,  and  then 
goes  on  with  his  fish,  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  horrible 
mischief  he  has  done. 

"The  Browns! — the  Browns!"  says  Lady  Edgerton, 
with  an  awful  stress  upon  the  plebeian  name.  "  Who  are 
they  ?  Why  is  it  I  have  never  heard  their  names  men- 
tioned before  1 " 

Dead  silence  follows  upon  her  question.  Though  con- 
siderably aged,  Lady  Edgerton  has  lost  none  of  the  per- 
spicuity that  had  signally  characterised  her  in  her  early 
youth.  Looking  up  now  sharply,  first  to  the  left  and  then 
to  the  right  of  her,  she  overtakes  an  agonised  glance  sent 
from  Lady  Olivia  to  Imogen,  and  at  once  is  mistress  of  the 
situation. 

Once  more  she  turns  her  keen,  searching  old  eyes  on  the 
unsuspecting  Sandie. 

"And  who,"  she  asks,  in  a  tone  marvellously  mild  for 
her,  "  may  these  Browns  be  ? " 

"  A  question !  "  returns  Sandie,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
and  laughing.  "But  uncommonly  nice  people  all  the  same, 
I  can  assure  you.  Old  Brown  went  in  for  cotton,  I  believe 
many  years  ago,  and  made  his  pile  so,  and  the  others  have 
been  reaping  the  benefit  of  it  ever  since.  A  very  satis- 
factory crop,  I  should  say,  eh  ?  "  turning  to  his  father. 

"  Perhaps — no  doubt :  it  hardly  matters,"  responds  Sir 
Hugh,  confusedly.  "Tell  your  aunt  about  that  run  we 
had  yesterday.  It  will  interest  her  far  more  than  the 
present  subject,  which  is  strange  to  her." 

"  Strange  things  have  their  value,"  says  the  old  lady 
tersely.  "  Variety,  as  you  know,  Sir  Hugh,  is  always 
charming.  Go  on,  my  dear  Sandie  :  your  account  of  these 
new  friends  of  yours  is  very  interesting.  These — cotton 
people ! " 

"  Pooh !  "  returns  Sandie,  laughing,  and  not  seeing  the 
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despairing  glance  his  mother  is  easting  at  him — a  glance 
however,  not  thrown  altogether  away,  as  Lady  Edgerton 
catches  it,  and  makes  her  own  of  it  for  future  use  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye — '•  if  you  only  saw  them,  you  would 
forget  the  cotton  entirely.  The  trademark  was  obliterated 
Ion"  ago.  Clanbrassil,  whom  you  are  so  fond  of,  isn't  a 
patch  on  Felix  Brown  in  any  way.  lie  has  distinguished 
manners,  if  you  like  !  " 

It  is  enough  !     The  terrible  truth  is  out. 

'•'  Oh,  indeed  ! "  says  Lady  Edgerton,  with  an  eloquent 
sniff;  and  after  that  relapses  into  a  stem  silence. 

"  She's  mad  at  having  her  favourite  disparaged,"  thinks 
Sandie  to  himself,  with  an  artful  chuckle ;  but  happening 
to  raise  his  eyes  at  this  moment,  he  meets,  for  the  first 
time,  his  mother's  reproachful  glance  and  Patricia's  angry 
one,  and  discovers  at  last  what  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  he  has 
been  to  his  family  for  the  past  ten  minutes. 

A  most  miserable  hour  ensues,  prolonged  by  Lady  Olivia, 
who  knows  there  is  nothing  to  follow  it  but  a  worse  hour 
in  the  drawing-room.  At  last,  when  with  decency  she  ran 
no  longer  delay,  she  rises  from  her  seat,  and  retires  with 
her  aunt  and  the  girls,  leaving  the  happier  sex  to  the 
discussion,  merely,  of  their  wine. 

There  is  a  grand  lire  in  the  drawing-room  as  they  enter 
— a  fire  that  roars  and  crackles  and  smells  of  jollity  and 
good-humour — a  fire  that  might,  indeed,  have  melted  the 
temper  of  Xantippe,  but  it  fails  with  Lady  Edgerton. 

Her  niece,  pushing  forward  a  delicious  armchair,  full  of 
softest  cushions,  and  breathing  of  slumber,  with  a  view  to 
propitiating  her,  is  rudely  repulsed. 

"  If  that  is  meant  for  me,  Olivia,  pray  spare  yourself  the 
trouble.  I  never  sleep  after  dinner  as  you  know.  I  am  not 
in  my  dotage  yet,  thank  Heaven.  I  know  all  that  is  going 
on  around  me.     Imogen,  hand  me  that  chair  near  you  ! " 

Imogen  obeys  in  silence,  feeling  that  a  crisis  is  at  hand. 
It  is,  indeed,  closer  even  than  they  imagine. 

Her  ladyship  has  scarcely  sunk  with  a  groan  of  disgust 
into  the  extremely  uncomfortable  and  hard-backed  chair 
her  temper  has  chosen,  than  she  gives  way  to  the  spleen 
that  has  been  consuming  her  throughout  dinner. 
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'Olivia."  she  begin.?,  turning  upon  her  unhappy  niece, 
"  is  this  thing  true  that  I  have  heard  ]  " 

'■  What  thing.  Aunt  Araminta  ]  " 

"  Don't  prevaricate  '  "  exclaims  Lady  Edgerton  fiercely, 
bringing  down  her  gold-headed  stick  with  a  vehement 
thump  upon  the  ground.  ••  I  warn  you  it  is  best  to  be 
open  and  above-board  with  me.  Speak  the  truth.  Olivia  ! 
Is  it  possible  that  I  must  believe  you  have  had  the  family 
of  a  cotton-mir chant  here,  on  equal  terms  of  intimacy  with 
your  sons  and  daughters  ?  " 

Poor  Lady  Olivia,  feeling  herself  a  child  once  more,  and 
in  the  deepest  disgrace,  with  the  forlorn  chance  before  her 
of  being  either  whipped  or  put  in  the  corner  for  the  day  by 
her  sour-visaged  aunt,  crosses  and  uncrosses  her  soft  white 
hands  upon  her  lap,  and  looks  with  imploring  helplessness 
at  Imogen ;  and  Imogen  looks  straight  into  the  fire. 

<;  They  were  friends  of  Sir  Hugh's,"  Lady  Olivia  ventures 
at  last,  in  a  subdued  whisper. 

"Then  they  icere  here?  "  ejaculates  the  old  woman  in  an 
awful  tone. 

'■'  Yes,  for  just  a  little  while,"  temporises  Lady  Olivia 
nervously. 

li  I  did  not  think  I  should  live  to  hear  such  an  acknow- 
jedgment  from  your  lips.  An  hour  beneath  your  roof 
was  sufficient.  They  can  boast  of  it  amongst  their  low 
acquaintances  all  their  days.  You  have  disgraced  your 
family ;  you  have  made  me  feel  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  still  your  aunt. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  on  paper  the  loftines3 
of  the  manner  that  accompanies  this  irate  speech.  An 
eloquent  silence  follows  it — profound  as  it  is  eloquent — a 
silence  that  to  Patricia  means  agony,  as  it  is  by  a  super- 
human effort  alone  she  keeps  herself  from  breaking  into 
open,  ringing  laughter. 

The  whole  scene  is  so  irresistibly  comic  !  Lady  Edgerton 
stiff,  rigid,  swelling  with  outraged  pride  upon  a  chair  hard 
and  severe  enough  to  have  satisfied  an  anchorite ;  Lady 
Olivia  in  the  last  stage  of  fear  and  depression,  scarcely 
knowing  whether  to  cry  or  remonstrate ;  and  Imogen,  for 
some    strange    reason    unexplained,    determinedly    silent. 

14 
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The  latter  might  indeed  be  cut  in  stone,  for  all  the 
emotion  she  shows,  or  consciousness  of  the  comedy  being 
enacted  before  her. 

"  Patricia,  my  smelling-salts  ! "  says  the  dowager  at  last, 
in  a  commanding  voice. 

"Would  you  wish  for  some  Eau-de-Cologne,  Aunt 
Araminta  ? "  asks  Patricia,  bending  solicitously  over  her. 
"It  is  such  an  excellent  cure  for — for  things  of  this 
sort ! " 

"  What  things  ?  "  sharply. 

"  The  spleen  !  "  murmurs  Patricia  artlessly,  "  for  one 
thing.  And — do  try  it — it  may  cure  you  !  "  She  makes 
a  little  mischievous  moue  at  Imogen  over  her  grand-aunt's 
irreproachable  lace-cap.  "  I'll  get  it  for  you  in  no  time," 
she  says. 

Lady  Edgerton,  beyond  giving  way  to  an  angry  snort, 
takes  no  notice  of  this  considerate  offer.  Once  again  her 
whole  attention  is  given  to  the  crushing  of  the  unfortunate 
Lady  Olivia. 

"  I  always  felt  Kugh  was  a  Radical,"  she  says  ;  "  now  I 
know  it.  All  his  desires  and  tendencies  are  distinctly  low. 
But  for  that  I  scarcely  blame  him.  The  Heriots,  so  far  as 
I  have  ever  learned  anything  about  them,  have  always 
been  men  of  very  loose  opinions,  and  perpetually  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy." 

Lady  Olivia  starts  violently,  and  the  colour  dies  from 
her  face. 

Patricia,  who  happens  to  be  looking  at  her,  sees  this. 

"  At  least  do  my  father  the  justice  to  remember  that  he 
betrayed  no  low  tendencies  when  he  chose  my  mother  for 
his  wife,"  she  says,  with  a  sudden  little  touch  of  haughti- 
ness that  sits  very  funnily  but  very  sweetly  on  her. 

Imogen,  withdrawing  her  eyes  slowly  from  the  fire,  lifts 
them  to  her  sister's  face. 

"  Is  it  worth  while? "  she  asks  in  a  low  tired  tone.  "  Is 
defence  necessary  ?  " 

She  waits  for  no  answer  to  her  words,  but  goes  back  to 
her  immovable  contemplation  of  the  glowing  coals. 

"  You  are  an  impertinent  girl ! "  exclaims  Lady  Edgerton 
furiously,  looking  at  Patricia  with  her  fierce  old  eyes  aflame. 
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"  If  your  mother  were  not  the  weak  fool  she  is,  she  would 
order  you  to  your  chamber  until  you  sought  and  found  a 
better  frame  of  mind.  Be  silent,  girl,  I  desire  you  !  The 
honour  of  your  family  is  at  stake.  What !  are  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  to  be  admitted  nowadays  into  one's  private 
circle,  and  no  protest  to  be  made  ?  Out  upon  the  thought ! 
say  I.  Be  led  astray,  if  you  all  will,  by  this  detestable 
Government  that  would  make  all  men  equal,  even  against 
the  spoken  decrees  of  God ;  but  do  not  hope  to  get  me  to 
join  your  ranks.  As  long  as  the  earth  holds  together, 
there  must  be  classes  and  classes.  There  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  universal  equality." 

"  Dear  aunt,  I  beg  you  to  try  and  understand  that  we 
do  not " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  Olivia  !  I  will  speak !  That  Sir 
Hugh  was  ever  wanting  in  proper  dignity  I  knew ;  but 
that  he  could  invite  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  his 
home  those  connected  with  trade— trade ! — was  a  crime  of 
which  even  I,  who  knew  him,  never  believed  he  could  be 
guilty !  My  wildest  flight  of  imagination  never  reached  so 
high  as  that !  And  you,  Olivia !  Are  you  a  nonentity,  or 
what,  that  you  stood  tamely  by,  and  permitted  such  pro- 
ceedings to  take  place  within  your  doors  ?  How  could  you 
allow  such  low,  vulgar  creatures  to  associate  with  the 
members  of  your  household  ?  " 

"  They  were  not  at  all  vulgar,"  poor  Lady  Olivia  puts 
in,  in  a  quaking  tone. 

"  They  were  !  "  declares  her  aunt,  indignantly ;  "  you 
know  they  were !  How  could  they  be  anything  else  1 
Browns ! — people  without  a  drop  of  blood  in  their  bodies  ! 
How  dare  you  say  they  weren't  vulgar?  Do  not  try  to 
excuse  your  outrageous  conduct  by  endeavouring  to  throw 
a  halo  of  respectability  round  such  impossible  people. 
Alexander  spoke  of  a  son.  "Was  he  the  sort  of  person 
to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  your  daughters? — to  aspire, 
perchance,  to  the  hand  of  one  of  them  ?  Imogen,  I  appeal 
to  you,  as  the  only  well-minded  individual  in  this  house ; 
what  was  your  honest  opinion  of  this  Mr. — Brown  ? 

Oh,  the  contempt  of  her  tone,  as  the  ill-bred  name 
escapes  her ! 

14—2 
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A  little  shade  crosses  Imogen's  face— just  the  faintest 
quiver  of  an  irrestrainable  emotion.  It  is  so  faint,  that 
almost  they  who  watch  her  imagine  it  to  be  but  the  pale 
flickering  of  the  firelight  that  every  now  and  then  springs 
into  flame  only  to  die  away  again,  leaving  its  shadows 
behind  it.  Even  Patricia  grows  intensely  grave  as  they 
wait  for  the  answer  required  ;  and  Lady  Olivia's  frightened 
blue  eyes  fasten  themselves  anxiously  upon  the  still  face 
of  her  eldest  daughter,  though  without  the  smallest 
hope  that  anything  she  will  say  will  be  favourable  to 
Felix. 

Imogen's  long  dark  lashes  tremble  slightly,  and  her 
colour  fades  in  a  degree,  as  she  turns  to  Lady  Edgerton ; 
but  her  voice  is  so  composed  as  to  be  almost  indifferent. 

"  I  think  that  in  bearing,  appearance,  and  manner  he 
was  most  unmistakably  a  gentleman,"  she  says  very  slowly ; 
"  and,  with  that,  the  gentlest,  the  truest  man  I  have  ever 
met ! " 

She  turns  away  again  to  her  old  position.  Her  manner 
is  so  calm,  that  it  leaves  a  little  hush  behind  it  when  she 
ceases  speaking.  Her  hands  lie  passive  on  her  kne3s.  She 
appears  already  forgetful  of  the  part  she  has  taken.  It  is 
only  Patricia  who  notices  the  deadly  pallor  of  her  lips. 

As  for  Lady  Edgerton,  she  is  struck  dumb  with  angry 
disappointment;  she  is  unpleasantly  astounded.  She  has 
built  on  Imogen,  as  it  were,  and  lo  !  the  foundations  have 
proved  rotten.  JSo  language  in  the  world  could  express 
her  astonishment  and  disgust,  or  her  open  indignation. 

Her  astonishment,  at  all  events,  is  equalled  by  that  of 
Patricia  and  Lady  Edgerton.  Their  surprise  and  content 
is  perfect.  They  had,  in  their  wildest  moment  of  hope, 
imagined  Imogen  as  being  neutral  on  the  subject  of  Felix  ; 
but  to  have  her  stand  out  before  her  grand-aunt  his  very 
champion,  as  it  were,  fills  them  with  a  sense  of  triumph. 

This  visible  air  of  victory  that  now  distinguishes  them 
drives  the  exasperated  old  woman  to  the  verge  of  lunacy. 
She  turns  upon  Imogen,  and  pours  out  on  her  the  vials  of 
her  wrath. 

"You  have  to-night  made  me  acquainted  with  quite  a 
new  phase  in  your  character,"  she  says  in  a  withering  tone. 
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"  It  is,  I  confess,  a  shock  to  me.  I  thought  at  least  I 
might  have  counted  upon  you.  But  you  too  are  a  Heriot. 
And  as  I  now  find  there  is  not  a  living  soul  in  this  house 
with  whom  I  have  an  idea  in  common,  I  feel  that  the 
sooner  I  leave  it  the  better.  I  shall  therefore  increase 
the  speed  of  my  departure ;  and  I  beg  you  all  to  take 
notice  that  I  quit  this  most  uncongenial  circle  on  "Wed- 
nesday next ! " 

This  terrible  announcement  she  gives  forth  with  all  the 
air  of  one  who  knows  she  is  about  to  strike  fear  and 
consternation  into  the  breasts  of  her  hearers.  And, 
indeed,  in  Lady  Olivia  it  awakes  mingled  feelings  of 
terror  and  joy;  but,  so  far  as  Patricia  and  Imogen  are 
concerned,  the  joy  reigns  supreme. 

Lady  Olivia,  attempting  a  feeble  remonstrance,  is  sternly 
Bilenced ;  and  on  the  Wednesday  decreed  the  old  lady,  bag 
End  baggage,  departs  from  The  Chevies,  much  to  the  relief 
of  those  she  leaves  behind  her — "  Never  to  return,  if  I  can 
help  it,"  mutters  Sir  Hugh  on  the  doorstep,  whilst  waving 
her  a  courteous  adieu. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

•*  There  are  chords  in  the  human  heart—  strange  varying  strings— which  &r» 
only  struck  by  accident." 

"  Haste  is  needful  in  a  desperate  case." 

Perhaps  there  is  hardly  anything  so  melancholy,  so  depres- 
sing, as  to  find  one's  self  beloved  where  there  is  no  chance 
that  we  can  return  that  love.  To  Imogen  comes  very 
slowly  the  certainty  that  whatever  Clanbrassil  may  be  to 
her,  she  is  all  the  world  to  him.  This  knowledge,  when  it 
arrives,  proves  not  only  perplexing  but  disheartening.  She 
shrinks  from  it  at  first,  but  time  and  circumstance  compel 
her  to  face  it. 

Lord  Clanbrassil  has  become  now  a  daily  visitor  at  The 
Chevies,  and  no  rebuffs  from  her,  no  coldness,  no  petulant 
actions  seem  to  havo  the  power  to  turn  him  from  the  \>ath 
he  has  laid  out  for  himself.  All  the  little  delicate  sligllts 
she  showers  upon  him  through  a  purely  conscientious 
motive  fall  short  of  the  mark  intended.  Clanbrassil,  like 
a  faithful  animal  repulsed,  only  attends  all  the  more 
assiduously  to  the  wants  of  her  who  is  his  chosen  mistress. 

Patience,  assisted  by  perseverance,  will,  we  all  know,  in 
time  conquer  the  world.  Clanbrassil,  whose  patience  is 
infinite,  and  who  is  of  a  somewhat  dogged  nature,  following 
up  his  slow  but  sure  tactics,  in  process  of  time  so  far 
conquers  Imogen  that  in  a  measure  he  becomes  necessary 
to  her ;  so  much  so,  that  by  fine  degrees  the  petty  slights 
grow  more  and  more  transparent,  until  at  last  they  fade 
out  of  all  recognition,  and  in  their  places  comes  a  calm 
sweetness  and  a  subtle  friendliness  that  ever  enlarges  and 
increases,  until  it  raises  within  the  breast  of  Clanbrassil  a 
false  hope  that  is  crueller  than  all  that  has  gone  before. 
214 
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It  draws  him  with  a  wicked,  laughing  gleo  to  the  end. 
Just  before  the  welcome  departure  of  Lady  Edgerton, 
when  all  their  minds  wore  centred  upon  her  going,  he  came 
up  one  day  to  The  Chevies,  and  meeting  Imogen  in  the 
shrubbery,  asked  her  to  be  his  wife  then  and  there.  lie 
was  refused — then ;  but  as  hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast,  and  as  Englishmen  do  not  know  when  they 
are  defeated,  this  blow,  that  might  have  for  ever  silenced 
another  man,  only  helped  Clanbrassil  to  a  determination 
to  woo  her  persistently  until  either  she  surrendered,  or 
some  more  fortunate  suitor  was  accepted  by  her. 

Just  about  that  time  too,  Sir  Hugh's  affairs  were  dis- 
covered to  be  in  a  knot  that  there  was  no  untying.  For 
the  past  two  months  he  had  been  greatly  harassed,  endea- 
vouring to  find  the  ways  and  means  to  ward  off  public  ruin. 

The  inevitable  days  of  reckoning  were  crowding  rudely 
down  upon  him,  and  all  the  plans  and  theories  he  had 
worked  out  of  his  fertile  brain  had  been  pooh-poohed  and 
looked  down  upon  by  his  man  of  business  as  being  utterly 
impracticable. 

Nothing  less  than  the  instant  possession  of  a  large  sum 
of  money — and  that  to  be  written  in  five  figures — could 
possibly  save  him  from  open  discredit  and  bankruptcy. 
How  to  procure  this  money  was  the  difficulty — a  difficulty 
past  all  surmounting  unless  somebody  could  be  induced  to 
come  forward,  who,  for  the  sake  of  pure  friendship,  would 
consent  to  lend  it  for  an  indefinite  period,  trusting  to  a 
second  generation  for  repayment.  Such  a  friend  is  hard 
to  find  ! 


The  February  afternoon  has  closed  in  very  suddenly, 
and  already  night  with  its  myriad  terrors  is  creeping 
towards  the  earth. 

"  A  mighty  wind, 
Not  like  the  fitful  blast,  with  fury  blind. 
But  deep  majestic " 

has  risen  to  desolate  the  woods  :  and  faint  mutterings  of 
distant  thunder  tremble  through  the  halls  and  corridors. 
Imogen,  crossing  the  picture  gallery  on  her  way  to  her 
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mother's  room,  is  stopped  by  a  servant  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  Lord  Clanbrassil  is  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  He  asked  for  you  specially,  Miss  Heriot,"  says  the 
maid.  '•  Will  you  go  to  him  whilst  I  inform  her  ladyship 
of  his  arrival  ?  " 

It  has  become  such  a  usual  thing — his  daily  visiting — 
that  the  servant  feels  no  awkwardness  in  saying  this. 

"  No,"  returns  Imogen  calmly;  "I  am  too  busy  just 
now  But  as  I  am  on  my  way  to  my  mother's  room,  I 
will  tell  her  myself  of  Lord  Clanbrassil's  arrival." 

Something  in  the  girl's  assured  tone,  she  hardly  knows 
what,  has  annoyed  Imogen,  and  sent  the  clear,  warm  blood 
surging  to  her  face.  Why  should  it  be  thought  that  she 
is  the  one  to  receive  him  ?     Why  not  Patricia  ? 

She  has  paled  again  before  she  reaches  her  mother's 
door,  where  she  stops  short,  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
subdued  voices  within.  She  opens  it  quickly,  only  to  find 
no  one  there,  and  to  discover  that  the  sounds  she  had 
heard  had  come  from  her  father's  dressing-room  beyond. 
The  voices,  to  have  reached  her  on  the  corridor,  must  have 
been  loud.  She  is  made  the  more  sure  of  this  by  the  fact 
that,  as  she  crosses  the  bedroom,  the  tones  that  before 
were  muilled  now  grow  distinct,  and  form  themselves  into 
w  or  tis. 

"  If  this  money  is  not  procured  without  delay,  nothing 
but  the  most  dishonourable  and  complete  ruin  lies  before 
us,"  Sir  Hugh  is  saying  in  a  voice  made  clearer  by  mental 
dismay  '•  You  object  to  my  plan  :  suggest  another,  if  you 
can." 

"  No,  no ;  I  do  not  object  now  " — Lady  Olivia's  voice 
sounds  crushed  and  broken — "borrow  this  money  from 
Mr.  Brown,  if  it  must  be  so  !  " 

"  Mr.  Brown  !  "  Imogen  staggers  backwards,  and  might 
have  betrayed  herself  had  she  not  caught  at  the  back  of  a 
massive  carved  chair  against  which  she  leans. 

'•  Still,  you  do  object !  "  says  Sir  Hugh  half  angrily. 

"No,  dear.  I — I  am  only  sorry  that,  as  this  thing  baa 
to  be  done,  we  ever  invited  them  here.  It  looks  so  much, 
don't  you  see,  as  if " 

She  breaks  down  ignominiously. 
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"  I  invited  old  Brown.  1  am  not  going  to  ask  him ;  he 
has  his  family  to  see  to.  But  Felix — he  has  more  money 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  A  young  fellow  like  that 
cannot  want  it  just  at  present,  and  I  can  give  him  as  good 
interest  as  another.  I  will  give  him  even  better,  if  he 
desires  it,"  says  Sir  Hugh  magnanimously.  "  I  never  stick 
at  a  trifle  of  that  sort.  And — and  it  will  be  all  right  later 
on,  you  know — eh  ?  We  can  retrench  a  bit !  And  Tom, 
when  he  marries  Sylvia,  will  be  a  good  mark — eh  ?  D'ye 
know,"  exclaims  he  quite  gaily,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  young 
Brown,  in  the  long  run,  will  be  having  rather  the  best 
of " 

He  stops  abruptly,  and  stares  somewhat  vacantly  at  the 
door,  or  rather  at  the  strange  vision  that  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  it. 

Imogen  surely !  but  so  pale,  so  strange  !  The  girl  is 
standing  motionless,  gazing  at  him  with  a  curious  horror 
in  her  eyes,  and  with  her  hands  so  tightly  clasped  before 
her  that  the  tender  knuckles  show  only  a  dead  white. 

As  yet,  her  thoughts  have  hardly  classed  themselves,  but 
one  certainly  rings  through  her  brain.  They  are  going  to 
ask  him,  Felix — he  whom  she  had  spurned  and  rejected — 
for  money !  Oh,  the  anguish !  the  shame  !  the  unspeak- 
able disgrace  of  it ! 

She  draws  her  breath  with  a  sudden  fierceness,  and  then 
she  recovers  herself  and  sweeps  like  a  whirlwind  into  the 
room. 

"  I  have  heard  you,"  she  says,  passing  her  mother  and 
going  straight  up  to  her  father.  "  I  was  coming  to  you 
through  that  outer  room,  and  I  heard  all.  All !  It  is 
impossible  that  you  should  do  this  thing !  By  what  right 
do  you  intend  to  ask  this  Mr.  Brown  for  money? — him, 
of  all  men  !     What  claim  have  you  upon  him  ? " 

She  is  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  but  not  through 
fear. 

"  You  mistake  ! "  says  Sir  Hugh,  who  is  always  a  little 
bit  afraid  of  her.     "  It  is  but  a  loan  I  speak  of." 

"  I  do  not  mistake !  "  she  breaks  out  passionately.  "  I 
understand  fully — only  too  well.  You  speak  of  a  loan. 
When,  then,  do  you  dream  of  repaying  it  ?     In  a  month,  a 
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year,  or  is  it  never  ?  Why,  it  seems  only  yesterday  that 
you  told  me  you  could  never  hope  to  see  the  day  the  estate 
would  retrieve  itself.  This  is  not  a  loan,  then;  it  is  a  mere 
beggarly  demand  for  money !  " 

"  Imogen  ! "  exclaims  her  mother,  rising  pale  and  horri- 
fied to  her  feet. 

"It  is  too  late  for  silence,  for  a  miserable  shrinking 
from  unpalatable  truths  !  "  cries  the  girl  in  a  low  but 
vehement  tone.  "  I  ask  you,  is  it  honourable,  is  it  honest, 
to  borrow  when  we  know  we  cannot  repay  ?  " 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  says  Sir  Hugh  feebly,  "  or 
else  we  must  starve." 

"  Then  let  us  starve,"  firmly.  "  Far  better  do  that  than 
live  contemptibly  on  the  bounty  of  other  people.  We 
can  work  for  our  daily  bread,  as  others  have  done 
before  us.  We  may  be  poor ;  we  need  not  necessarily  be 
dishonest ! " 

Lady  Olivia  turns  cpuickly  upon  her,  her  gentle  eyes 
ablaze. 

"  How  dare  you  speak  so  to  your  father  !  "  she  cries  in  a 
high  clear  tone,  going  nearer  to  Sir  Hugh,  and  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  arm  as  though  to  protect  him.  "  You 
altogether  forget  yourself,  it  seems  to  me.  Are  you — his 
child — to  be  the  one  to  dictate  to  him  of  what  is  right  or 
wrong  ?  Is  he  not  your  father  ?  Ah  !  is  it  because  in  all 
your  life  he  has  never  left  you  with  a  wish  ungratified  that 
you  now,  in  his  hour  of  need,  fail  in  respect  and  love  to 
him  ? " 

It  is  the  first  time  she  has  ever  rebuked  Imogen,  and 
her  whole  frame  quivers   with  the  unwonted  agitation. 

But  Sir  Hugh,  who  is  looking  suddenly  a  little  old  and 
broken,  puts  up  his  hand  to  check  her  further  speech. 

"  Do  not  accuse  her  too  harshly,"  he  says,  in  a  very  low 
tone.  "  She  is  right.  I  have  come  very  low  indeed  when 
I,  a  ruined  man,  thought  of  seeking  assistance  from  my 
friends." 

But  Lady  Olivia  is  still  too  bitterly  wounded  to  be 
silent. 

"  And  you,  ungrateful  girl  that  you  are,  why  should 
you  be  the  one  to  cast  even  the  shadow  of  shame  upoa 
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your  father  ? "  she  goes  on  with  angry  reproach.  "  How 
have  you  found  a  voice  to  speak  at  all  upon  this  matter  ? 
— you,  who  might  have  saved  him  by  putting  forth 
your  hand.  Yet  you  would  not !  Had  you  married 
Felix " 

"  Hush,  Olivia  !  "  interposes  Sir  Hugh,  hastily.  "  We 
have  had  enough  of  it;  I  will  hear  no  more.  Thinking 
it  all  over  of  late,  I  cannot  see  what  just  reason  we  had 
for  expecting  Imogen  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  family. 
It  was  a  miserably  selfish  idea.  If  I  am  to  be  beggared 
in  my  old  age  " — with  a  wretched  attempt  at  a  smile — - 
"  the  sooner  it  comes  to  pass  the  better.  I  have  heard  it 
is  not  altogether  so  unbearable  as  one  might  imagine, 
living  in  one  of  those  French  towns,  or  in  Brussels,  or 
somewhere  abroad." 

His  head  droops  upon  his  breast.  Pie  seems  to  have 
grown  in  one  moment  greyer,  more  feeble.  His  assumed 
bravery  altogether  deserts  him.  His  attitude  is  suggestive 
of  nothing  but  the  very  deepest  despair. 

"  Ah,  Hugh,  do  not  give  way  like  this !  "  exclaims  Lady 
Olivia,  miserably.  She  throws  her  arms  round  him,  and 
clings  to  him  with  all  the  love  of  her  youth  that  never 
yet  has  grown  cold.  To  her  at  this  unhappy  moment 
he  is  not  the  old  man,  the  father  of  her  children,  but  once 
again  the  husband  of  her  girlhood — her  gay,  handsome, 
gallant  young  lover.  To  see  him  now  so  crushed  and 
broken  is  terrible  to  her.  She  lays  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder  and  begins  to  cry  softly  but  very  piteously. 

Imogen  has  fallen  back  from  them.  It  seems  to  her 
that  no  longer  has  she  a  place  with  them  They  have 
forgotten  her  in  their  grief,  their  love.  A  terrible  pain 
grows  within  her  heart  until  it  reaches  gigantic  propor- 
tions, and  threatens  to  overcome  her.  Is  she,  indeed,  the 
cause  of  all  this  cruel  suffering  ?  Is  it  through  that  one 
act  of  hers  that  sorrow  has  fallen  like  a  cloud  upon  the 
declining  years  of  her  father,  her  mother  ? 

The  agony  is  getting  too  great  to  be  borne.  At  length 
it  conquers  her.  She  flings  from  her  all  hope,  all  self- 
respect,  all  freedom  in  one  wild  instant,  and  going  to  her 
mother's  side  falls  upon  her  knees  before  her. 
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"  Mamma,"  she  says  in  a  low  but  terrible  voice,  full  of  a 
violent  determination,  "I  implore  you  not  to  cry  like  that. 
I  will  make  up  to  you  for  all  that  I  have  done ;  only  do 
not  cry !  " 

Her  mother's  tears  seem  still  to  be  beating  on  her  heart 
in  heavy  mournful  drops  as  she  rapidly  descends  the  stair- 
case. As  one  in  a  dream  she  hurries  across  the  hall, 
scarcely  breathing  as  she  moves.  She  has  not  dared  to 
give  herself  one  moment  to  meditate  upon  what  lies  before 
her,  and  always  in  the  same  motionless,  breathless  way 
enters  the  drawing-room  and  goes  straight  up  to  the 
hearthrug,  where  Lord  Clanbrassil  is  standing  waiting  for 
her. 

The  lamps  have  not  been  lit,  but  the  fire  is  wonderfully 
brilliant,  lighting  up  even  the  distant  corners,  that  might 
well  be  considered  as  objects  for  the  gloom  at  this  time  of 
the  day,  She  lays  her  hand  in  his  without  a  word  of 
greeting. 

There  is  something  probably  a  little  strange,  a  little 
touching  about  her  that  compels  him  to  wonder.  When 
he  has  given  utterance  to  the  first  usual  courtesies,  he 
stands  silently  beside  her,  watching  her  anxiously,  and 
expecting  (he  scarcely  knows  why)  some  strange  revelation 
to  pass  her  lips.  Her  very  dumbness  assails  him,  assuring 
him  that  something  has  gone  wrong  with  her,  that  some 
chord  in  her  sweet  life-music  has  been  falsely  played.  An 
eager  hope  that  she  has  come  here  to  unburden  her  mind 
to  him,  and  seek  consolation  from  him,  induces  him  to 
wait  patiently  for  her  to  speak.     But  he  waits  in  vain. 

And  then  the  silence  grows  intolerable,  and  his  patience 
dies.  Turning  very  suddenly  to  her,  he  leans  his  elbow  on 
the  chimncv-piece  and  looks  down  at  hex*. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  asks  shortly. 
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"  A  hopeless  darkness  settles  o'er  my  fate  ; 
#  +  *  #  » 

My  doom  is  closed  ! " 

She  starts  as  though  he  had  touched  her,  and  looks  at  him 
in  a  mute  appealing  fashion  that  has  something  of  agony 
in  it.     Has  the  day  of  grace  gone  by  ?    Must  she  speak  ? 

"  Something  is  troubling  you,"  says  Clanbrassil  very 
gently.     "  Can  I  help  you  ? " 

"Yes;  I  am  in  trouble,"  returns  she,  feverishly — "in 
sore  trouble.  And  you  alone  can  help  me — if  you 
will " 

She  had  meant  to  go  on,  but  .slio  breaks  down  a  little 
here,  drawing  her  breath  sharply,  as  one  might  who  finds 
himself  standing  upon  the  very  brink  of  his  life's  ruin. 

"  Of  course  I  will  help  tou,"  says  Clanbrassil,  quietly. 
"  Ask  me  what  you  will." 

"  You  are  too  ready  with  your  promise.  You  do  not  yet 
know  how  far  I  may  trespass  upon  your  generosity,"  says 
the  girl,  raising  her  large  unhappy  eyes  to  his,  and  clasping 
and  unclasping  her  hands  with  nervous  unconsciousness. 
"  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  I  am  going  to  ask.  It  is  a 
monstrous  request.  I  promise  you,  however,  I  shall  not 
even  remember  the  fact  if  you  refuse  to  grant  it,  be  sure 
of  that,  at  least." 

"  Let  me  hear  what  it  is,"  returns  Clanbrassil,  calmly. 

His  calmness  is  such  a  contrast  to  her  ill-suppressed 
vehemence  that  for  the  time  it  subdues  her.  It  numbs 
her  and  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  her  to  speak. 
She  tries  to  place  her  request  in  spoken  words,  but 
cannot.  She  feels  weak,  powerless. 
221 
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It  is,  indeed,  the  bitterest  hour  in  all  her  life.  To  one 
of  her  nature,  so  strongly  impregnated  with  pride,  the 
present  situation  contains  nothing  less  than  tortures  too 
great  to  be  described.  Never  in  all  her  after-life  does 
this  sceno  come  back  to  her  without  causing  her  a  thrill 
of  anguish. 

At  length  she  recovers  herself  sufficiently  to  look  at 
him,  and  then  somehow  it  all  comes  out.  The  fatal  thing 
is  said,  and  she  only  knows  that  she  is  still  standing 
there  beforo  him,  rigid,  lowered  for  ever  in  her  own 
esteem. 

And  it  had  taken  such  a  Little  time.  In  a  minute,  as  it 
seemed,  the  terrible  sentence  had  been  uttered — had  gone 
out  into  the  world  of  sound,  from  whence  it  could  never 
be  recalled.     It  is  all  over  ! 

Suddenly  she  grows  calm  again,  and  determinedly  com- 
pelling herself  to  face  him,  waits,  with  almost  reckless 
coolness,  for  his  reply.  For  a  full  minute,  she  so  waits. 
Clanbrassil  is  so  utterly  taken  aback  by  the  nature  of 
her  request,  so  distinctly  remote  from  anything  he  had 
imagined,  that  at  first  he  fails  to  recognise  the  importanco 
of  making  her  an  immediate  reply.  He  is  a  rich  man, 
beyond  doubt — richer  than  many  who  count  themselves 
moneyed  people ;  but  to  lay  one's  hands  at  a  moment's 
notice  on  the  sum  she  has  mentioned  would  be  difficult 
to  most  men.  For  a  little,  then,  he  hesitates ;  not  with 
the  most  distant  view  of  refusing  her,  but  simply  because 
he  is  wondering  as  to  where  the  money  is  to  be  got,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

That  Imogen  should  misunderstand  his  hesitation  is  but 
natural. 

"  I  see,"  she  says  slowly  ;  "  it  was,  as  I  said,  a  monstrous 
demand.  Do  not  be  unhappy  about  it,  because  you  must 
refuse  tc  grant  it." 

"  You  mistake  me,"  exclaims  Clanbrassil,  in  a  quick, 
shocked  tone.  "  You  wrong  me.  I  was  but  thinking  how 
and  where  I  could  procure  the  sum  you  mention  with  the 
greatest  readiness.  I  believe  I  know  now.  Where  shall  I 
pay  it  in,  to — to  your  father's  account  1 " 

"  You  will  help  me,  then ! "  cries  she,  going  nearer  to 
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him,  with  blanched  cheeks  and  hands  tightly  clasped,  and 
with  the  knowledge  ripe  within  her  breast  that  her  last 
poor  chance  of  escape  has  died  from  her.  "  You  really- 
mean  it  ?  "  she  asks  in  an  eager,  forced  voice.  "  You  are 
sure — certain  2  Think  yet  again.  Consider  what  a  large 
sum  it  is,  and  how  small  is  your  hope  of  present  repay- 
ment, and  do  not  decide  too  hastily." 

"  I  am  sure  :  I  have  decided." 

"  You  have  not  altogether  grasped  it,  perhaps,  she  goea 
on  desperately.  "  There  are  so  many  reasons  why  you 
should  refuse  me.     You — you  may  never  be  repaid." 

"  So  be  it,"  says  Clanbrassil  doggedly. 

"Ah,  but  think — think  again,"  entreats  she  fervently. 
"  Perhaps — perhaps  you  fear  that  I  shall  be  cast  down, 
offended,  made  miserable  by  your  refusal ;  but "  (here  she 
laughs  out  loud  with  a  very  pitiable  burst  of  merriment 
that  sends  the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks)  "  but 
indeed  I  should  not  ?  " 

"  I  fear  only  that  you  are  in  great  trouble.  I  think 
only  how  I  can  serve  you,"  returns  he  simply. 

The  entire  kindliness  and  nobility  of  his  nature  touches 
her  to  the  heart.  Yet  the  pain  that  is  growing  rapidly 
within  her  to  a  perfect  growth,  renders  it  almost  impossible 
to  her  to  speak  or  acknowledge  in  any  way  her  debt. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  you  ? "  she  breathes  at  last,  in  a 
low,  muffled  tone.     "  How  shall  I  thank  you  ? " 

"  Ah !  not  that.  Say  nothing.  Do  not !  "  entreats  Clan- 
brassil, in  a  pained,  hurried  manner,moving  away  from  her. 

A  silence  hard  to  break  falls  between  them.  It  exists 
almost  to  awkwardness,  yet  neither  seems  to  heed  it. 
Meanwhile,  time  speeds  on  unrelentingly,  careless  of  the 
weal  or  woe  it  carries  with  it.  One,  two,  three  !  one,  two 
three  !  goes  the  small  ormolu  clock  upon  the  chimney-piece, 
as  it  ticks  away  its  little  monotonous  existence.  The 
sounds  seem  to  beat  themselves  into  Imogen's  brain.  It 
appears  to  her  as  though  thought  is  impossible  to  her  at 
this  last  moment.  She  dreams  of  nothing,  remembers 
nothing,  endures  nothing  save  a  melancholy  certainty  that 
for  her,  presently,  life's  sweetness  and  liberty  and  tendet 
6ympathy  will  for  ever  be  impossibilities.     Yes;  it  is  a 
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terrible  debt  that  she  owes  him,  and  for  it  she  must  pay 
a  yet  more  terrible  price  ! 

At  length,  moving  herself  by  a  supreme  effort,  she  puts 
out  her  hand  and  lays  it  gently  on  Clanbrassil's.  It  is  so 
cold  that  it  unnerves  him.  Her  heart  is  beating  wildly, 
and  her  face  is  the  colour  of  death. 

"  Do  you  remember  a  question  you  asked  me  two  weeks 
ago  ? "  she  asks  in  a  strained,  unnatural  way.  "  Do  you 
still  care  to  remember  it  ?  Because,  if  so  "  (she  pauses,  as  if 
unable  to  go  on,  and  then  recovers  herself),  "  I  have  now  a 
different  answer  to  give  you." 

"  Two  weeks  ago  I  asked  you  to  marry  me,"  replies 
Clanbrassil,  a  dark  red  flush  mounting  to  his  brow. 

He  looks  at  her  strangely, 

"And  then  I  said  'No.'  Now — now,"  murmurs  she 
faintly,  "  I  would  say,  '  Yes.'  " 

She  covers  her  face  with  her  hands.  A  thick,  dry,  tear- 
less sob  escapes  her. 

"  But  I  have  not  asked  you  to  say  it,  says  Lord  Clan- 
brassil coldly.  "  What !  do  you  imagine  that  because  I 
have  been  enabled  to  give  you  some  help  in  this  matter  of 
your  father's,  I  necessarily  consider  I  have  a  claim  upon 
you?  What  have  I  done  that  you  should  so  insult  me? 
Believe  me,  Miss  Heriot,  in  so  thinking  you  are  doing 
both  yourself  and  me  a  great  injustice." 

"  You  are  too  good  for  me ;  I  feel,  I  know  that,"  persists 
Imogen  steadily.  "  And  yet,  I  know  you  love  me.  If 
you  still  care  to  marry  me,  I  tell  you  I  will  gladly  be  your 
wife." 

"Gladly!  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying?"  asks 
he,  with  resolute  coldness  still,  but  with  difficulty.  All 
his  pulses  are  throbbing  wildly.  It  is  with  a  firm  hand 
he  keeps  down  the  rising  hope  that  is  consuming  him, 
"  Remember  what  your  thoughtless  words  must  mean  to 
me — lite,  hope,  happiness  greater  than  I  have  of  late 
dared  to  dream  of  j  and  beware  lest  I  take  advantage  of 
them  !  "  ° 

"  What  I  have  said,  I  mean,"  insists  she,  firmly. 

"  '  Gladly ' — that  was  the  word  you  used.  Did  you 
mean  that  ? "  demands  he,  in  deep  agitation.     "  I  cannot 
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believe  it.  Why  should  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  do  you  a  service  compel 
you  to  offer  me  so  great  a  return?  I  refuse  to  accept 
it.  There  is  still  some  happiness  left  to  me  in  the 
thought  that  I  have  served  you.  I  know  that  all  you 
have  said  has  been  uttered  through  a  mistaken  sense  of 
gratitude;  and  I — I  decline  to  listen  to  it." 

"  But " 

"  No !  Have  you  no  mercy  ? "  cries  he,  roughly. 
"  Can't  you  understand  how  strong  is  my  temptation  ? 
I  implore  you  to  save  yourself  and  me,  and  desist  from 

further  words — and "  (his  voice  sinks,  and  he   turns 

aside) — "  and  leave  me  desolate,  as  I  was  before." 

"  Ah  !  hear  me  !  "  entreats  she,  determined  to  advocate 
honestly  her  own  doom,  and  holding  out  to  him  her  hands. 
"  If  I  tell  you  that  I  do  not  love  you  with  that  passionate 
love  with  which  some  women  can  bless  the  men  they 
marry,  but  that  above  all  living  men  I  respect  you,  will 
that  suffice  ?  Will  it  content  you  ?  Will  you  then  take 
me  as  I  am  ?  " 

"  No,"  returns  he  indistinctly. 

He  has  taken  her  hands,  however,  and  the  tightness  of 
his  grasp  amounts  almost  to  pain. 

"  No  ;  I  love  you  too  well  to  permit  you  so  to  sacrifice 
yourself.  My  affection  is  not  so  poor  a  thing  as  that.  I 
will  wait  until  your  heart  and  lips  can  join  to  tsll  me  the 
one  thing  I  care  to  hear." 

"  It  may  be  too  late  then,"  urges  she  passionately.  And 
then  all  at  once  the  knowledge  of  how  earnestly  she  is 
pleading  against  herself  smites  upon  her,  and  her  trembling 
lips  part,  and  a  strange,  sad  little  laugh  breaks  from  her. 
"  See  what  a  poor  frail  thing  I  am  !  "  she  says,  pushing  up 
her  sleeves  to  show  her  arm  beneath,  that  indeed  has 
grown  very  slight  and  fragile  during  these  past  months ; 
"  scarcely  worth  your  acceptance."  Then  all  suddenly  she 
bursts  into  a  wild  storm  of  tears,  "  I  ash  you  to  take  me 
now,"  she  cries.  "  How  will  it  be,  if  later  on  I  am  not 
here  to  take  1 " 

"  Imogen  ?  Imogen  ! "  cries  the  young  man  in  a  frenzied 
tone.     Standing  there,  in  the  flickering  fire-light,  with  the 
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shadows  all  about  her,  she  looks  so  pale,  so  broken — with 
her  beautiful  head  bowed,  and  her  quivering  fingers  hiding 
the  eyes  through  which  the  cruel  tears  are  running — that 
a  terrible  fear  lays  siege  to  his  soul.  "  It  shall  be  as  you 
will,"  he  says,  "  if  only  you  can  assure  me  you  will  be 
happy." 

"  I  shall  be  happy,"  she  declares  feverishly,  as  though 
resolute  to  beat  down  her  own  misgivings;  but,  even  as 
she  says  it,  her  tears  break  forth  afresh. 

A  few  minutes  later  she  lifts  her  head,  and  looks  at  him. 

"  Have  I  disenchanted  you?  A  nervous  woman  is  a  thing 
to  be  avoided,  is  it  not  ?  "  she  asks,  with  a  brave  attempt 
to  appear  like  her  former  self.  She  forces  to  her  lips  a 
wan  sad  smile,  though  still  the  heavy  drops  hang  on  her 
lashes.  ' '  You  should  have  come  to  my  rescue  sooner,"  she 
says,  still  smiling  that  little  wintry  gleam  of  gaiety.  "  It 
is  not  every  day  the  proposal  is  made  by  the  woman  !  " 

"I  hope — I  think  you  will  never  regret  it,"  returns 
Clanbrassil,  regarding  her  gravely.  "  If  I  were  quite 
certain  this  was  for  your  good,  and  that  you  would  never 
in  the  future  wish  unsaid  the  words  you  have  now  uttered, 
I  should  at  least  be  satisfied." 

"  Be  satisfied,  then,"  returns  she  gently.  But  the  dull 
aching  pain  within  her  grows  even  less  bearable  as  she 
gives  this  expected  assurance. 

A  slight  pause  ensues,  and  then — 

"  There  is  no  one  else,"  asks  he,  looking  directly  at  her. 

"  There  is  no  one  else,"  returns  she  steadily  but  very 
slowly ;  and  when  this  last  sentence  passes  her  lips  a  long, 
long  sigh  escapes  her. 

Clanbrassil,  as  though  for  the  first  time  moved  to  hope, 
lifts  her  hand  and  presses  it  to  his  lips.  There  is  some- 
thing a  little  vehement,  a  little  proprietary  in  the  caress, 
though  hardly  anything  that  could  be  called  demonstrative. 
Yet,  as  his  lips  meet  her  hand,  Miss  Heriot  is  conscious  of 
a  sudden  sharp  shiver  that  shakes  her  from  head  to  foot. 
Only  a  few  short  minutes  ago,  when  first  she  became  alive 
to  the  extreme  generosity  and  gentleness  of  his  disposition, 
she  had  been  as  near  loving  him  as  she  ever  could  be  A  but 
now,  as  he  stands  there,  in  possession  as  it  were,  when  ha 
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has  made  her  understand  by  his  simple  action  how  com- 
pletely she  has  of  her  own  doing  surrendered  herself  into 
nis  hands,  a  great  revulsion  takes  place  within  her.  All 
at  once  she  grows  alive,  and  is  conscious  of  a  keen  sense  of 
disloyalty,  and  a  wild,  hungry  craving  to  be  free.  Some- 
thing in  her  face  appeals  to  him." 

"  Shall  I  leave  you  now  ? "  he  asks,  bending  solicitously 
over  her.  "  You  look  tired.  You  have  worn  yourself 
out  thinking  for,  and  worrying  about,  the  welfare  of 
others." 

Imogen  sighs  heavily. 

"  Tired ;  yes,"  she  says,  moving  her  head  wearily  from 
side  to  side. 

"  I  may  come  again  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,"  with  a  faint  start.  "  Oh,  yes  ;  of  course, 
to-morrow  !  " 

"At  twelve?  "  suggests  he  eagerly. 

"  At  four  ! "  slowly.  Then  with  a  strange  impatience, 
"  Not  until  then :  I  cannot  see  you  until  then." 

"  At  four,  then,"  agrees  Clanbrassil  calmly. 

He  is  feeling  wounded  and  foolishly  disappointed.  Are 
all  women  so  cold,  so  immovable  as  this  one,  on  whom  his 
very  soul  seems  set  ?  She  had  warned  him  that  as  yet  no 
love  for  him  reigned  within  her  heart :  yet  something  he 
had  expected.  There  might  not  indeed  be  the  sweet  out- 
spoken anxiety  to  see  him  soon  again,  the  tender,  tearful 
regretfulness  at  parting  which  he  has  so  frequently 
thought  of  in  his  solitudes,  and  pictured  dimly  to 
himself  as  likely  some  day  to  dawn  for  him ;  but  the 
odour  of  all  this,  the  baby-breath  of  it,  he  had  madlj 
looked  for  now,  and  found  it  wanting.  Has  she  then 
possibly,  not  even  so  much  as  a  kindly  regard  for  him  { 

He  would  have  liked  to  leave  her  now  without  another 
word,  but  that  is  impossible. 

"  To-morrow,  then,  is  it  your  wish  that  I  should  speak 
to  Sir  Hugh  ?  Or  shall  I  allow  you  still  further  time  foi 
reflection  on  this  matter  ?  "  he  asks  courteously. 

"  Time  is  not  wanted  for  that :  you  may  speak  to  papa 
when  you  choose.  And  " — she  looks  up  at  him  earnestly, 
as  though  she    has   divined  his  thoughts  of  the  past  few 

1&— 2 
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minutes — "you  must  try  to  trust  me  a  little  more  than 
you  do,  and  bear  with  me  at  times." 

"  I  trust  you  entirely  !  "  he  says  fervently;  "  be  sure  of 
that."  All  his  coldness  has  vanished  with  her  first  kind 
word.  His  hand  closes  upon  hers.  "  Only  try — try  to 
love  me.     And  now  good-night." 

"  Good-night." 

He  draws  her  gently  towards  him,  and  looks  into  her 
face ;  not  into  her  eyes — they  are  veiled  from  him. 

"  May  I  ?  "  he  asks  tremulously. 

No  refusal  comes  through  her  parted  lips,  and  so  he 
kisses  her.  It  is  a  warm,  a  loving  embrace,  but  it  gains  no 
return,  and  no  soft,  fond  blush  rises  to  dye  her  cheeks 
and  mark  the  tender  act.  No  happy  tremor  seizes  her; 
no  gentle  girlish  agitation  fills  her  breast.  Like  a  marble 
statue  she  stands  to  receive  and  endure  the  caress,  going 
through  her  part  mechanically,  and  accepting  it  as  a 
portion  of  the  wretched  task  she  has  undertaken  to 
perform,    feeling    numbed    and    chilled    and-   lifeless    tho 

while. 

•  #  •  »  • 

When  he  is  gone,  she  moves  slowly  away  from  the  fire, 
and  goes  upstairs  again  to  the  room  where  she  had  last 
seen  her  father  and  mother.  They  are  still  there  :  Sir 
Hugh  standing  at  the  window,  gazing  out  hopelessly  at 
the  mournful  darkness;  Lady  Olivia  sitting  before  the 
fireplace,  as  though  in  the  act  of  warming  herself.  But 
the  fire  has  gone  out  long  ago  without  her  knowing  it, 
so  deeply  is  she  immersed  in  saddest  thought,  and  nothing 
now  remains  but  the  grey,  half -warm  cinders. 

Everything  looks  cold,  cheerless,  comfortless.  The  traces 
of  tears  are  still  lying  upon  her  mother's  cheeks,  and  even 
as  Imogen  watches  her  a  heavy  drop  falls  with  a  sullen 
sound  into  her  lap. 

"Mamma,  be  comforted!"  cries  Imogen,  starting  sud- 
denly forward  from  where  she  has  been  standing  unnoticed 
in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway.  "  I  have  done  what  you 
wished  me  to  do  :  I  have  kept  my  promise.  In  a  few  days 
tho  money  you  want  will  be  yours." 
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Lady  Olivia  rises  from  her  chair  with  a  sharp  exclama- 
tion, and  Sir  Hugh  comes  out  from  the  window. 

"  Imogen  !  what  is  it  you  mean  ?  "  asks  her  mother, 
faintly. 

"  The  money — I  have  bought  it !  "  says  the  girl  slowly. 
"  I — I  have  promised  to  marry  Lord  Clanbrassil !  " 

Lady  Olivia  comes  towards  her,  flushed  and  triumphant. 
Here,  indeed,  is  a  match  worthy  of  her  darling.  All  re- 
collection of  the  relief  to  be  gained  through  the  promised 
money  fades  in  comparison  with  this  most  wonderful 
news.  At  last  Imogen  has  made  her  choice,  and  it  is 
a  very  desirable  one. 

"  My  dear,   dear  girl,  is  it  true  ?  "  she  asks,  with  open 

and  glad  excitement.     "  How  delighted  I  am  !     How- " 

She  would  have  embraced  Imogen ;  but  the  girl  recoils 
from  her,  and  puts  up  her  hands  to  her  ears  as  though  to 
shut  out  the  cruel  sounds  of  congratulation. 

"  Not  now  ! — not  now  !  "  she  exclaims  almost  roughly. 

How  is  it  possible  for  her  to  endure  their  felicitations 
and  good  wishes  about  what  seems  to  her  the  bitterest 
event  in  all  her  life  ?  How  can  she  submit  to  questionings 
and  kindly  probings  when  she  feels  her  heart  is  breaking  ? 
It  is  all  so  bare,  so  void,  such  a  mockery  of  joy  ! 

Hurrying  to  her  own  room,  she  flings  herself  face  down- 
wards on  her  bed,  and  strives  with  all  her  might  to  quiet 
the  thoughts  that  rage  within  her,  and  threaten  to  master 
her. 

To  Lady  Olivia,  left  standing  in  the  centre  of  her  own 
room,  there  comes  a  terrible  misgiving.  Her  heart  smites 
her  as  she  remembers  the  look  in  Imogen's  eyes  when  she 
went  forward  to  greet  her.  The  gill's  repulse  has  not 
impressed  or  angered  her :  it  is  already  forgotten ;  and  only 
the  memory  of  her  child's  sad  eyes,  and  the  great  unhappy 
light  that  shone  in  them,  revealing  to  the  mother's  heart 
so  much  that  would  have  been  withheld  with  passionate 
determination,  makes  itself  felt. 

The  uncontrollable  desire  to  see  her  again,  to  learn 
how  it  really  is  with  her,  sends  Lady  Olivia  through 
the  corridors  until  she  reaches  Imogen's  door.  She  knocks 
lightly,  and  then  enters. 
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It  is  plain  her  coming  has  been  heard,  because  Imogen 
has  sprung  from  the  bed,  and  now  remains  mute  by  the 
side  of  it,  with  pretty  dishevelled  hair  and  anguished  eyes 
that  are  full  of  a  subtle  defiance.  She  has  clasped  her 
hands  together,  and  it  seems  to  the  mother,  trembling  on 
the  threshold,  that  the  beautiful  face  has  grown  suddenly 
aged  and  lined  by  passionate  care.  Lady  Olivia  stretches 
jut  her  arms  to  her. 

"  Imogen,  come  to  me  !  "  she  cries  aloud;  "  come  !  Am 
I  not  your  mother  ?  " 

There  is  a  minute's  pause,  and  then  the  girl's  sad  face 
changes.  The  defiance  dies  from  it ;  and  all  at  once  she 
runs  to  Lady  Olivia,  and  twines  her  arms  round  her,  and 
hides  her  mournful  eyes  upon  her  breast,  and  "  Oh, 
mother  !  mother  !    mother  !  "  moans  she,  through  her  sad 


sobbing. 


And  with  the  mornins:  li^ht  comes  the  knowledge  that 
after  all  the  sacrifice  was  needless  !  It  brings  a  letter  from 
Lady  Edgerton's  solicitor,  containing  the  news  of  the  old 
lady's  sudden  demise  at  her  mansion  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
and  states  further  that  by  her  will  she  had  bequeathed  to 
her  "  well-beloved  grand-niece,  Imogen  Heriot,"  all  that  of 
which  she  died  possessed,  amounting  in  toto  to  about  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  J 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

"  Where,  when  the  gods  would  be  cruel, 
Do  they  go  for  a  torture  ?    Where 
Plant  thorns,  set  pain  as  a  jewel  ? 
Ah  !  not  in  the  flesh,  not  there  I 

'*  The  racks  of  earth  and  the  rods 
Are  weak  as  foam  on  the  sands ; 
In  the  heart  is  the  prey  for  gods, 
Who  crucify  hearts,  not  hands." 

The  train  steams  slowly  into  Egworth  station,  and  j/uix 
Brown,  springing  on  to  the  platform,  looks  lazily  around 
him.  The  place  somehow  seems  changed — brighter,  in  a 
manner  more  friendly.  It  was  on  a  bleak  and  cold  winter's 
day  he  had  left  it.  Now  the  air  is  clear  and  bright ;  there 
is  even  a  suspicion  of  warmth  in  the  air.  Snows  are  for- 
gotten, and  all  things  have  broken  into  life,  and  seem  to 
rejoice  with  open  gladness  in  the  certainty  that  "  Spring 
comes  slowly  up  this  way." 

Then,  in  that  past,  most  wretched  time,  all  had  been 
winter  with  him,  and  he  had  sworn  to  himself  on 
leaving  The  Chevies  that  no  earthly  power  should  in- 
duce him  ever  to  set  foot  again  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  house  where  she  might  be.  He  had  suffered 
cruelly ;  but  now  he  was  done  with  her.  So  he  thought 
then !  She  had  bidden  him  "  forget : "  it  was  her  last 
word,  and  he  would  religiously  obey  it.  And  for  almost 
a  week  he  believed  that  this  thing  might  be  possible  to 
him.  She  was,  she  should  be,  naught  to  him  any  more 
for  ever. 

"  She  was  sweet  to  me  once,  who  am  fled  and  escaped  from  the  rage  of  her 
reign." 

Such  a  quotation,  and  others  of  its  kind,  he  had  muttered 
to  himself,  and  had  tried  honestly  to  believe  in  them  as 
231 
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applied  to  himself ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  strange,  unreal 
week  he  woke  again  to  the  living  pain  that  was  destroying 
him,  and  knew  that  he  had  lied  to  himself,  and  that  ho 
had  believed  in  vain  ! 

Yet  still  he  clung  to  his  determination  to  see  her  no 
more;,  and  all  through  the  dreary  winter  ate  his  heart 
away,  going  with  dull  brains  about  his  daily  duties,  and 
hating  with  all  his  soul  each  paltry  interruption  that  took 
his  thoughts  from  her. 

But  with  the  first  faint  dawn  of  spring  the  cloud  lifted 
from  his  heart,  and  a  mad  craving  to  see  her  again,  to  gaze 
once  more  into  her  cold  but  lovely  eyes,  became  with  him 
a  passion.  At  the  very  last  he  accepted,  even  then  against 
his  better  judgment,  one  of  the  many  invitations  to  revisit 
them  that  had  been  sent  to  him  from  time  to  time  from 
the  Heriots. 

His  oath  melted  before  him  like  the  late  hoar  frost 
beneath  the  touch  of  genial  spring,  and  in  spite  of  all 
stern  resolves  this 

"  Young  man's  fancy  lightly  turned  to  thoughts  of  love." 

To  see  her  again — only  to  see  her.  That  is  the  burden 
or  his  heart's  cry  ;  and  it  refuses  to  cease  its  lamentations 
until  he  at  last  finds  himself  upon  the  platform  at 
Egworth,   within  a  mile  or  so  of  its  desire. 

A  dog-cart  and  groom  are  in  attendance;  but  Fidix. 
having  decided  on  taking  the  footpath  through  the  park 
that  will  bring  him,  it'  possible,  quicker  to  the  house, 
leaves  the  man  to  look  after  his  luggage,  and  goes  briskly 
down  the  village  street. 

Here  the  lounging  shopkeepers  gaping  at  their  open 
doors,  and  the  ruddy  children  shouting  at  their  play,  all 
look  up  to  give  him  rustic  words  of  welcome  and  merry 
smiles  of  recognition.  Smiling  back  at  them  in  return, 
Felix  feels  his  blue  eyes  kindle,  and  knows  how  sweet  a 
thing  it  is  to  be  remembered. 

Altogether  he  is  in  a  delightful  mood,  as  he  goes  ever 
onward,  holding  up  his  head  the  while  to  catch  the  crisp 
fresh  breeze.  Does  not  each  step  bring  him  nearer  to  her 
who  is  his  chief  thought — nearer  to  the  time  when  he  shall 
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see  her,  hear  her  voice,  touch  her  hand  again  ?  Just  now 
the  world  seems  to  him  a  beautiful  conception,  free  from 
stain  of  care  or  sorrow,  and  full  of  lovely  possibilities  that 
may  yet  be  his. 

It  is  indeed  a  charming  evening,  fragrant,  redolent  of 
the  earth's  resurrection,  and  of  that  sweet  coming  maiden 
month — 

"Who  unlocks  the  flowers  to  paint  the  laughing  soil." 

With  eager  footsteps  he  crosses  the  park,  beneath  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  trees,  that  already  are  putting 
forth  their  tender  shafts  of  green ;  the  sunlight  is  slowly 
but  surely  dying,  and  the  pink  cloitds  are  now  dulling  into 
a  tender  grey.  Upon  a  tree  quite  close  to  him  a  little 
woodland  songster  is  pouring  forth  its  heart  in  richest 
melody, 

"  Shedding  its  song  upon  height,  upon  hollow, 
From  tawny  body  and  sweet  small  mouth." 

Was  there  ever  so  fair  a  world  ?     His  heart  throbs  with  a 
recognition  of  the  good  that  it  may  hold  for  him  ! 

He  has  built  his  castle,  and  is  living  in  it  blissfully, 
unthinking  of  what  the  morrow  may  bring.  Alas !  that 
so  soon  the  foundations  of  it  must  be  proved  but  air ! 

Coming  presently  to  the  little  ivy-covered  church  that 
belongs  to  the  estate,  and  that  every  Sunday  is  thronged 
with  the  more  immediate  farmers  and  tenants,  besides  the 
family  from  The  Chevies,  Felix  pauses,  and  finally,  seeing 
the  side  door  open,  advances  towards  it,  half  through  idle 
curiosity,  half  through  a  desire  to  look  again  upon  the  pew 
where  last  he  had  seen  her  sit.  He  enters  the  doorway, 
and  goes  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  aisle ;  but  there  he 
stops. 

His  eyes  have  fallen  upon  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
building — upon  Imogen !  as  with  clasped  hands  and 
lowered  head  she  kneels  before  the  altar-rails ! 

She  is  so  motionless  that  one  might  readily  have 
imagined  her  in  the  gathering  dusk  to  be  carved  in  stone. 
Her  very  breath  seems  stilled :  nothing  betrays  the  life 
within  her.  From  the  stained  glass  above  her  bowed  head 
a  glorious  stream  of  crimson  and  purple  and  gold  glory, 
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born  of  the  dying  sun,  breaks  upon  her,  illuminating  all 
her  yellow  hair  and  the  rich  hues  of  her  violet  velvet  gown. 

Her  attitude  might  betoken  anything — remorse,  or  devo- 
tion, or  despair.  Who  shall  decide  ?  She  is  on  her  knees, 
lost  to  the  world ;  with  her  grief — whatever  it  may  be — 
before  her,  and  only  heaven  as  her  witness !  All  earthly 
presence  is  unknown  to  her.  And  Felix,  standing  spell- 
bound watching  her,  is  conscious  in  some  vague  way  of  all 
this,  and  also  of  an  uneasy  sense  of  creeping  dishonour 
that  warns  him  to  retire  as  swiftly,  as  lightly,  as  he  came. 
Even  as  he  obeys  this  inward  mandate  and  turns  to  the 
door,  something  within  attracts  him.  Instinctively  his 
eyes  once  more  seek  the  kneeling  figure.  The  head  is  more 
bowed  now,  as  if  in  keener  anguish ;  and  a  faint,  sad, 
subdued  sound  comes  to  him  across  the  musty  air.  Is  it  a 
sob  ? — a  sigh  ? 

He  finds  his  way  into  the  churchyard,  and  once  more 
follows  the  path  that  leads  to  the  house;  but  the  glory  of 
the  early  spring  has  departed  from  the  evening,  and  only 
the  memory  of  that  faint,  sad  sound  remains,  chilling  to 
death  all  the  gladness  that  had  been  in  him.  Was  it  a  sob  1 
What  trouble  has  fallen  upon  her  ? 

At  the  park  gates  he  meets  little  Peyton  Travers,  the 
heir  of  Moorlands,  Lady  Olivia's  only  grandson,  engaged  in 
a  desperate  affray  with  the  sturdy  son  of  the  lodge-keeper. 
Felix  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  boy,  off  and  on,  at  the 
house  of  a  mutual  friend  since  he  left  the  Chevies;  and 
the  little  lad  had  contracted  for  him  a  certain  affection. 
Now,  seeing  him,  Peyton  forgets  in  his  delighted  surprise 
the  score  he  has  been  so  anxious  to  settle  with  the  young 
peasant,  and  running  to  Felix  throws  his  arms  round  his 
neck  with  all  a  child's  glad  fervour  and  enthusiasm. 

"Oh!  Felix,  is  it  really  you?"  he  cries  rapturously; 
whilst  the  peasant  looks  on  in  high  disgust  at  having  his 
chance  of  "  licking  a  swell "  so  unceremoniously  put  an  end 
to.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you.  How  long  are  you  going  to 
stay?  Why  didn't  you  come  at  Christmas?  Did  you 
bring  me  the  knife  you  promised  ? " 

Felix  had  forgotten  all  about  the  knife,  but  he  knows 
better  than  to  say  so.     He  instantly  puts  his  hand  in  his 
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pocket,  and  produces  a  very  handsome  specimen  of  the 
article  in  question,  and  gives  it  to  the  expectant  boy. 

"  Oh !  I  say,  what  a  beauty ! "  cries  the  child  eagerly. 
"  Three  blades,  and  what  is  this  ? — a  corkscrew  !  Oh ! 
father's  has  a  corkscrew.  How  did  you  guess  the  very 
one  I  was  longing  for,  Felix  ? "  Then,  suddenly  checking 
himself  with  a  hospitable  remembrance — "  But  come  home 
and  see  them  all." 

'*  Come,  then,"  says  Felix. 

"  We've  been  all  awfully  dull  here  lately,"  prattles  on  the 
boy,  who,  like  all  boys,  seems  to  find  a  difficulty  in  holding 
his  tongue;  "every  one  of  us — even  Aunt  Patricia.  You 
know  she  is  going  to  marry  Mr.  Bohun ;  and  he  is  away 
in  Ireland.  Mamma  says  she  is  lonely :  but  what  on 
earth  is  she  lonely  for?  There  are  lots  of  other  people 
to  talk  to  !  " 

"It  is  very  unreasonable  of  her,  certainly,"  acquiesces 
Felix  with  a  little  laugh. 

"  When  I  heard  you  were  coming  here  again,  I  asked 
mamma  to  let  me  come  too,  and  stay  with  grandma  for  a 
while,  and  she  let  me,  because  Florence  is  cutting  her 
teeth,  and  Constance  was  looking  very  red  all  over — 
little  spots  you  know — and  mamma  was  right  glad,  I 
can  tell  you  " — with  charming  candour — "  to  get  one  of 
us  out  of  the  way.  We  are  so  many,  and  so  very  trouble- 
some !  "  says  Peyton,  innocently  but  ludicrously,  the  stilted 
phrase,  so  evidently  borrowed  from  his  elders,  coming 
with  a  quaint  sedateness  from  his  youthful  lips. 

"  I  must  consider  it  a  very  fortunate  thing  for  me," 
says  Felix  gravely,  "  that  poor  Florence  is  just  now  cut- 
ting her  teeth.  It  has  given  me  the  chance  of  seeing  you 
again." 

"Just  so,"  acquiesces  Peyton,  cheerfully.  "That's  just 
what  I  thought  when  they  said  I  might  come  here  to  meet 
you.  How  funny  we  should  both  think  the  same,  isn't  it  ? 
Mamma  would  hardly  let  me  come  to  meet  anyone  else ; 
because  she  says  Uncle  Sandie  is  a  bad  child's  guide,  and 
Would  get  me  into  mischief.     But  she  is  very  fond  of  you." 

"  Don't  tell  that  to  your  papa,"  says  Felix. 

"  No  1    Why  ?    Papa  likes  you  too.     Oh !  did  I  tell  you, 
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though,  about  the  pony  he  gave  me  at  Christmas  ?  Such 
a  darling — goes  like  the  wind,  and  jumps  !  Jumps,  mind 
you  " — in  a  mysterious  whisper — "  as  well  as  a  big  horse. 
But  don't  tell  that  to  gran'ma,  because  she  would  tell 
mamma,  and  then  they  would  take  my  pony  away  from 
me.  It's  a  horrible  nuisance  being  the  only  boy,  you 
know,"  winds  up  Master  Peyton,  plaintively ;  "  they  make 
yuch  a  fuss  about  one,  and  coddle  and  bother  one  so  !  " 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  exclaims  Felix,  sympathetically. 

"  I  dare  say  there  will  be  some  fun  now  you  are  come," 
goes  on  the  boy,  hopefully  ;  "  and  I'm  sure  I  hope  so.  You 
never  saw  anything  like  Aunt  Imogen  lately.  She  mopes 
about,  and  looks  so  unhappy,  just  as  if  she  always  had 
tears  in  her  eyes.  And  they  are  such  big  eyes  too  !  She 
is  a  great  deal  sadder  even  than  Aunt  Patricia  !  " 

Here  he  pauses  as  though  pondering  something  in  his 
mind,  and  then  looks  inquisitively  up  at  Felix. 

'•  Do  all  people  who  are  going  to  be  married  look 
unhappy  ?  "  asks  he. 

"  No,"  returns  Felix.  At  first,  the  real  meaning  of  the 
boy's  words  had  not  reached  him.  'Now  he  turns  sharply 
towards  him. 

"  There  is  no  one  going  to  be  married,  except  your  Aunt 
Patricia,"  he  says  in  a  tone  he  means  to  be  assertive,  but 
which  a  terrible  fear  renders  only  interrogative. 

"  Why,  Aunt  Imogen  is,"  declares  Peyton.  "  Didn't 
you  know  it  1  I  heard  grannie  telling  mamma  she  had  at 
last  made  up  her  mind." 

"  About  what  ?  "  fiercely. 

"  Lord  Clanbrassil,  you  know,"  says  the  boy  in  a 
wondering  tone. 

"What  of  him?" 

"  Why,  she  is  engaged  to  him !  Did  no  one  tell  you  ? 
Everybody  knows  it  now.  They  a-e  to  be  married  this 
spring,  and  auntie  looks  just  as  if  she  was  going  to  be 
buried  instead  of  married." 

"  Peyton,"  says  Felix  in  a  low,  curious  tone,  "  run  on 
before  me,  and  tell  Lady  Olivia  I  am  coming.     Go  !  go  !  " 

"  I'll  tell  her,"  cries  the  child  gaily,  darting  away  from 
him  with  all  the  swiftness  of  a  swallow. 
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When  he  is  quite  out  of  sight,  Felix  turns  aside  into  a 
rustic  path  that  leads,  not  to  the  house,  but  from  it,  and 
walks  on  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  wood  once  more, 
Bcarce  knowing  whither  his  steps  are  leading  him. 

He  is  too  stunned  for  any  minute  reasoning  or  reflection, 
and  is  capable  only  of  the  certainty  tliat  a  blow,  the  most 
crushing,  the  most  complete,  has  been  dealt  him.  An 
hour  ago,  he  was,  comparatively  speaking,  happy ;  now 

Where  is  the  vernal  sweetness  that  had  taken  his  senses 
captive,  then  ?  Where  the  freshness  of  the  evening  breeze 
— the  tender  beauty  in  the  budding  life  around  ?  All  gone, 
vanished,  dead  as  the  wild  hopes  he  has  for  so  many 
months — unconsciously,  yet  so  passionately — cherished  ? 

The  soddened  leaves,  belonging  to  last  year,  seem  like 
those  hopes  as  he  treads  them  under  foot.  A  quick  longing 
that  he  might  so  deal  with  his  soul's  agony — to  trample 
it,  to  crush  it  to  death  and  to  leave  it  far  behind  him — 
takes  possession  of  him.  He  is  walking  swiftly,  with  down- 
bent  head  and  frowning  brow,  when  he  finds  himself  at  the 
end  of  the  path  he  has  chosen.  Lifting  his  eyes  suddenly, 
he  finds  himself  faco  to  face  with  Miss  Heriot  I 
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"  Weep  I  cannot, 
But  my  heart  bleeds." 

"I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 
Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve." 

She  is  thinner  than  when  last  he  saw  her — or,  at  least,  so 
he  fancies — and  the  traces  of  tears  lie  wet  upon  her  face, 
not  enough  to  disfigure  its  beauty,  but  to  render  it  pale, 
sad,  pitiable.  With  all  the  cruel  knowledge  of  the  last 
half-hour  still  fresh  within  his  mind,  it  is  his  misfortune 
to  know,  at  this  instant  of  their  meeting,  that  he  now 
loves  her  as  he  never  loved  her  before.  Imogen,  cold, 
indifferent,  reserved,  had  chained  his  heart  against  his 
will.  To  Imogen,  standing  here  white  and  mournful 
before  him,  he  gives  it,  with  a  vehement  rush  of  tender- 
ness that  almost  overwhelms  him  with  its  intensity. 

She  had  started  a  little  on  seeing  him,  but  not  very 
perceptibly,  and  now  a  faint  flickering  of  her  long  lashes 
alone  betrays  the  fact  that  some  emotion  is  known  to  her. 

"  I  did  not  imagine  I  should  meet  you  here,"  she  says, 
giving  him  her  hand  with  a  careful  little  smile,  and 
speaking  in  a  tone  studiously  composed.  "  You  have 
been  to  the  house  ?     You  have  seen  my  mother  ? " 

"  No,"  returns  Felix  shortly.  He  has  dropped  her  hand, 
but  finds  it  quite  impossible  to  remove  his  eyes  from  hers. 

"  No  !     How  is  it  you  are  coming  this  way,  then  1 " 

She  breaks  off  her  question  somewhat  abruptly,  and  looks 
at  the  dead  leaves  beneath  her.  "  Your  people  are  quite 
well,  I  hope  ?  "  she  asks  hurriedly. 

Felix  says : 
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"  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  as  in  duty  bound,  though  quite 
unconsciously.  He  is  lost  in  a  heavy  dream,  and  is  tin- 
certain  of  all  things  save  that  Imogen  is  by  his  side,  but 
lost— lost ! 

Silently  they  pace  on  together  until  they  come  to  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  chief  avenue  where  Felix  had  parted 
from  young  Travers  a  while  ago.  A  great  bank  of  laurels, 
rhododendrons,  and  myrtles  rises  before  them,  shielding 
them  from  the  gravelled  path  beyond.  Felix,  stopping 
here  abruptly,  looks  at  her  with  a  strange  intensity. 

"  Is  it  true  ?  "  he  asks  simply,  but  with  a  subdued  fire  in 
his  eyes  that  warms  her. 

"  Yes ;  it  is  quite  true,"  she  replies  as  simply,  disdaining 
to  put  off  the  evil  hour  by  equivocation  or  pretended 
ignorance. 

"  That  you  are  going  to  marry — him  ?  " 

"  That  I  am  going  to  marry  Lord  Clanbrassil,"  coldly. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  to  him  ?  " 

"  For  two  months." 

"  For  two  long  months !  "  He  breaks  into  a  bitter  laugh. 
"  Yet  I  never  heard  of  it.  No  one  remembered  to  tell  me 
the  good  news  !  Were  my  congratulations  of  no  worth  ?  " 
Then  fiercely,  "  Why  was  it  left  to  be  broken  to  me  by  a 
boy — a  mere  child  ? " 

"Was  it  Peyton?"  asks  she  in  a  low  tone.  She  is 
trembling  very  much,  and  her  lips  are  quite  white. 

"  Yes ;  Peyton.  After  all,  what  does  it  matter  who  told 
me,  or  when  I  heard  it  ?  "  he  says  wearily,  stretching  out 
his  arms  as  one  might  who  is  tired  to  death.  There  is  a 
slight  pause,  and  then — "  Are  you  happy  ? "  he  asks  very 
abruptly,  looking  keenly  at  her. 

A  hot  colour  flames  into  her  wan  cheeks. 

"  You  ask  me  a  strange  question,"  she  says  with  gentle 
affront  in  her  voice.     "  Do  I  then  look  unhappy  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,"  replies  he  gravely.  "  Your  face  seems 
changed  to  me ;  it  does  not  wear  its  old  expression,   and 

your  mouth Just   now,  as  I  was  passing  by  the  chapel, 

I  glanced  in,  and" — she  raises  her  eyes  to  his  with  a 
Budden  gleam  in  them — "and  I  saw  you.  You  were 
kneeling  at  the  altar  rails,  and  as  I   stood  there  (forgive 
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me  !  it  was  but  for  a  moment)  I  thought  I  heard-— — "  He 
ceases  speaking,  as  though  overcome  by  a  great  anguish. 
''Imogen!"  he  exclaims   painfully,    "were  you  crying?" 

She  stays  him  by  an  imperious  wave  of  her  hand.  She 
tries  to  answer  him,  but  for  a  moment  cannot.     Then — 

"It  was  dishonourable  !"  she  murmurs  in  a  low,  choked 
tone. 

"  It  was  an  accident,"  returns  he  coldly.  "  But  I  am 
accustomed  to  injustice  from  you.  All  this  is  beside  the 
question,  however,  The  one  thing  that  still  haunts  me  is 
the  fear  that  you  were  suffering — that  you " 

"  Let  no  such  fear  trouble  you,"  interrupts  she  calmly. 
"  I  confess  that,  when  you  saw  me  an  hour  ago,  I  was 
distressed  about  some  silly  matter  that,  if  you  knew  what 
it  was,  would  probably  create  in  you  a  feeling  of  contemp  • 
tuous  mirth.  But  because  a  few  absurd  tears  escape  one, 
is  it  then  necessarily  to  be  concluded  that  one  has  sunk 
into  the  very  lowest  depths  of  despair  ?  Your  imagination 
has  run  riot  here,"  she  goes  on,  with  a  frugal  smile. 
''Believe  me,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  suffering." 

To  this  he  says  nothing ;  but  there  is  a  lingering  pene- 
tration in  the  glance  he  has  tixed  upon  her  that  angers  her 
beyond  endurance. 

"You  do  not  believe  me,"  she  says  haughtily;  "yet 
you  can  assign  no  cause  for  your  disbelief.  It  is  absurd ! 
I  will  listen  to  no  more  of  this.  Lord  Clanbrassil,  I  feel 
sure,  would  not  wish  me  to  do  so,  and " 

"And  he  is  everything  to  you  now,  whilst  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  count  as  nothing,"  finishes  Felix,  with  a  bitter 
laugh.  "  Is  that  what  you  would  say  ?  And  do  you 
expect  me  to  believe  it  ?  If  so,  I  tell  you  plainly  that 
I  do  not,  and  never  shall.  Look  you !  "  exclaims  he 
passionately,  "  do  you  imagine  I  have  forgotten  how 
things  were  with  you  and  him  when  last  I  was  here  ? — 
the  polite  boredom  in  your  face  when  he  spoke  to  you,  the 
courteous  manner  in  which  you  vainly  strove  to  conceal  the 
irritation  his  attentions  caused  you.  Yet,  seeing  all  this  as 
I  did,  I  still  doubted  you.  I  felt  what  the  end  would  be. 
The  world  drew  you  to  it.  For  its  sake  you  have  sacrificed 
all  that  most  women  hold  precious — your  life,  your  hope, 
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your  freedom.  In  all  the  barren  days  that  lie  before  you, 
you  will  find  nothing  but  repentance  and  a  sure  regret. 
From  my  soul,"  exclaims  the  young  man  fervently,  "  I  pity 
you ! " 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  she  replies,  in  a  low  tone  ;  and  then 
looking  at  him  with  a  smile  as  strange  as  it  is  mournful — 
"  You  understand  me — well." 

"  I  have  been  unkind  to  you— nay  brutal  ! "  cries  he, 
stung  to  sudden  remorse  by  the  sadness  of  her  glance,  and 
by  a  certain  reproach  in  it  that  is  inexplicable  to  him. 
"  But  how  can  I  be  silent  when  I  see  you  blindly  going 
towards  this  thing  ?  He  is  unsuited  to  you  in  every  way ; 
there  is  not  one  idea  in  common  between  you.  Oh,  think 
— pause  before  it  is  too  late  !  Why  will  you  so  miserably 
destroy  your  whole  long  sweet  life  ?  Was  there  some  great 
reason  for  it  of  which  I  know  nothing?  Could  you  not 
have  waited  ?  My  life  !  My  beloved  !  is  there  nothing  I 
can  do  for  you  ?  Why  was  power  denied  me  to  draw  your 
heart  to  mine  ? " 

His  whole  soul  is  in  his  voice  ;  his  beautiful  eyes,  dark 
and  haggard  with  his  pain,  look  beseechingly  into  hers. 

She  turns  resolutely  aside.  Her  face  is,  if  possible, 
whiter  than  his ;  but  her  tone  when  she  speaks  is  steady, 
and  her  mouth  firm.  Whatever  this  loveless  marriage 
may  cost  her,  she  is  at  least  sufficiently  1  jyal  to  the  man 
she  has  promised  to  marry  to  conceal  it  from  all  save  her 
own  heart. 

"  It  seems  a  pity,"  she  says  slowly,  with  her  eyes  upon 
the  ground.  "  that  you  should  so  determinedly  think  of 
me  as  a  martyr  to  my  own  worldly  aspirations.  Let  us 
at  once  agree  to  the  worhllines?,  if  you  will ;  but  believe 
me,  the  later  suffering,  the  after-repentance  which  you 
predict,  I  shall  never  know.  I  am  harpy — do  you  hear 
me?"  with  a  sudden  access  of  angry  impatience — "per- 
fectly happy !  My  present  position,  as  the  affianced  wife 
of  Clanbrassil,  is  altogether  one  of  my  own  choosing ;  I 
would  not  have  it  altered  or  undone  in  any  way.  I  have 
quite  made  up  my  mind  ;  and  though  "  — with  a  little  flash 
from  her  violet  eyes — "you  once  told  me  you  considered  me 
unworthy  to  be  the  wife  of  any  honest  man,  I  am  still  vain 
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enough  to  believe  that,  at  all  events.  I  can  make  this  most 
honest  man  fairly  contented. 

She  pauses,  rather  from  a  lack  of  breath  and  some  undue 
excitement  that  she  fails  to  quell  than  because  of  a  desire 
for  silence. 

'■I  was  mad  when  I  said  that,"  returns  he  slowly.  '•  I 
have  always  remembered  that  I  said  it,  but  hoped  always 
that  by  you  the  cruel  speech  was  forgotten.  Believe  me.  I 
have  endured  much  because  of  it.  Will  you  forgive  it  now 
— now,  when  I  am  learning  for  the  first  time  how  bare  a 
world  it  is  ]'' 

••  It  was  a  foolish  speech  :  I  regret  that  I  recalled  it," 
says  Imogen  indifferently.  "That  I  bear  you  no  ill-will 
because  of  it  you  may  be  sure.'' 

She  stirs  the  dried  leaves  idly  with  her  foot,  and  a  little 
reflective  frown  gathers  on  her  forehead.  Felix,  who  seems 
to  find  a  difficulty  in  removing  his  eyes  from  her  face,  draws 
nearer  to  her. 

"  You  say  you  have  chosen  Clanbrassil  of  your  own  free 
choice  ?  "  he  says  abruptly.  '•  Am  I  to  understand  from  that 
that  you  love  him  V 

Miss  Heriot  throws  up  her  head.  There  is  an  undeniably 
ansrv  srleain  now  in  the  sjreat  sapphire  eves  she  lifts  to  his. 

'■  By  what  right  do  you  ask  me  that  I  "  she  says  quickly. 

There  is  a  slight  pause,  anil  then  : 

''  It  is  true  ;  I  have  no  right,''  returns  he  sadly  '•  Yet 
will  you  answer  me  1  " 

••  Xo  !''  Her  face  has  settled  into  its  old  expression  of 
haughty  impenetrability  "  To  no  living  person  will  I 
answer  that.  And  you,  of  all  people,  should  be  the  la-t  to 
approach  the  subject— you,  who  would  have  married  me 
v:itliout  this  love  of  which  you  seem  to  think  so  highly." 

There  is  unmeasured  scorn  in  her  voice. 

'•  Better  gain  you  so  than  lose  you  altogether,''  says 
Felix  dreamily  ;  "  and  yet ■" 

"  A  mean-spirited  speech,"  coldly. 

"  But  nevertheless  true,"  replies  he  doggedly. 

He  has  at  last  ceased  from  his  eager  examination  of  her 
face,  and  now  seems  sunk  in  a  painful  reverie.  It  is  almost 
as  though  he  has  forgotton  for  the  moment  her  nearness, 
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her  very  existence.  For  all  these  past  delusive  months,  un- 
known to  himself,  he  has  lived  on  the  thought  of  seeing 
her  some  day  again ;  had  pictured  her  to  himself  day  by 
clay,  and  hour  by  hour,  in  every  graceful  attitude,  his  too 
faithful  memory  had  kept  warm  within  his  heart.  And 
now  at  last  all  is  at  an  end.  Never  more  must  he  dream  of 
her  but  as  one  might  of  the  beloved  dead,  who  have  passed 
away  for  ever  and  are  lost  to  all  save  saddest  recollection. 
Clanbrassil,  as  it  seems  to  him,  has  gained  without  a 
struggle  for  that  which  he  (Felix)  would  gladly  have  bar- 
tered away  all  his  earthly  possessions. 

"  It  grows  late,"  says  Imogen  presently,  in  a  warning 
tone. 

She  moves  a  little  away  from  him  on  the  homeward  path, 
but  even  this  action  of  hers  fails  to  rouse  him  from  his 
stupor.  He  knows  that  she  has  left  him,  and  knows,  too, 
with  a  fresh  pang  that  for  the  future  he  must  have  no 
place  beside  her.  He  is  holding  his  walking-stick  between 
both  his  hands  with  a  somewhat  nervous  grip,  and  his  gaze 
is  directed  to  the  earth.  His  face  has  grown  almost  im- 
movable in  its  gravity. 

He  has  believed  her  quite  gone,  when  a  sound  warns  him 
of  her  return. 

"  There  is  one  other  thing,"  she  says,  speaking  with  an 
eager  hesitation.  "  It  is  better  that  I  should  mention  it. 
You  promised  my  mother,  I  think,  to  stay  with  us  for  a 

month,  and — and  I — I  fear Don't  you  see,"  she  cries 

with  a  desperate  rush,  "  how  strange  it  will  look  if  you 
leave  us  now  immediately  on  your  arrival  ?  It  will  occa- 
sion talk.     An    explanation   will   be   expected,  and if 

"  in  a  low  tone,  "  you  could  try  to  stay  for  a  little 

while -" 

"To  witness  your  felicity,"  interrupts  he,  not  hastily  or 
bitterly,  but  rather  in  a  voice  totally  devoid  of  emotion. 
He  does  not  look  at  her,  or  change  his  position  in  any  way. 
"  Is  my  cup,  then,  not  full  enough  for  you  ?  Not  that  it 
matters  really,"  he  goes  on  wearily.  "  I  will  stay,  of  course. 
I  will  do  anything  you  wish." 

"  Oh,  no  !  not  if  it  should  be  to  the  increasing  of  your 
unhappiness,"  she  exclaims  in  a  little  broken  way.     There 
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are  tears  in  her  voice  and  eyes,  but  now  they  fail  to  move 
him. 

"  Xothing  could  increase  it,"  he  says,  in  the  same  mono- 
tonous way,  and  without  lifting  his  eyes.  "  Comfort  your- 
self with  that  thought.  Here  or  anywhere  else,  it  is  all  the 
same  to  me.  I  have  had  my  final  wrench.  Fate  has  done 
its  worst  :  from  this  hour  I  defy  it." 

By  some  unconscious  strain  of  his  hands  the  stick  be- 
tween them  breaks  in  two.  He  drops  the  pieces  gently,  and 
draws  his  breath  with  some  heaviness. 

Imogen  comes  even  closer  to  him,  and  holds  out  her 
hand.     The  tears  are  now  running  down  her  cheeks. 

"  AVhy —  why  may  we  not  be  friends  ?  "  she  whispers 
pathetically. 

It  is  but  a  whisper,  yet  it  reaches  him  with  startling 
force,  and  pierces  to  his  very  heart.  He  turns  and  looks 
at  her — a  long  steady  glance,  so  full  of  a  wild  and  passionate 
reproach  that  she  pales  beneath  it. 

With  a  gesture,  gentle  but  determined,  he  pushes  away 
from  him  her  proffered  hand,  and,  turning  his  back  upon 
her,  disappears  quickly  down  the  woodland  path. 


CHAPTER  XXTV. 

"  But  with  ttie  incessant  houri 
Fresh  grief  and  greener  woe 
Spring,  as  the  sudden  sun 
Tear  after  year  makes  flowers  ; 
A  nd  these  die  down  and  grow, 
And  the  next  year  lacks  none." 

It  is  a  week  Inter — a  week  of  such  frost  and  snow  as  could 
not  be  outdone  by  January  at  its  worst.  All  the  pale 
pensive  buds  of  early  February,  that  had  been  putting 
forth  their  strength  in  a  fond  belief  in  the  treacherous 
sunshine,  have  been  sadly  done  to  death  by  the  sharp 
winds  and  sleet  that,  lying  long  time  in  ambush,  have  now 
come  out  to  kill  them,  like  traitors  as  they  are. 

The  ponds  are  all  frozen  again.  The  lake,  that  has 
never  yet  entirely  thawed,  is  now  crying  aloud  to  the 
people  at  The  Chevies  to  come  and  take  one  last  skate  tipon 
it,  before  spring  fights  its  final  battle  with  old  winter. 

The  night  is  a  bitter  one,  and  still  it  is  freezing  hard — ■ 
so  hard  as  to  indicate  a  thicker  ice  on  the  morrow. 

"  We  ought  to  make  up  a  party  and  go  to  the  lake  to- 
morrow afternoon,"  suggests  Sandie  brilliantly,  during  a 
pause  that  occurs  between  the  entrees. 

Sir  Hugh,  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  is  looking  ten  years 
younger  than  when  last  we  saw  him.  He  is  laughing  at 
some  remark  of  Patricia's,  and  his  whole  air  and  bearing 
is  as  free  from  care  as  though  that  bugbear  had  never 
come  near  him.  The  knowledge  that  he  is  at  last  free 
from  debt,  that  he  can  raise  his  head  amongst  his  fellows 
without  fear  of  descending  shame,  has  made  a  new  man  of 
him.     It  is  as  though  he  can  breathe  again. 

The  best  part  of  Lady  Edgerton's  legacy  had  beeo 
24§ 
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generously  devoted  by  Imogen  to  the  clearing  of  the  estate. 
There  was  even  in  the  midst  of  her  trouble  a  great  joy  to 
her  in  thus  being  the  means  of  lifting  her  father's  name 
above  all  taint  of  dishonour.  There  was,  too,  a  more  sub- 
dued, but  perhaps  even  keener,  pleasure  in  the  sense  of 
relief  she  experienced  on  feeling  she  need  not  be  a  debtor 
to  Lord  Clanbrassil.  That  momentary  hesitation  of  his  had 
rankled  in  her  breast,  and  it  was  with  a  most  natural  throb 
of  pride  she  told  him  on  their  next  meeting  that  she  would 
no  longer  require  from  him  that  heavy  sum  he  had  so 
willingly  promised  her. 

She  had  said  nothing,  of  course,  of  the  engagement  be- 
tween them  into  which  a  sense  of  justice  had  forced  her. 
She  had  waited  with  a  terrible  anxiety  for  him  to  speak — 
to  give  her  some  loophole  through  which  she  might  escape. 
But  he  had  said  nothing.  He  made  no  offer  to  release 
her,  and  at  the  close  of  the  interview  she  grew  sick  at 
heart,  knowing  herself  to  be  finally  bound  by  the  chains 
she  had  with  her  own  hands  woven. 

Clanbrassil,  who  happens  to  be  dining  with  them  to- 
night, and  who,  as  a  rule,  agrees  with  every  one,  seconds 
the  suggestion  made  by  Sandie  as  to  the  skating  expedition, 
and  appeals  to  Miss  Ileriot,  who  sits  beside  him,  for  further 
support.  She,  in  the  listless  indifferent  fashion  that  of  late 
has  become  habitual  to  her,  thinks  she  has  lost  her  skates 
or  mislaid  them,  or  something ;  but  Sylvia  Yelverton,  who 
is  also  present,  and  who  has  the  most  beautiful  feet  in  the 
county,  overrules  all  such  juvenile  waverings,  by  declaring 
that  she  has  several  pairs  of  skates  to  lend,  and  that  a  day 
on  the  ice  will  be  delicious. 

"  But  perhaps  it  would  be  hardly  safe  to-morrow,"  she 
says  reflectively.  "  The  day  after,  eh  ?  "  The  ice  might 
be  firmer  then,  don't  you  think  ? " 

"  Much  firmer,"  acquiesces  Sandie  innocently ;  "  sure  to 
be !     Tom  is  coming  the  day  after." 

Everybody  very  properly  declines  to  hear  him  ;  but  Miss 
Yelverton,  for  all  that,  blushes  a  fine  crimson. 

It  is  "  much  firmer ; "  upon  this  they  are  all  agreed  when 
the  appointed  day  arrives,  bringing  with  it  Tom  by  a  very 
early  train.     There  is  no  doubt  amongst  those  assembled  at 
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The  Chevies  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  day  for  skating 
purposes ;  and  after  the  usual  amount  of  harmless  squab- 
bling as  to  who  will  drive  to  the  lake  with  whom,  the  party 
falls  into  place. 

Patricia,  seeing  Felix  looking  pale  and  silent,  with  the 
sweetness  that  always  characterises  her,  entreats  him  in 
the  prettiest  manner  to  drive  her  in  her  own  little  pony- 
carriage.  Imogen,  of  course,  has  been  tacitly  allotted  to 
Lord  Clanbrassil.  Tom  and  Sylvia  Yelverton  have  made  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  and  have  gone  with  Lady  Olivia  in  one 
of  the  open  carriages  given  to  the  dowagers ;  whilst  Sandie, 
who  at  this  period  of  his  existence  is  hopelessly  and  finally 
in  love  (for  about  the  fourteenth  time)  with  an  extremely 
pretty  and  astonishingly  silly  little  girl  staying  with  the 
Deverills,  has  vanished  with  her  in  some  mysterious  way  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  does  not  turn  up 
again  until  they  are  all  fairly  on  the  ice.  Here,  in  a  distant 
corner,  he  is  plainly  to  be  seen  kneeling  before  his  divinity. 

"  Look  at  Sandie  trying  how  not  to  put  on  that  little 
girl's  skates,"  says  Tom,  laughing. 

And  indeed  Sandie,  to  say  the  truth,  is  an  unconscionably 
long  time  about  it.  One  would  think  he  never  saw  a  skate 
before,  so  clumsily  he  lingers  over  his  task.  He  seems 
wrapt  in  a  contemplation  of  Miss  De  Lisle's  charms,  who, 
though  deplorably  idiotic,  can  always  manage  to  look 
charming,  which  perhaps,  after  all,  is  the  principal 
thing. 

The  cold  but  brilliant  sun  breaks  through  the  lowering 
clouds ;  the  ice  sparkles ;  from  the  copse  yonder  the  fresh 
sweet  smell  of  the  budding  pines  is  borne  on  the  rapid  air 
that  encircles  the  flying  forms  of  the  girls  clad  in  their  soft 
luxurious  furs,  their  gleaming  broches  and  satins,  and 
delicate  clinging  laces. 

It  is  a  magnificent  day,  hard  and  dry,  and  bitterly  cold  as 
frost  can  make  it.  Too  cold,  perhaps,  for  the  dowagers, 
who,  in  spite  of  their  warm  mufflings,  are  openly  chatter- 
ing, but  who  still  sit  shivering  heroically,  whilst  the  younger 
members  race  each  other  across  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
lake,  and  cut  all  sorts  of  strange  figures,  and  are  warm  as 
toast,  every  one 
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"  Ah,  Felix  !  come  to  me  !  "  cries  Patricia,  in  an  agonised 
tone. 

She  has  got  into  some  small  hobble  with  her  skates,  and 
looks  prettily  distressed.  Felix  having  skated  to  her  assist- 
ance, she  gives  him  her  hand  as  a  reward,  and  both  go 
flying  with  graceful  motions  over  the  frozen  water.  It 
strikes  Felix  with  a  sort  of  grim  amusement  that  this  very 
lovable  girl,  bereft  of  her  own  sweetheart,  feels  for  him  a 
pity  that  is  akin  to  a  sisterly  love  at  least,  and  has  taken 
him  under  her  tender  protection. 

Imogen,  who,  as  in  duty  bound,  is  skating  with  Lord 
Clanbrassil,  at  this  moment  passes  them.  Patricia's  dark 
face  is  lit  up  with  pleasurable  excitement,  and  Felix  is 
laughing  at  one  of  her  lively  sallies,  and  looking  with  a 
certain  sense  of  admiration  into  her  glowing  eyes.  It  is  all 
over  in  a  little  flash  ;  but  Imogen  is  conscious  of  a  faint 
chill,  and,  slackening  her  pace,  looks  at  her  affianced  husband. 
But  he,  looking  the  other  way  to  where  Penelope  Darnley 
is  hopelessly  floundering  along  beneath  Sandie's  disgusted 
care,  does  not  see  the  glance  of  appeal. 

"Lord  Clanbrassil,"  says  Imogen  very  distinctly. 

She  is  not  in  the  humour  just  now  to  brook  the  very 
smallest  dereliction  of  duty. 

"  Eh  ?"  exclaims  he,  startled.     "  Tired— eh  ?"  anxiously. 

"  Yes.  I  should  like  to  rest  for  a  little  upon  one  of  those 
rugs  on  the  bank." 

"  Well,  we'll  go  there,"  says  he. 

"  It  will  rest  me  more  to  be  quite  alone,"  declares  Imogen 
slowly  but  decisively.  "  I  should  like  to  watch  you  and  the 
others  skating  for  a  little  while." 

"  Whatever  you  prefer,"  agrees  he  good-humouredly. 
Then  suddenly,  and  a  little  nervously,  "  There  is  something 
I  am  always  wanting  to  say  to  you.  I  may  as  well  do  it  now. 
My  name,  you  know  :  you  always  address  me  so  formally. 
Why  can't  you  call  me  George  ?" 

"Is  that  your  name?"  says  she  sweetty.  "A  pretty 
name,  I  think :  I  have  always  liked  it.  I  will  call  you  by 
it,  if  you  wish  me  to  do  so." 

There  is  a  fatigue  in  her  voice  that  she  cannot  altogether 
conquer. 
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"  Do  ! "  entreats  he,  brightening.  "  The  other  name  13 
fo — so  cold.  I  begin  to  hate  it.  It  seems  to  keep  us 
somehow  miles  apart." 

"  Does  it  ?"  She  twists  a  gold  bangle  round  and  round 
upon  her  arm  in  a  slow,  reflective  fashion. 

"  Yes — of  course  it  does.  Just  consider.  How  would 
you  like  me  to  call  you  Miss  Heriot,  eh  ?  " 

"  Ah:  if  that  were  so  ! "  cries  she  suddenly ;  and  then  as 
suddenly  she  checks  herself.  She  draws  her  hand  from  his 
because  it  is  trembling  so,  and  averts  her  face  lest  he 
should  see  the  pallor  of  it. 

"  You  see  ?  it  brings  it  home  to  you,  doesn't  it  ? "  declares 
he  triumphantly,  noticing  nothing,  and  placing  his  own 
construction  on  her  words.  He  is  slow  to  follow  her  at 
any  time.  "Well,  you  will  call  me  George  for  the  future, 
won't  you  ?  " 

She  nods  a  gentle  acquiescence,  but  for  all  that  she  does 
not  do  it ;  and  in  spite  of  the  dulness  with  which  nature 
has  unkindly  endowed  him,  there  is  still  sufficient  pride 
about  him  to  make  her  studied  avoidance  of  the  more 
familiar  appellation  very  noticeable  to  him,  and  to  prevent 
his  again  entreating  her  to  use  it. 

He  leaves  her  presently,  and  in  a  slightly  offended  frame 
of  mind  skates  idly  down  the  entire  length  of  the  lake.  It 
seems  to  him  at  the  moment  that  it  will  be  a  good  thing 
to  place  some  distance  between  them.  Felix,  whose  eyes 
happen  to  fall  upon  him  as  he  urges  on  his  wild  career,  sees 
that  he  is  not  only  surely,  but  swiftly  making  for  a  spot 
marked  "  Dangerous."  A  rotten  post,  now  grown  sadly 
dissipated  in  appearance,  and  inclining  with  a  drunken 
gravity  towards  the  ground,  warns  all  intending  skaters  of 
this  dark  spot;  but,  as  usual,  those  whom  this  warning 
should  most  concern  are  the  last  to  see  it. 

Clanbrassil,  for  example,  skates  bravely  towards  it,  with 
head  erect  and  heart  full  of  love-troubles,  but  with  no  anti- 
cipation of  a  coming  accident. 

Felix  watches  him.  There  possibly  may  be  no  real 
danger  about  the  forbidden  spot ;  and  a  savage  longing  to 
see  this  man,  who  had  robbed  him  of  his  all,  humiliated 
before  his  beloved  seizes    upon    him  with   a  pleasurable 
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strength.  All  at  once  he  beholds  him  in  his  imagination 
dragged  out,  all  dripping,  his  clothes  falling  in  limp  folds 
around  him,  his  hair  hanging  over  his  face — a  shivering, 
most  unromantic  figure — a  sorry  thing,  fit  only  for  the 
laughter  of  the  lookers-on.  Besides,  what  business  is  it  of 
h  is  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  all  the  world  ?  The  man  has 
eyes,  as  well  as  he  ;  let  him  use  them. 

A  second  later  he  is  hurrying  with  all  his  might  after  his 
unsuspecting  rival. 

"  Clanbrassil !  "  he  calls  out  lustily,  when  he  is  still  some 
distance  from  him,  and  shortly  after  seizes  him  by  the  arm, 
and  by  sheer  force  brings  him  to  a  standstill.  The  sudden 
collision  nearly  upsets  them  both. 

"  Anything  the  matter  ? :'  asks  Clanbrassil  vaguely,  try- 
ing to  keep  his  balance  and  barely  succeeding.  '■  You  have 
verv  nearly  thrown  me.  Anvthing  wrong,  eh? — -Miss 
Heriot  ?  " 

;' Don't  you  see  where  you  are  going?"  exclaims  Felix 
impatiently,  with  an  ungracious  frown.  He  is  considerably 
out  of  breath,  and  Clanbrassil's  last  two  words  have  added 
to  his  temper.  '•  Have  you  no  eyes  ?  Unless  you  have  a 
fancy  for  being  '  found  drowned,'  or  playing  the  fool 
before  all  these  people,  you  will  keep  away  from  this  corner. 
Can't  you  see  it  is  marked  '  Dangerous  '  I  " 

'•  IST-o  :  can  you  ?  "  demands  his  lordship,  peering  into 
the  twilight  with  undiminished  good-humour.  "  Where, 
eh  ? " 

"  There,"  returns  Felix  curtly,  pointing  to  the  embecile 
post,  which,  indeed,  is  now  so  drooping  as  to  be  of  little  use 
as  a  warning. 

"  Ah  !  by  Jove  !  That  crazy  old  thing  !  Who'd  have 
thought  it  dangerous  ? "  exclaims  Clanbrassil,  laughing. 
"  Never  saw  it  until  this  moment,  I  give  you  my  word.  I 
should  have  gone  straight  on  to  my  destruction  but  for  you. 
Thanks,  awfully,  my  dear  fellow.  I'm  really  more  obliged 
than  I  can  say." 

"  You  needn't,"  returns  Felix,  unpleasantly.  "  It  cost 
me  nothing;  not  the  slightest  inconvenience  even,  as  I 
happened  to  be  coming  this  way.  If  it  had,  I  should  pro- 
bably have  left  you  to  your  fate." 
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"  Oh  no,  you  wouldn't,"  says  Clanbrassil,  amiably.  "  I 
know  you  better  than  that.  It's  deuced  nice  of  you  to 
make  so  little  of  it.  Why,  but  for  you,  I  might  at  this 
moment  be  drowning,  or  freezing  to  death,  or,  at  all  events, 
cutting  a  very  forlorn  figure,  and  before  all  those  girls,  too. 
If  you  haven't  saved  my  life,  you  have  my  reputation,  at 
all  events." 

He  laughs  again,  as  though  in  imagination  a  witness  of 
his  own  discomfiture,  which,  in  the  smallness  of  a  vague 
idea,  seems  to  amuse  him.  Then  he  suddenly  grows  grave 
again. 

"  It  would  have  been  horrid  cold,  eh  'I  "  he  says,  with  an 
appreciative  shiver,  given  to  a  knowledge  of  the  discomfort 
that  might  have  been  his  .  but  for  Felix's  timely  warning. 
"  I  only  hope,"  he  goes  on  with  a  grateful  effusiveness  that 
blinds  him  to  the  real  meaning  of  his  words,  "  that  the  day 
may  come  when  I  may  be  able  to  do  the  same  for  you." 

"  I  hope  it  won't,"  returns  Felix  grimly. 

"  Eh  ?  Oh  !  ah !  just  so  !  Ha,  ha  !  "  cries  his  lordship 
with  a  merry  roar.  "What  an  ass  I  made  of  myself  just 
then,  eh  1  Well,  all  right ;  you  know  what  I  mean,  eh  ? 
I'm  altogether  obliged  to  you  for  keeping  me  from  making 
a  fool  of  myself,  and  before  Miss  Heriot  too  !  " 

Felix,  turning  about  somewhat  abruptly,  skates  away 
into  the  gathering  gloom. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"My  grief  lies  all  within." 

Of  all  these  assembled  on  the  lake,  Imogen  alone  had  seen 
the  p  :ril  that  threatened  Lord  Clanbrassil.  She  had  seen 
him  skating  towards  the  forbidden  spot,  had  started  up  as 
if  to  warn  him  of  the  danger  lying  before  him,  and  had 
been  attracted  by  Fels's  figure,  as  it  dashed  past  her  to 
the  rescue.  Yts,  she  had  seen,  and  had  fully  understood— 
all! 

It  is  an  hour  later.  The  shadows  are  beginning  to  creep, 
and  Lady  Olivia,  feeling  that  she  and  her  contemporaries 
have  suffered  enough  for  the  young  folk  for  one  day,  has 
called  a  meeting,  and  has  declared  her  intention  of  return- 
ing to  a  fireside  forthwith.  She  is  ably  seconded  by  the 
two  other  mothers  of  the  party ;  and,  having  seen  all  the 
skaters  safely  off  the  lake,  departs  for  The  Chevies,  carrying 
with  her  Patricia,  who  is  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the 
evening  post. 

Xow  the  eldest  M'ss  Darnley  being  afflicted  with 
"  nerves,"  and  having  been  told  by  one  of  the  dowagers 
(litfe  Miss  De  Lisle's  mother)  that  she  must  drive  home 
with  Sandie,  who  is  a  notoriously  reckless  driver,  has 
flatly  rebelled. 

"  Go  home  with  Sandie  Pleriot  she  will  not,"  she  declares 
in  a  high  hysterical  key  that  makes  itself  heard  far  and 
near. 

Captain  Heriot  and  Sylvia  Yelverton,  looking  vaguely 
round  for  support  in  this  emergency,  find  Patricia  has  gone 
with  Lady  Olivia,  and  that  Imogen  is  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  Be  sensible,  Penelope,"  says  Mrs.  De  Lisle  severely 
(she  is  Mys  Darnley 's  aunt)  ;  "be  sensible!  Mr.  Heriot 
252 
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has  been  driving,  he  tells  me,  since  he  was  five  years  old. 
He  cannot  be  a  bad  whip." 

"  Then  why  not  entrust  Lilian  to  him  ?  "  demands  Miss 
Darnley  tearfully. 

(Lilian  is  the  fair  De  Lisle.) 

"  Lilian  has  a  bad  headache.  She  is  safer  with  me,"  retorts 
the  dowager  sternly,  casting  a  malignant  glance  at  the 
demure  Lilian,  who  has  been  flirting  disgracefully  the  entire 
day  with  the  penniless  Sandie,  to  the  wrathful  indignation 
of  her  enraged  parent. 

"  Sandie,  say  something,  my  dear  fellow.  Reassure  Miss 
Darnley  in  any  way  you  can,"  entreats  Captain  Heriofc 
anxiously, 

"  I  won't !"  says  Sandie  sullenly.  "  Catch  me  at  it  !  I've 
been  cajoled  into  wasting  half  my  day  with  her  on  the  ice, 
and  I'll  do  no  more.  I  can't  bear  her.  She  clung  to  me 
like  a  limpet,  and  actually  expected  me  to  flirt  with  her.  I 
tell  you  I'd  rather  walk  home  than  drive  her." 

"  Never  heard  such  rubbish,"  declares  Tom,  with  all  a 
brother's  delightful  candour.  "  You're  simply  angry  with 
the  poor  girl  because  you  can't  drive  home  with  that  little 
absurd  De  Lisle,  and  you  quite  forget  she  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.      She  is  a  most  amiable,  good  tempered  girl." 

"  So  she  is  ;  and  the  prettiest  in  the  barony,"  acquiesces 
Sandie  enthusiastically. 

"  Who  ?  I  am  speaking  of  Penelope  Darnley,"  explains 
Captain  Tom  severely. 

"Eh  ?  Ah  !  it  would  take  a  fellow  from  Scotland  Yard  to 
discover  who  you  were  talking  about,"  returns  Sandie  wrath- 
fully  ;  "  and  if  it  is  Penelope  you  are  crying  up  as  good- 
tempered,  I  only  wish  you  had  seen  her  just  now,  when  I 
stumbled  a  bit,  quite  accidentally,  and  she  came  on  her  knees 
on  the  ice.  She  blew  me  almost  into  fine  dust,  sweet  as 
she  is.  The  delightful  skittishness  you  so  much  admire 
deserted  her  then,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  she  looked  as  if  she 
Avould  ha^ft  sworn  at  me  like  a  mosstrooper  had  she  only 
known  how." 

"Well,  you  certainly  can't  go  home  with  Miss  De  Lisle/' 
says  Sylvia  ;  "  her  mother  has  quite  made  up  her  mind  about 
that.'" 
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"  Very  good,"  returns  Sanclie,  shrugging  his  shoulders  : 
"  but  I  just  as  certainly  won't  go  home  with  Penelope." 

How  it  would  have  ended  nobody  knows,  had  not  Miss 
Darnley  herself,  driven  to  extremities,  arranged  matters. 
Going  up  to  her  cousin,  Lord  Clanbrassil,  she  boldly  throws 
herself  upon  his  tender  mercies. 

"  You  are,  I  firmly  believe,  the  only  man  here,"  she 
says,  "who  knows  how  to  drive." 

Having  thus  flattered  his  vanity,  and  enchained  his  at- 
tention, she  goes  on : 

"They  are  condemning  me  to  go  home  with  Sandie 
Heriot  in  that  absurd  little  carriage  that  a  stone  would 
throw  over,  and  with  those  flighty  ponies.  Save  me  from 
such  misery  as  that ;  say  you  will  drive  me." 

"  My  dear  Penelope,  do  not  ask  me  that,"  entreats 
Clanbrassil  earnestly ;  "  you  know  I  have  Imogen  under 
my  care." 

"  My  dear  George,"  returns  Miss  Darnley  desperately, 
"  you  must  drive  me,  or  you  will  have  my  death  to  answer 
for.  I  will  not  trust  myself  to  that  harebrained  boy,  who 
sulks  perpetually,  and  knows  nothing  whatever  of  the 
subtle  workings  of  the  wily  horse.  The  sudden  and 
terrible  boundings  are  as  nought  to  him  !  He  can  see  no 
malice  in  the  cocking  of  the  creature's  ears  !  In  a  word, 
he  fails  to  understand  the  steed,  so  foolishly  misnamed  as 
"noble!"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  George,  that  now  my 
nerves  have  been  raised  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  would  rather 
camp  here  all  night,  and  make  my  lodging  upon  the  cold 
ground,  than  trust  myself  to  anybody  but  you." 

Clanbrassil  casts  a  glance  at  the  ponies  to  be  driven  by 
Sandie,  and  sees  that  they  are,  indeed,  unquestionably  in 
a  very  lively  mood,  and  that  the  small  groom  who  stands  at 
their  head  has  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  hold  them.  They 
are  pawing  the  ground  merrily,  and  are  throwing  little 
flecks  of  foam  right  and  left  from  their  impatient  little 
jaws.  He  thinks  of  Sandie's  ready  hand  with  the  whip, 
and,  looking  once  more  at  his  cousin's  dolorous  counten- 
ance, relents. 

"  But  who  is  to  look  after  Imogen  ? "  he  asks  in  a  troubled 
tone.     "  And  by-the-bye,  where  is  Imogen  J  " 
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11 1  saw  her  go  towards  the  wood  half  an  hour  ago,"  says 
Captain  Hardy,  speaking  in  a  smothered  tone  from  beneath 
the  body  of  a  horse,  where  he  is  busily  adjusting  a  strap ; 
"  somebody  ought  to  follow  her,  and  say  we  are  on  the 
move." 

"  B.eriot,  you  go  !"  exclaims  Clanbrassil  distractedly. 

"  Can't,  my  dear  fellow.  I've  got  my  hands  full,"  returns 
Tom  coolly,  who  has  heard  nothing  of  Penelope's  entreaties, 
and  who,  therefore,  sees  no  reason  why  Clanbrassil  should 
not  himself  go  in  search  of  the  woman  he  affects.  "  Here, 
Felix,  you  are  doing  nothing,"  he  cries  aloud  presently ;  "  go 
and  see  where  Imogen  is,  and  tell  her  we  are  all  going 
home." 

"  Yes,  do  go,  Brown ;  there's  a  good  fellow !"  adds 
Clanbrassil  beseechingly ;  "  and — and  just  explain  to  her — 
will  you  ? — how  it  was  I  was  put  in  for  my  cousin.  She's 
an  awful  nuisance,  poor  thing  !"  says  his  lordship  in  a  heart- 
broken whisper;  "but  what  can  a  fellow  do  when  a  girl 
comes  crying  to  him  !  You'll  see  to  Miss  Heriot,  won't  you, 
and  bring  her  home  safely,  and  tell  her  exactly  how  it  was — - 
eh  ?    Remember  I  leave  her  to  you." 

And  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Clanbrassil  obeys  an 
excited  summons  from  Penelope,  who  has  been  startled  by  a 
swish  of  the  ponies'  tails,  who  are  now  in  mad  haste  to  be 
gone. 

Felix,  feeling  half  benumbed,  looks  after  him.  But  it  is 
too  late  for  refusal  or  retreat  of  any  kind.  The  situation 
has  been  forced  upon  him.  It  is  none  of  his  own  making ; 
yet  he  is,  nevertheless,  compelled  to  accept  it. 

Both  Lady  Olivia  and  Patricia  have  long  since  departed, 
so  that  Felix  finds  himself  literally  deserted  in  his  hour  of 
need,  with  no  possible  chance  before  him  of  being  able  to 
evade  this  tete-a-tete  drive  home  with  Imogen.  From  that 
moment — when  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit  he  had  shown 
her  all  his  heart  and  the  miserable  disappointment  of  it, 
standing  amongst  the  dead  leaves  that  strewed  the  path 
of  living,  glowing  spring — he  had  drawn  back  from  her, 
and  had  sought  in  every  available  way  to  avoid  her  society. 
And  now — now — to  have  her  thrown  upon  his  hands  in 
this  curt  fashion  is  terrible  to  him  1 
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With  a  muttered  protest  against  his  ill-luck,  he  moves 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  the  wood.  A  sense  of  self- 
contempt  is  gnawing  at  him.  Why  had  he  left  himself 
open  to  be  the  victim  of  a  situation  such  as  this?  He 
should  have  left  The  Chevies  the  day  after  his  arrival — 
excuses  are  plentiful  in  these  rapid  times  :  better  still,  he 
should  never  have  come  there  a  second  time. 

He  had  persuaded  himself  that  in  staying  on  he  was  but 
honourably  helping  her  out  of  a  difficulty  ;  but  in  truth  he 
had  been  glad  to  stay ;  glad  to  be  anywhere  within  sound 
of  her  voice,  within  sight  of  her  face,  yet  knowing  all  the 
time  that  he  was  thus  permitting  himself  to  hunger  and 
thirst  for  one  who  was  the  promised  wife  of  another.  Was 
it  manly,  decent,  upright  1  Pah  !  A  loathing  of  himself 
oppresses  and  weighs  him  down.  Yet  his  sin  has  carried 
with  it  its  own  punishment.  If  to  be  absent  from  her  is 
torture,  to  be  present  with  her — to  know  each  hour  by  a 
thousand  little  signs  that  she  belongs  to  Clanbrassil — is 
hell  1 

The  paths  are  covered  with  snow;  the  heavy  branches, 
laden  with  it,  are  bowing  down  before  him  as  he  walks 
mechanically  onwards.  What  is  he  to  say  to  her  when  he 
meets  her?  Perhaps  she,  ignorant  of  the  pressure  laid 
upon  him,  will  imagine  he  connived  at  this  arrangement, 
by  which  he  and  she  are  thrown  into  a  complete  insolation. 
His  colour  rises  as  this  last  odious  doubt  occurs  to  him, 
until  his  very  brow  grows  dark.  Pie  throws  up  his  head, 
and  shuts  his  teeth  with  a  little  click.  The  very  thought 
of  it  has  galled  his  pride  cruelly. 

To  avoid  all  this  mental  misery,  what  can  be  easier ! 
To  turn  round  and  go  home  again,  and  leave  it  impossible 
to  her  to  accuse  him  of  such  baseness — what  can  be 
eimpler  ?  It  is  the  knowledge  that  he  cannot  do  all  thus 
that  kills.  He  must  meet  her — he  must  bring  her  home  : 
there  is  no  one  else.     No  !  there  is  no  escape. 

Even  as  he  so  thinks  he  turns  a  corner,  and  there  is 
Imogen  before  him,  seated  upon  the  fallen  stump  of  an 
elm,  pale,  and  with  a  rather  compressed  expression  round 
her  lips.  On  seeing  him,  the  pallor  gives  way  to  a  vivid 
crimson.     She  moves  slightly,  involuntarily,  as  though  her 
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inmost  desire  is  to  rise  and  leave  him ;  but  with  the  effort 
comes  failure,  and  she  sinks  back  again  upon  her  temporary 
lounge  with  a  quick,  impatient  sigh. 

Misfortune  has  followed  her  into  this  frozen  wood,  and 
indeed  she  is  in  sadder  plight  than  Felix  dreams  of.  With 
a  vague,  unexpressed  desire  for  solitude,  she  had  wandered 
away  from  the  skating-party,  wrapt  in  strange  musings, 
only  to  discover  that  a  wood  in  February  is  not  quite  the 
same  thing  that  it  is  in  June.  She  had  shivered.  Each 
moment  her  thoughts  had  grown  more  gloomy,  With  a 
little  eloquent  movement  full  of  disgust  she  had  at  last  dis- 
continued her  walk,  and  decided  upon  giving  up  her  solitary 
communing  with  a  Nature  so  unsympathetic,  and  returning 
to  where  there  may  be  given  her  a  chance  of  getting  back 
immediately  to  The  Chevies. 

Already,  as  she  looked  around  upon  the  darkening  land- 
scape, it  seemed  to  grow  too  late  to  catch  the  others.  With 
a  sensation  of  sudden  fear  she  broke  into  a  little  run  along 
the  frozen  path.  A  short-lived  run !  Her  foot  coming 
accidentally  upon  a  tiny  pool  of  rain-water  thoroughly  iced, 
she  slipped  and  came  heavily  to  the  ground. 

She  raised  herself  hurriedly,  and  thinking  nothing  of  so 
trifling  an  accident,  once  more  made  haste  to  rejoin  her 
party.  But  presently  a  strange,  unpleasant  tingling  in  her 
right  foot,  that  in  a  few  moments  grew  into  a  prodigious 
pain,  compelled  her  at  last  to  stop  and  seat  herself  upon 
the  fallen  trunk  of  a  tree  close  by.  She  was  in  a  sorry 
state,  maimed,  disabled,  with  no  one  within  call. 

For  fully  half  an  hour  she  suffered  thus  in  mind  and 
body ;  and  then — the  last  man  in  all  the  world  she  would 
have  called  to  her  rescue  suddenly  appeared  to  her. 

The  quick  flush  born  on  his  first  appearance  dies,  ana 
the  old  lovely  but  unloving  paleness  reasserts  itself.  Felix, 
regarding  her,  grows  strangely  angry. 

"  At  last  I  have  found  you !  "  he  says,  with  a  quick 
frown.  There  is  a  suspicion  of  polite  boredom  in  his  eyes 
and  voice. 

"You  have  given  yourself  some  trouble — I  can  see 
that,"  returns  Imogen  slowly.     "  But  why  ?  " 

"  Because  it  grows  late ;  because  the  others  have  all  gone 
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home ;  because  you  should  be  told  of  it  by  someone,"  returns 
he  indifferently,  as  if  not  caring  to  pick  or  choose  his  words. 

"Gone!" — there  is  haughty  disbelief  in  the  glance  she 
turns  upon  him  now.  "  Gone  !  imp  ossible  !  Where,  then, 
is  Lord  Clanbrassil  ?  " 

"  Gone  too,"  answers  Felix,  shrugging  his  shoulders 
nonchantly.  "  His  cousin,  Miss  Darnley,  discovered  she 
had  '  nerves '  at  the  last  moment,  and  refused  to  drive  home 
with  anyone  but  him.     AVhat  could  he  do?" 

He  shrugs  his  shoulders  again,  but  not  even  the  ghost 
of  a  smile  illumines  his  features. 

"Well?  "  says  Miss  Heriot  coldly. 

"  Well,  he  commissioned  me  to  find  you — to  bear  to  you 
his  apologies — to  bring  you  home.  He  bimself  chose  me  as 
messenger."  As  though  unable  to  control  himself,  he  here 
breaks  into  a  short  unniirthful  laugh.  "  Yes,  it  was  me 
he  chose  ! "  he  says. 

"I  do  not  understand  his  treating  me  in  this  manner," 
returns  Imogen,  very  pale  and  proud.  "  But  of  course  ho 
will  explain  later  on ;  you  have  failed  to  do  so." 

"  I  have  told  you  all — there  is  no  further  explanation," 
replies  he  indifferently. 

lie  looks  away  from  her  across  the  snow-clad  valley  far 
below,  and  gives  a  little  slow,  meditative  stroke  to  his 
moustache.  His  manner  is  carelessly  absent,  and  accords 
but  badly  with  the  passionate  sense  of  desertion  that  is 
raging  in  her  breast.  Somehow  this  apparent  coolness  of 
his  adds  fire  to  her  already  smouldering  anger. 

"  And  where  was  Tom — Sandie  ? "  she  asks,  in  a  stifled 
tone. 

She  might  as  well  have  said  openly,  "  Where  was  any 
one  but  you  ?  " 

"  Harassed  with  engagements  they  could  not  break.  I 
alone  seemed  idle.  Your  sister's  early  return  with  Lady 
Olivia  left  me  most  unfortunately  free." 

Miss  Heriot's  teeth  close  upon  her  lips  with  a  certain 
cruelty. 

"  Y'our  candour  is  remarkable,"  she  says.  "  Let  me  at 
least  imitate  it  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  am  sorry  they  com- 
pelled you  to  come." 
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"  So  am  I,"  returns  Felix,  unmoved.  "  It  was  none  of 
my  doings,  believe  me.  I  beg  you  to  understand,  Miss 
Heriot,  that  if  I  could  have  avoided  this  meeting,  I  would 
have  done  so."  Anyone  might  see  what  a  powerful  control 
he  is  laying  upon  himself.  Then  all  at  once  he  bursts  out : 
"  Do  you  imagine,"  he  cries  vehemently,  "  that  I  sought 
this  interview  1  I  tell  you  I  would  have  done  anything  to 
avoid  it !     It  was  abhorrent  to  me  !  " 

"Why  do  you  say  so  much?  I  know  it,"  replies  she 
calmly.  "What  I  do  not  know — what  I  cannot  under- 
stand— is,  why  you  are  here  and  Clanbrassil  absent :  I  am 
thinking  only  of  that,  believe  me." 

"  I  thought  " — coldly — "  I  had  explained  everything — his 
enforced  desertion  and  my  presence.  Pray  do  not  blame 
Clanbrassil !  "  He  lowers  his  eyes,  and  a  little  mis- 
chievous smile,  as  cold  as  it  is  cruel,  curves  the  corners  of 
his  lips.  "  I  shall  feel  always  as  if  I  were  to  blame  should 
a  lover's  quarrel  arise  out  of  this  meeting." 

Imogen  grows  deadly  white ;  to  control  one's  blood  is 
difficult.  She  makes  him  no  answer,  but  laying  her  hand 
against  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  brings  herself  to  a  standing 
posture. 

"  It  grows  late,"  she  says  simply. 

The  movement,  however,  has  caused  ber  face  to  flush 
with  a  pang  of  keenest  pain.     Felix  is  quick  to  notice  it. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Have  you  hurt  yourself  ? "  he  asks 
hurriedly. 

"  I  have  bruised  my  foot  slightly  in  some  awkward  way ; 
but  it  is  nothing,"  returns  she  icily. 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  let  me  help  you " 

"  No,  thank  you.  I  can  walk  quite  well  without  any 
assistance. 

So  she  does,  for  a  little  bit ;  then,  in  spite  of  all  her 
heroism,  a  faint  groan  escapes  her. 

"  You  are  suffering,"  says  Felix  anxiously ;  "  why  do  you 
deny  it  ?  What  have  you  done  to  yourself  ?  Was  it  now, 
when  you  got  up  from  that  fallen  trunk,  or " 

"  No  ;  it  was  about  half  an  hour  ago  it  happened.  It  is 
a  mere  strain  of  the  muscles,  I  imagine,  and  will  be  of  no 
consequence  whatever.  Where  is  the  carriage  to  meet  me  ? " 
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"  At  the  end  of  this  pathway,  where  the  road  joins  ifc. 
In  the  meantime,  I  would  advisa  you  to  sit  still  until  I 
can  bring  you  assistance." 

"  You  overrate  my  pain.  I  assure  you  there  is  no  neces- 
sity," returns  she  ungraciously. 

She  hobbles  on  a  little  way,  but  her  face  grows  ghastly. 
To  him  this  is  the  keenest  torture. 

"  Why  will  you  do  yourself  this  great  injury  ?  "  he  ex- 
claims at  last  angrily.  "  Do  you  know  what  it  will  lead 
to  ?  I  implore  you  to  be  careful  !  Or  " —  he  looks  clown 
at  her  unwillingly — "  shall  I  carry  you  ?  I  think  it  will  be 
better.  I  dare  say" — with  a  glance  at  the  winding  path 
that  lies  between  them  and  the  waiting  phaeton — "  I  could 
carry  you  so  far  without  breaking  down." 

"  I  have  told  you  that  I  can  walk,"  says  Imogen 
decisively. 

Her  mouth  is  pale  with  pain,  but  she  will  not  give  in. 
He  has  drawn  her  hand  upon  his  arm  in  a  manner  that 
prevents  objection,  and  she  lets  it  remain  there,  but 
plainly  under  protest.  The  path  is  uneven,  and  rough 
with  little  loose  stones  here  and  there.  Felix,  watching 
every  step  she  takes  with  a  heart  sick  with  anxiety  for  her, 
sees  with  anguish  that  she  has  stumbled  over  one  of  those 
loose  pebbles,  and  is  silently  enduring  agonies. 

"What  obstinacy  this  is  !  "  he  exclaims,  stopping  short. 
"You  are  acting  as  one  without  sense.  Give  in,  can't 
you  ? — if  only  for  your  own  sake.  If  you  will  only  give 
me  permission  to  take  you  in  my  arms  to  the  end  of  this 
path,  see  what  suffering  it  will  spare  you — and  me  !  J  t  is 
only  a  few  yards :  the  distaste  you  may  experience  will 
la-t  but  for  a  moment." 

"  I  prefer  the  pain  of  this  moment,"  returns  she  with 
a  curious  smile. 

"  As  you  will,  then,"  says  Felix  with  a  shrug ;  "  but  if 
it  is  so  distasteful  to  you  to  be  helped  by  me,  I  should 
advise  you  to  rest  here  until  I  go  horns  and  bring  Lord 
Clanbrassil  to  you." 

"Not  Clanbrassil,"  interrupts  she  so  hastily  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  anger  is  in  her  heart  for  that  unfortunate 
man, 
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"  It  is  absurd  to  blame  him  for  what  has  happened," 
says  Felix  steadily  ;  "  ho  could  not  possibly  help  it.  Any 
one  would  have  acted  quite  as  he  did." 

"  Have  you  constituted  yourself  his  champion  ? "  asks 
she,  with  a  little  flash  from  her  large  eyes  that  are  now 
dark  and  brilliant  with  pain. 

She  has  sunk  again  upon  the  bank  close  by,  and  has 
drawn  the  swollen,  injured  foot  as  much  out  of  sight  as 
possible. 

"  I  think  it  necessary  you  should  know  the  truth,"  re- 
turns he  calmly.  "  Clanbrassil,  you  should  remember,  when 
sending  me  upon  this  errand,  was  not  aware  that  any  mis- 
fortune had  befallen  you." 

"  Ah  ! "  cries  she,  as  a  sudden  terrible  twinge  of  pain 
shoots  through  her ;  "  how  I  wish  he  had  known  !  " 

"This  is  horrible  !"  exclaims  Felix,  turning  pale.  "I 
should  not  have  let  it  come  to  this.  I  implore  you  to  take 
pity  on  yourself.     Let  me  carry  you  !" 

"  No,  no  !"  she  murmurs  vehemently. 

She  makes  an  effort  to  rise  once  more ;  and  even  as  she 
does  so,  the  last  vestige  of  her  colour  departs  from  her  cheeks 
and  she  falls  forward  into  his  arms  in  a  dead  faint. 

Felix  feels  the  blood  mounting  to  his  brow  as  his  embrace 
enfolds  her.  Now,  for  this  one  moment  at  least,  she  is  his. 
Her  head  has  dropped  against  his  arm ;  and  her  perfect 
face,  lovely  even  in  its  pallor  and  its  insensibility,  is  uplifted 
to  his.  The  long,  dark  lashes  trail  upon  the  cheek  ;  the 
haughty  lips  have  lost  their  coldness,  and  now  look  calm  and 
sweet  and  placid  as  might  those  of  the  dead. 

An  uncontrollable  longing  to  gather  her  to  his  heart  and 
press  his  lips  to  those  mute  ones  beneath  (that  now  for  the 
first  time  seem  to  smile  kindly  at  him)  takes  possession  of 
Felix.  So  strong,  so  wild  in  this  longing  that  he  bends 
over  her  ;  his  heart  is  beating  madly  ;  almost  his  face  has 
touched  hers,  when,  as  if  stricken  by  some  mortal  blow,  he 
draws  back. 

Her  very  helplessness  has  appealed  to  him.  "With  a  sense 
of  horror  at  the  nearness  of  his  guilt,  he  takes  her  up  in 
his  arms,  and,  with  a  set  mouth  and  stern  brow  that  speak 
of  deepest  self-reproach,  he  carries  his  beloved  burden  up  the 
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woodland  path  to  where  he  hopes  the  turn  will  reveal  to  him 
the  waiting  groom  and  carriage. 

It  is  a  long,  rambling  path,  and  once  or  twice  it  occurs  to 
Felix  that  it  seems  even  longer  than  it  really  is.  He  is  a 
strong  man,  but  a  full-grown,  healthy  young  woman  is  no 
light  weight ;  and  it  is  no  disgrace  to  his  manhood  to  confess 
that  when  at  last  the  end  of  the  path  is  reached,  he  is  rather 
glad  than  otherwise.  To  hold  your  beloved  in  your  arms  is 
one  thing  \  to  have  to  carry  her  for  half  a  mile  is  quite 
another. 

As  yet,  the  turn  that  hides  them  from  the  road  hides  them 
also  from  the  carriage  and  the  groom's  eyes.  Felix,  unwilling 
to  make  the  situation  known  to  the  servant — fearing  gossip 
later  on  that  would  certainly  wound  Imogen,  pauses  ner- 
vously to  think  what  is  best  to  be  done. 

As  he  hesitates,  she  stirs  slightly  in  his  arms,  and  a 
warmer  colour  creeps  slowly  into  her  lips.  Kneeling  gently 
on  one  knee,  Felix  places  her  tenderly  upon  the  high 
sloping  bank  that  skirts  the  path,  and,  still  supporting  her, 
rests  her  figure  against  the  trunk  of  a  huge  beech-tree. 

A  tremulous  sigh  escapes  her,  and  a  little  swift  flutter 
runs  across  her  lids.  Even  as  Felix  (supporting  her  against 
a  heart  that  now  is  beating  madly  with  a  painful  uncer- 
tainty as  to  how  she  will  accept  the  service  he  has  done 
her)  watches  her,  the  heavily  fringed  lids  uplift  themselves, 
and  Imogen's  eye.s  look  earnestly  into  his. 

There  is  something  at  once  so  vacjue,  so  far  away,  yet  so 
intense  in  this  glance  that  Felix  colours  hotly. 

"  It  is  you,"  she  says  at  last,  slowly  and  very  softly. 
She  has  hardly  yet  returned  from  the  land  where  her 
spirit  has  been  wandering. 

"  Yes." 

"  What  was  it— did  I  faint  ? " 

"That  is  too  important  a  word  for  it.  You  lost  con- 
sciousness for  a  few  moments;  nothing  more." 

"And — how  did  I  come  here?"  with  a  languid  glance 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  long  path  up  which  he  had  born« 
her. 

"  I  brought  you,"  returns  he  steadily.  "  It  could  not  bi 
avoided.     You  must  forgive  me ;  I "  he  pauses  :  "  if 
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there  had  been  any  ^ther  way,  I  would  have  spared  you — 
that." 

"  You  have  been  very  kind,"  returns  she  gently.  She 
sighs  again. 

"  The  carriage  is  round  that  corner.  If  you  could 
manage,  with  my  assistance,  to — to  walk  to  it,  I  think  it 
would  be  better,"  says  Felix  hurriedly. 

It  is  terrible  to  him  to  be  alone  with  her  when  she  is  in 
this  softened  mood. 

"Yes,  much  better."  exclaims  she  quickly,  awaking 
suddenly  into  a  fuller  life.  A  faint  blush  dyes  her  cheeks  ; 
she  looks  at  him  very  eagerly.  "  I  should  not  like — 
mamma  would  he  frightened  if  she  knew  I  had  fainted," 
she  says,  in  a  low  tone. 

The  blush  has  deepened  on  her  face  ;  there  is  something 
in  her  expression  that  tells  him  she  knows  he  has  read 
between  the  lines  of  this  speech. 

"Naturally.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  Lady 
Olivia,  or  anyone,  should  ever  hear  about  it,"  he  replies 
coldly.  He  had  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  laying  that 
slight  emphasis  upon  the  "anyone."  "And  now.  do  you 
feel  strong  enough  to  venture  ? " 

He  bends  over  her.  Laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
she  rises,  with  some  help  from  him,  to  her  feet;  and  with 
his  arm  almost  round  her,  manages  to  reach  the  waiting 
phaeton. 

"  Miss  Heriot  has  sprained  her  foot,"  says  Felix  to  the 
groom,  and,  with  a  slow  but  dexterous  movement,  he  lifts 
her  and  lays  her  down  amongst  the  cushions  he  has  ar- 
ranged, for  her ;  the  groom  springs  in  at  the  back ;  the 
stout  little  cob  starts  off  at  a  brisk  trot,  and  they  are  on 
their  homeward  way. 

It  is  a  singularly  silent  drive.  Once  he  turns  and  asks 
her  if  she  is  cold,  and  she  answers  "  No  I"  in  a  constrained 
fashion,  without  lifting  her  eyes.  Something  in  her  tone 
belies  her  words,  and  Felix,  with  an  involuntary  longing 
to  know  the  truth,  lays  his  hand  suddenly  upon  one  of  hers 
that  is  lying  ungloved  upon  the  bearskin  that  covers  her. 
It  is  cold  as  ice.  With  a  smothered  ejaculation  Felix  takes 
up  a  huge  wrap,  and  envelops  her  in  it,   folding  it  round 
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and  round  her  with  a  stern  strength  that  refuses  to  listen 
to  the  low-toned  protests  she  is  uttering.  She  does  not 
throw  off  the  wrap,  however,  until  they  draw  up  at  the 
hali-door  of  The  Chevies. 

Here  Felix  would  have  helped  her  to  alight,  but  she 
shrinks  from  him ;  and  Captain  Heriot  hurrying  forward 
at  the  moment  from  under  the  portico,  she  entrusts  herself 
to  him,  and  hobbles,  with  the  help  of  his  arm,  into  the 
house  and  upstairs  to  her  own  room. 

Doctor  Bland  being  fortunately  upon  the  spot,  examines 
her  foot  at  once,  and  having  pronounced  the  injury  to  be 
"  painful,  but  not  serious,"  Imogen  declines  to  go  to  bed. 

"  No ;  she  will  be  very  quiet,  very.  She  will  lie  upon 
the  lounge  in  Lady  Olivia's  boudoir,  and  will  promise  not 
to  stir;  but  if  the  others  might  come  and  sit  with  her 
after  dinner,  it  would  be  a  comfort  and  relieve  the 
monotony  of  it ;  and  she  would  not  stir,  really — not  once." 

Doctor  Bland,  being  a  victim  to  her  blandishments, 
gives  in  to  this ;  and  by-and-by  her  mother's  boudoir  is  as 
gay  with  light  and  laughter  as  ever  was  the  now-deserted 
drawing-room  downstairs.  After  dinner,  all  the  guests 
had  gathered  there,  rather  amused  than  otherwise  at 
having  their  tea  given  them  in  such  a  little  cosy,  dainty, 
blue-satiny  affair,  where,  for  the  most  part,  huge  downy 
foot-stools,  clothed  in  all  the  most  impossible  shades  in 
plush,  took  the  place  of  the  more  orthodox  chairs.  And 
yet  not  quite  all  had  elected  to  enter  this  little  paradise. 
Sandie  is  absent,  and  Miss  De  Lisle,  who  has  for  once 
escaped  from  her  mother's  clutches,  and — Felix  Brown. 

Clanbrassil  had,  of  course,  been  the  first  to  see  Imogen 
after  her  accident  became  generally  known.  He  had  been 
silent  and  low  spirited  all  through  dinner,  as  a  true  lover 
should  be,  and  had  hurried  upstairs  immediately  after- 
wards to  bend  over  her  and  express  again  the  real  grief 
he  is  feeling  and  the  regret  that  is  consuming  him.  She 
is  looking  lovely  amongst  her  crimson  satin  cushions,  with 
her  fair  hair  a  little  loosened,  and  the  flush  of  a  now-dying 
pain  upon  her  cheeks;  but,  though  calm  and  gracious  as 
usual,  Clanbrassil  finds  her  a  little  distraite,  and  moves 
away  from  her  couch  presently,  with  a  last  entreaty  that 
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she  will  be  careful  to  retire  early  and  avoid  all  feverish 
symptoms. 

But  ten  o'clock  finds  her  still  up,  and  still  strangely 
wide-eyed,  and  flushed  and  restless. 

"  Darling,"  murmurs  Lady  Olivia,  whispering  to  her, 
"  don't  you  think  bed  is  the  best  place  for  you  ?  You  are 
looking  so  feverish,  and  I  know  you  are  suffering  pain. 
Let  me  persuade  you  to  do  what  is  wise.  Surely  you  have 
stayed  up  long  enough  to  ensure  a  good  night's  rest." 
Then,  as  if  with  a  sudden  inspiration — "  Are  you  waiting 
for  anyone  ?  Would  you  like  to  see  Clanbrassil  again  be- 
fore Varian  comes  ? " 

Varian  is  the  maid. 

"  No— no  !  "  declares  Imogen — quickly,  eagerly — blushing 
vividly  as  she  speaks.  "  I  want  no  one.  But  I  am  not 
tired  yet.     I  feel  so  well,  so  wakeful.     Do  not  press  me  to 

go  yet" 

There  is  something  that  might  almost  be  termed  plead- 
ing in  her  whole  ah. 

"  I  do  hope  you  won't  overdo  it,"  breathes  Lady  Olivia, 
with  a  little  sigh.     "  But  you  loolc  tired  !  " 

She  tucks  the  filmy  shawl  that  is  burdening  Imogen's 
shoulders  still  more  closely  round  her,  and  turns  away.  As 
she  does  so,  the  sound  of  footsteps  in  the  corridor  outside 
can  be  heard.  Even  nearer  and  nearer  they  come  until 
they  reach  the  door,  and  then — they  pass  it !  At  the  same 
time  a  clear  ringing  laugh  full  of  gaiety  reaches  the  ears  of 
those  in  the  boudoir.  It  is  an  irrepressible  laugh,  rich  in  joy. 

"  Do  you  know,"  says  Penelope  Darnley,  with  that  little 
air  of  laying  down  the  law  that  belongs  to  her,  "  I  do  think 
Mr.  Brown  has  one  of  the  most  perfect  laughs  I  ever 
heard.     There  is  no  humbug  about  it !  " 

She  glares  round  upon  her  companions  as  if  to  suggest 
the  dark  possibility  of  there  being  considerable  humbug 
about  them. 

"  Mamma ! " — Imogen  had  risen  upon  her  elbow  a 
moment  ago,  but  nows  sinks  back  again  as  if  exhausted, 
"  you  were  right,''  she  says,  with  a  languid  smile,  as  Lady 
Olivia  looks  down  at  her  with  troubled  eyes.  "  I  am  tired. 
I  should  like  to  go  to  bed  now — after  all ! " 


CHAPTER  XXVT. 

"  Tlie  forest  music  is  to  hear  the  hounds 
Kend  the  thin  air,  and  with  a  lusty  cry 
Awake  the  drowsy  echo,  and  confound 

Their  perfeet  language  in  a  mingled  voice," 

"  Imogen,"  says  Sir  Hugh,  about  three  weeks  later  on,  "if 
you  really  mean  hunting  to-morrow,  you  will  have  to  be  up 
betimes,  I  can  tell  you.  We  shall  have  to  start  more  than 
usually  early.  Ogley's  Farm  is  about  the  farthest  meet  we 
have." 

"  I'll  be  ready,"  Imogen  assures  him,  with  a  faint  smiling 
nod. 

True  to  her  word,  she  is  in  the  breakfast-room  next 
morning,  long  before  the  others,  equipped  perfectly  for  the 
day's  chase,  even  to  the  dainty  riding-whip  with  its  jewelled 
handle  a  present  from  Lord  Clanbrassil. 

Felix  is  the  first  to  follow  her. 

"  What  you  !"  he  exclaims  with  genuine  surprise.  "  I 
hardly  expected  you  would  show  at  all  at  such  an  ungodly 
hour." 

"  It  is  an  excitement ;  I  like  it.  The  very  early  morning 
has  always  had  its  charm  for  me." 

"  I  have  not  asked  you  about  it  for  the  last  day  or  two, 
but  is  your  foot  quite  well  now  V 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you." 

Clanbrassil,  entering  the  room  at  this  moment,  puts  an 
end  to  all  further  civilities.  He  had  ridden  over  from  his 
own  place,  and  Sir  Hugh  appearing  upon  the  scene  almost 
in  his  train,  they  go  to  breakfast  and  start  for  the  distant 
meet  directly  afterwards  ;  Miss  Heriot  and  the  legitimate 
lever  riding  on  well  in  front,  Sir  Hugh  and  the  discarded 
lover  bringing  up  the  rear. 
266 
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On  their  way  they  fall  in  with  Sylvia  Yelverton,  attended 
only  by  a  groom  (Captain  Heriot  rejoined  his  regiment 
quite  a  week  ago),  who  calls  aloud  to  them  gaily  that  she  has 
come  this  route  with  the  express  hope  of  meeting  them,  and 
is  therefore  for  once  in  her  life  (saucily)unfeignedly  glad  to 
see  them. 

"  But  what  has  happened  to  you,  O  knight  of  the  rueful 
countenance  V  she  asks  Felix  mischievously,  having  drawn 
rein  beside  him. 

"  Do  I  then  look  as  though  I  were  in  sorry  case  ?"  demands 
he,  smiling.  "  Madam,  for  once  you  err  !  It  is  the  morning 
mist  that  is  playing  a  treacherous  game  with  your  usually 
brilliant  eyes." 

"No."  Sylvia  shakes  her  bonny  head  with  a  little 
empathic  meaning.  "  I  am  not  blinded  by  anything.  Come, 
what  is  it  ?  Have  you  a  presentiment  that  you  will  be  slain 
to-day,  or  does  some  other  evil  menace  you  ?  The  signs  of 
woe  upon  your  face  speak  loudly.  Something  cruel  threatens 
you." 

"  Ah,  if  you  know  your  fault,  why  do  you  not  try  to  cure 
yourself  of  it  ? "  says  Felix  tenderly  "  Why  will  you  persist 
in  this  cruelty  of  which,  as  you  say,  I  am  the  victim  ?  " 

Sylvia  casts  a  little  sudden  glance  at  him  from  under  her 
long  lashes,  and  then  they  both  burst  out  laughing.  Almost 
immediately  afterwards  they  come  within  full  view  of  the 
hounds  as  they  stand  clustered  together  in  the  hollow, 
seeming  for  the  most  part  one  seething  mass  of  spotted 
skin  and  restless  waving  tails. 


It  is  two  hours  later,  and  Miss  Heriot,  with  heightened 
colour  and  warmed  blood,  is  riding  excitedly  over  every- 
thing that  comes  in  her  way  to  the  occasional  music  of  the 
running  hounds. 

Down  the  hill  right  opposite,  deep  into  Spinners'  valley, 
has  disappeared  the  good  dog-fox.  It  is  already,  even  as 
far  as  it  has  gone,  a  run  to  be  remembered  for  many  a  day, 
and  dire  and  signal  have  been  the  instances  of  those  who 
have  come  to  grief.  Sir  Hugh  is  riding  well  forward,  and 
Sylvia  Yelverton  is  holding  her  own  on  the  gallant  little 
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chestnut  tli&v  lias  carried  her  well  and  safely  for  many  a 
day. 

Lord  Clanbrassil  had  come  a  severe  cropper  about  half- 
an-hour  ago,  but  had  picked  himself  up  and  pulled  himself 
together  again  like  a  good  one,  and  is  now  steaming  down 
the  incline  to  the  left  with  the  evident  intention  of  making 
up  for  lost  time. 

The  pace  all  through,  since  first  they  broke  cover,  had 
been  distinctly  hot,  and  but  few  at  this  moment  survive  to 
tell  the  tale.  It  is  left  to  some  dozen  or  so  to  be  in  at  the 
death,  out  of  the  good  troop  that  rode  forth  in  the  morn- 
ing, filled  with  a  brave  desire  to  do  or  die.  Some,  finding 
the  race  to  be  only  to  the  swift,  had  wisely  drawn  rein 
very  early  in  the  day,  and  had  solemnly  plodded  home 
again;  others,  more  adventurous,  and  filled  with  a  gallant 
but  most  mistaken  fury,  had  trusted  to  fortune  (that  fickle 
jade !)  to  bring  them  safely  through  their  brooks  and 
hedges,  and  had  come  to  a  violent  end.  Of  these  last 
most  of  them  are  now  either  sitting  or  standing  in  water, 
dripping  from  elbows  and  knees,  lamenting  their  fate,  and 
cursing  their  goddess  in  terms  the  most  unmeasured. 

Of  those  who  still  are  holding  on,  the  greater  part  are 
riding  to  Imogen's  left,  down  deep  in  the  bosom  of  Milner'a 
Chase ;  to  her  right  rides  only  one,  and  that  is  Felix. 

A  passionate  lover  of  sport  of  all  kinds,  and  specially 
addicted  to  hunting,  the  keenest  enjoyment  that  Felix 
knows  is  to  have  a  good  horse  under  him,  with  the  certainty 
of  a  hard  day's  run  in  view.  To-day  his  mount  is  undeni- 
able, and  he  grows  almost  happy  again. 

Half-an-hour  ago  he,  too,  made  a  false  move  that  left 
him  something  in  arrear,  and  now  he  is  crashing  through 
and  over  everything  that  comes  in  his  way  to  regain  his 
former  position.  Sir  Hugh,  who  is  an  old  and  wary  horse- 
man, has  sailed  along  from  the  beginning  straight  in  the 
line  of  victory,  without  a  moment's  swerve  to  left  or  right. 

Just  as  Felix  catches  sight  of  him,  and  knows  himself 
to  be  once  more  on  the  right  tack,  he  finds  he  is  on  the 
same  ground  with  Miss  Heriot,  only  considerably  higher 
up.  The  field  is  growing  sparser  every  moment ;  most  of 
the  horses  have  given  in  by  this  time,  and  only  the  real 
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Stayers  are  now  showing  any  game.  The  hounds  have 
streamed  over  the  hill  beyond  as  if  in  one  body,  so  mute, 
so  compact  they  run,  whilst  before  them  flies  the  good  old 
fox,  free  from  all  signs  of  damage. 

It  is  a  lengthy  meadow  into  which  Felix  has  dropped, 
straggling  and  untidy  in  form,  and  so  arranged  by  nature 
with  mounds  and  hillocks  that  Imogen,  at  the  lower  end 
of  it,  can  scarcely  distinguish  her  companion  at  the  top. 
Nevertheless,  she  makes  a  shrewd  guess  about  him. 

From  where  she  is  it  is  easy  enough  to  get  into  the  ad- 
joining field  ;  but  from  Felix's  point  of  view  it  is  very 
different.  A  short,  ugly  wall  rises  before  him,  surmounted 
by  a  prickly  hedge,  that  effectually  conceals  from  sight  the 
heavy  fall  on  the  other  side.  Still,  though  decidedly  a  facer, 
it  is  not  an  impossible  take  :  and  Felix,  whilst  quite  under- 
standing the  danger,  determines  to  trust  to  his  horse  to 
carry  him  safely  over,  and,  at  all  events,  to  risk  it,  come 
what  may. 

Imogen,  who  has  let  herself  lightly  into  the  field  through 
a  friendly  gap,  turns  nervously  in  her  saddle  to  see  how  it 
will  end.  She  is  wondering  breathlessly  if  he  knows  of 
the  dip  on  the  far  side,  or  if 

He  is  at  the  wall  by  this  time,  and  sne  can  see  him  give 
his  horse  a  lift.  The  gallant  creature  rises  obediently, 
springs  eagerly,  but  springs  short.  He  lands,  indeed,  at 
the  other  side,  but  in  a  hopeless  way,  and,  plunging  help- 
lessly forward,  brings  himself  and  his  rider  heavily  to 
the  ground, 

Imogen  shuts  her  eyes,  and  presses  her  teeth  so  cruelly 
upon  her  under  lip  that  she  forces  the  blood  to  the  surface. 
By  a  supreme  effort  .she  suppresses  the  scream  that  rises 
so  naturally  from  her  heart. 

When  again  she  summons  courage  to  look  up,  she  finds 
the  horse  has  risen,  and  is  standing  trembling  violently  at 
some  little  distance,  whilst  on  the  grass  lies  motionless  a 
mass  of  brilliant  scarlet  cloth   and  a  gleim  of  sunburnt 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

"  JTeithei  the  sun  nor  death  can  be  looked  at  steadily." 

"  TV'morse  is  as  the  heart  in  which  it  grows  : 
If  tiiat  he  gentle,  it  drops  balmy  dews 
Of  true  repentance." 

She  is  ou  her  knees  beside  him  in  a  moment,  with  her  arms 
round  him.  Her  horse  is  idly  wandering  across  the  field, 
plucking  at  the  bare  tufts  that  winter  has  left  the  frozen 
grass.  She  has  placed  her  shaking  fingers  on  his  heart,  but 
fails  to  detect  there  the  faintest  beat  ?  And  his  brow — it 
is  cold,  and  damp,  and  chill ;  to  her  it  seems  touched  by  the 
awful  hand  of  death. 

A  sense  of  horror  takes  possession  of  her.  Is  he  indeed 
dead  ?  "Will  he  never  speak  again  ?  "Will  those  white  lips 
know  no  unclosing  1  Will  he  never  see  again,  or  hear  the 
common  sounds  of  nature  that  even  now  in  this  terrible 
hour  ring  in  her  ears  ?  Is  he — this  senseless  thing  upon 
her  knees — this  being  so  replete  with  life  but  a  short  five 
minutes  ago — gone  now  beyond  our  following — beyond  this 
world's  life,  and  love,  and  hope  for  evermore  ? 

She  lifts  bis  head  upon  her  lap — alas  !  how  unresisting  it 
is  ! — and  pushes  back  the  hair  from  his  beautiful  forehead. 
She  must  have  lost  herself  a  little  at  this  time,  I  think,  be- 
cause she  begins  to  croon  over  him  as  a  mother  might,  and 
murmurs  to  him  tenderly,  almost  reproachfully,  as  if  half 
believing  that  the  voice  he  had  loved  so  well  yesterday — ■ 
that  cruel  voice — will  to-day  recall  him  from  the  grave. 
She  whispers  to  him,  she  calls  aloud  upon  his  name,  but 
there  comes  to  her  no  answer. 

Presently  she  lifts  her  head  and  looks  around  her  wildly. 
All  is  solitary ;  no  living  being   is  in   sight.     Will  nolody 
come  ?     Is  this  one  field  to  be  the  only  deserted  spot  in  all 
270 
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the  world  ?  Somebody  must  come  soon  ;  but  oil,  how  long 
-—how  long  it  seems  !     Over  that  gap  a  man  might  come, 

or  through  that  gateway,  or She  pauses  in  her  frenzied 

search  for  some  one.  A  terrible  thought  has  struck  her. 
Will  he  who  comes  kneel  just  there,  perchance,  and  lay  his 
hand  upon  her  silent  love's  heart,  and  tell  her  finally  that 
help  is  useless — that  he  is  indeed  as  dead  as  he  appears  to  be 
—-lifeless  within  her  very  arms  ?  Oh  no,  dear  Heaven ;  not 
that  !  Yet  still  let  them  come — come  !  Let  her  only  be 
sure  I 

Oh,  to  speak  with  him  once  more — if  only  for  the  most 
meagre  moment  !  How  much  contrition  she  could  pour 
into  that  little  space  !  She  only  asks  for  time  to  let  him 
know  how  well  she  loved  him  always,  and  to  beg  upon  her 
knees  for  his  forgiveness. 

Is  it  too  late  ?  "Why  does  he  lie  so  silent  at  her  feet  ? 
Surely  that  sweet,  calm  smile  that  breathes  of  life  has  no 
great  sympathy  with  death.  The  majestic  surprise  that  be- 
longs to  death  is  not  his  He  must  be  living !  And  yet, 
even  whilst  thus  hoping  against  hope,  her  courage  gives 
way.  She  leans  over  him,  despair  fresh  gathered  in  her 
eyes.  Is  she  never  to  hear  his  voice  again ;  never  to  see 
the  loving  tenderness  that  lived  in  his  eyes  for  her  alone  ? 

Is  all  the  world  cruel  or  insensible,  that  none  will  come 
to  her  call,  whilst  perhaps  each  precious  moment  is  stealing 
from  him  a  last  irrevocable  chance  ?  "  This  way  madness 
lies  !  "  She  springs  to  her  feet,  and  with  outstretched  arms 
cries  aloud  to  heaven  and  earth ;  yet  no  one  seems  to  hear. 
She  falls  upon  her  hands  again,  and  begins  to  cry  sorrow- 
fully, and  to  wring  her  hands. 

"  Oh,  Felix,  try  to  speak  to  me  !  "  she  sobs  passionately. 

"  Oh,  my  love  !  my  love  !  my  love  !  " 

***** 

Lord  Clanbrassil,  a  minute  or  two  after  the  accident 
occurred,  happening  to  turn  round  in  his  saddle  to  see  if 
Miss  Heriot  is  anywhere  in  sight,  gets  a  full  view  of  the 
later  incidents.  Two  horses  riderless  upon  the  turf  below 
first  attract  his  attention,  and,  raising  himself  upon  his 
stirrups  to  survey  the  ground  more  clearly,  he  notices  in  a 
far  corner,  half  hidden  by  a  pollard,  a  large  dark  blot  upon 
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the  green.     It  may  or  it  may  not  be  two  figures.     At  all 
events,  it  may.     This  is  enough  for  him. 

"  Look  here,  Sir  Hugh  ! "  he  calls  in  stentorian  tones  to 
the  baronet,  who  is  riding  along  as  if  his  life  depended 
upon  it ;  "  look  here,  you  know !  See  that  thing  in  the 
corner  on  your  left !  Anything  wrong,  do  you  think  ? 
Can  you  see  Imogen  anywhere,  eh  ?  " 

"  Imogen  !  She  wasn't  a  hundred  yards  behind  me  five 
minutes  ago,"  replies  Sir  Hugh,  startled;  whereupon  Clan- 
brassil  waits  for  nothing  further,  but  gallops  back  again 
furiously  towards  that  indistinct  shadow  in  the  far  corner. 
Sir  Hugh,  some  instinct  warning  him  of  sure  and  cer- 
tain danger,  gives  up  his  chance  of  glory  and  follows 
him. 

Lying  apparently  lifeless,  with  one  arm  twisted  half 
under  him  in  that  horrible  formless  way  a  broken  limb 
will  take,  lies  Felix.  The  pallor  of  death  is  on  his  face ; 
and  Imogen,  kneeling  beside  him,  holding  his  head  upon 
her  breast,  is  smoothing  his  soft  hair,  and  moaning  over 
him  tender  words  and  entreaties.  Clanbrassil,  coming 
suddenly  upon  this  picture,  feels  his  heart  grow  cold. 

"Imogen!"  he  cries  sharply,  laying  his  hand  upon  her 
arm,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  raising  her  from  the 
ground  ;  but  she  shakes  him  off  roughly. 

"  What  have  you  to  do  with  us  1 "  she  asks  repellently, 
lifting  haggard  eyes  to  his.  "  Go  ! — leave  us  !  You  have 
troubled  us  too  long.  Do  you  see  him  now?  And  I — 
loved  him  !  "  She  leans  towards  Clanbrassil,  and,  as  if 
forgetful  of  everything,  whispers  hoarsely,  "  Do  you  think 
he  is  dead  ?     Not  quite  dead — not  quite,  perhaps  1  " 

There  is  agonized  entreaty  in  her  forlorn  question  ;  but 
suddenly  she  seems  to  forget  all  about  it,  and  turns  back  to 
the  prostrate  man  again,  and  again  pillows  his  head  upon 
her  bosom. 

"  Oh,  Felix,  speak  to  me !  "  she  breathes  desperately. 
"  Hear  me,  darling  !  Have  pity  !  have  pity  ! "  She  breaks 
into  wild  sobs. 

"  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? "  asks  Lord 
Clanbrassil  in  a  cold  tone  full  of  misery,  turcing  to  her 
father.     "  Sir  Hugh,  you  should  know  1 " 
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Sir  Hugh,  who  has  been  employing  himself  with  th8 
prostrate  man,  now  lifts  a  rather  pale  face. 

"  I  suppose,  as  she  has  said  it,  it  is  true,"  he  returns 
simply ;  "  but  I  give  you  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  that 
1  knew  nothing  of  it  until  this  moment.  Some  months 
ago,  long  before  you  proposed  to  her,  she  refused  him. 
I  fancied  that  conclusive,  but  who  shall  know  a  woman  ? 
Why  she  rejected  him,  I  am  as  ignorant  about  as  you  are. 
It  has  been  her  own  affair  from  first  to  last." 

Imogen,  looking  up,  breaks  in  upon  this  explanation. 

"  Is  he  dead? "  she  asks  with  curious  calmness. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear ;  I  hope  not,"  exclaims  Sir  Hugh 
hurriedly.  He  goes  down  upon  his  knees  again,  and 
gently  lifting  Felix,  draws  the  smashed  arm  from 
under  him.  "  A  broken  arm  seldom  kills,"  he  goes  on 
with  a  hopefulness  he  is  far  from  feeling.  He  moves  Felix 
with  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  throwing  back  his  coat 
opens  his  shirt  and  waistcoat,  and  lets  the  chill  wind  make 
free  play  upon  his  throat.  "  Clanbrassil !  the  brandy,"  ho 
whispers  anxiously. 

Clanbrassil,  who  is  almost  as  white  as  the  lifeless  body 
on  the  grass,  kneels  down  beside  Sir  Hugh  in  a  mechanical 
fashion,  and  handing  his  flask,  begins  to  help  him  in  the 
work  of  resuscitation. 

"  How  will  it  be  ?  "  he  asks  in  a  rather  stony  way.  He 
looks  hard  and  strange,  and  as  though  he  has  suddenly 
grown  very  old. 

"  Who  can  say  ? "  returns  Sir  Hugh  with  a  nervous 
shrug.  "  We  must  only  hope  still.  But  I  don't  like  the 
look  on  the  poor  lad's  face  !  I  have  seen  it  before.  You 
didn't  know  little  Dolly  Stuart,  of  the  Coklstreams — eh? 
Before  your  time,  I  dare  say.  Well,  he  had  just  that 
sort  of  calm,  half -smile  upon  his  face,  as  though  defying 
death,  when  they  picked  him  up  stone-dead  off  the  field. 
Military  races  they  were " 

"How  shall  we  get  him  home  ?  "  interrupts  Clanbrassil 
hoarsely.  He  has  not  been  listening.  "  Is  there  no  doctor 
to  be  found  anywhere  ?  I  thought  I  saw  Bland  at  the  meet 
this  morning." 

"  He  waa  called  away  before  the  run — — " 

IS 
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At  this  moment  a  sharp  sound  startles  them.  It  comes 
from  Imogen.  She  is  kneeling,  and  her  face  as  she  lifts  it 
to  her  father's  is  transfigured.  Her  hand  is  on  Felix's 
chest. 

"His  heart  I"  she  cries  aloud  ;  "his  heart  !  /  can  feel 
it  !  " 

True  love,  indeed,  had  proved  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
great  fact.  Her  eyes  are  illumined  as  she  gives  utterance  to 
the  sweet  words,  and  Clanbrassil,  staring  miserably  at  her, 
can  see  the  glorious  light  that  hope  has  kindled  in  them. 
He  looks  at  her,  but  she,  in  truth,  has  forgotten  him — has 
let  him  go  from  her  as  though  he  never  existed .  Her  white 
fingers  are  pressed  closely  against  Felix's  breast  ;  there  is  a 
wild  exultation, in  her  tone  ;  her  breath  is  coming  and  going 
with  a  rapturous  excitement  ;  her  whole  form  is  filled  with 
a  passionate,  glad  expectation.  She  is  altogether  a  new 
creature — a  thing  freshly  born,  when  compared  with  the 
icy  Imogen  of  yesterday  ! 

Sir  Hugh  has  not  noticed  the  alteration  in  her  so  much 
as  the  awakened  lover.  The  former,  bending  over  the  un- 
conscious man,  is  eagerly  searching  for  signs  of  life. 

"She  is  right,"  he  cries  at  last  vehemently.  "It  does 
beat,  Clanbrassil  !      Hurry,  man — more  brandy  !" 

Thus  life,  struggling  back  slowly  and  begrudingly  into 
Felix's  frame,  begins  once  more  its  swift,  sad  course  within 
him.  While  for  Clanbrassil,  turning  away  sick  at  heart  and 
crushed,  what  does  life  hold  ?  Surely  all  its  promises  are 
but  as  rotten  fruits— its  joys  a  snare.  They  began  in 
mockery,  they  find  their  grave  in  bitterness  ! 


It  is  late  the  same  evening  :  the  curtains  are  closely 
drawn,  and  a  very  subdued  lamp  is  burning  on  a  distant 
table.  All  the  cosy  seats  and  cushions  in  Lady  Olivia's 
boudoir  seem  sunk  in  obscurity  ;  even  the  tiny  silver  tea- 
tray,  with  its  gentle  messengers  so  full  of  soothing  proper- 
ties, rests  discarded  upon  its  buhl  table,  and  lets  its  little 
fat  teapot  steam  away  unnoticed. 

Imogen,  sitting  before  the  fire,  with  one  hand  clasped 
eiose  in  Lady  Olivia's,  is  gazing  idly  into  it,  looking  pale 
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and  dejected  in  the  red  light  of  the  flames  that  now  blaze 
up  triumphantly,  and  now  sink  down  again  to  zero,  and 
yet  ever  spring  to  life  again. 

She  is  extremely  pale,  and  her  lips  have  taken  a  pathetic 
curve;  yet,  withal,  there  is  a  touch  of  irrepressible  biight- 
ness  about  her — a  suppressed  but  unutterable  joyousness 
that  betrays  itself  in  spite  of  her  bent  head  and  lowered  eyes. 
An  hour  ago,  Dr.  Bland,  who  had  arrived  very  promptly 
upon  Felix's  arrival  at  The  Chevies,  had  declared  him 
though  considerably  injured,  to  be  out  of  any  immediate 
danger,  and  had  further  assured  the  anxious  inquirers  that, 
with  care  and  time,  his  recovery  will  be  a  certainty. 

To  Imogen  this  news  had  been  as  a  reprieve  to  one 
condemned  1  She  had  buried  herself  in  her  own  apart- 
ments whilst  suspense  remained,  refusing  to  see  anyone, 
and  spending  her  time  walking  feverishly  to  and  fro  with 
unspoken  prayers  within  her  breast,  and  a  miserable  despair 
all  about  her  that  threatened  to  conquer  and  destroy  her. 
Stunned  and  wretched,  and  overpowered  by  the  tremen- 
dous awakening  that  had  come  to  her,  and  that  had  shown 
her  her  inmost  soul,  she  sat  in  the  fast-gathering  twilight 
waiting  for  tidings  that  she  yet  shrank  from  hearing. 

But  when  hope  came  ! — when  her  mother,  sobbing  her- 
self with  joy,  came  to  tell  her  that  all  was  well  for  the 
present,  she  could  find  no  words  in  which  to  express  herself. 
She  only  caught  her  mother  in  her  arms,  and  held  her  to 
her,  and  cried  bitterly. 

Lady  Olivia  had  carried  her  away  with  her  to  her  own  room 
and  there  had  listened  to  a  short  but  earnest  confession 
that  had  come  from  the  girl's  heavily  burdened  heart,  and 
that  breathed  of  an  excess  of  misery  borne  for  the  past  few 
months.  In  silence  the  mother  had  listened  and  wondered 
saying  no  word  of  blame,  but  only  caressing  with  tender,  en- 
couraging fingers  the  fair,  prostrate  head  that  lay  upon  her 
knees. 

Sir  Hugh  on  his  return  had,  of  course,  informed  his  wife 
of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  probably  more — being  carried 
away  a  good  deal  by  his  feelings — describing  everthing  at  a 
wearisome  full  length,  with  a  wind- up  that  declared  he  had 
received  a   mental  shock   not  easily  to  be  forgotten.     He 
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had  been  extremely  fussy  and  discursive  all  through ;  hut 
the  mother's  heart  had  divined  the  grain  of  truth  in  hi3 
farrago,  and  went  out  at  once  in  pitying  love  to  her  child. 

And  now,  here  in  the  dark  night  of  this  cold  unhappy 
day,  a  silence  falls  between  the  mother  and  child,  that  still 
speaks  of  renewed  love  and  confidence  between  them,  and 
of  growing  thoughts  on  either  side  that  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  speech. 

The  door  opening  somewhat  suddenly,  and  the  brusque 
pushing  aside  of  the  thick  curtain  that  guards  it,  rouse 
them  from  their  reveries. 

A  moment,  and  a  servant  stands  revealed. 

"  Lord  Clanbrassil's  compliments  to  Miss  Heriot,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  her  for  a  few  minutes — in  the  north 
drawing-room,"  adds  the  careful  domestic. 

Imogen  grows  ghastly  pale.  She  lowers  the  hand  that 
holds  her  fan  until  it  lies  prone  upon  her  knee.  Why  should 
it  be  in  anyone's  power  to  say  that  it  trembled  % 

"  I  shall  be  down  directly,  Thomas,"  she  says,  quite  calmly 
though  she  is  shaking  in  every  limb.  Then,  when  the  door 
is  closed  again,  she  turns  desperately  to  her  mother,  "  0 
mother  !  "  she  cries,  "  what  can  I  say  to  him  1  He  saw  all ; 
he  knows  all  !     What  must  he  think  of  me  ?  " 

"I'll  go!"  says  Lady  Olivia  heroically.  "I'll  take  it 
all  upon  myself.     I'll  explain  to  him  how — • — " 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  interposes  Imogen  mournfully.  "  I  am 
the  one  in  fault.  I  must  be  the  one  to  confess  it.  Yes,  / 
must  go  to  him." 

"  Well,  do  take  a  cup  of  tea  first,  at  all  events  !  "  entreats 
her  mother,  earnestly,  going  over  to  the  deserted  tea-tray. 
To  her,  tea  is  a  panacea  for  all  evils.  "  It  isn't  very  cold 
yet ;  and  it  is  sure  to  do  you  good." 

"Ah,  nothing  !  says  Imogen,  who  has  risen,  and  is  look- 
ing pale  as  a  ghost.  "  I  feel  as  if  I  should  never  liko 
anything  again.  If  that  feeling  were  only  to  prove  true" — 
with  a  little  faint  smile — "  what  an  amount  of  trouble  it 
would  save  me  !  I  should  die  off  so  simply  and  unobjection- 
ably,  and  presently  be  forgotten." 

"  My  dear,  how  ghastly,  how  unpleasant  a  thought !  " 
exclaims  Lady  Olivia,  in  a  horrified  tone.     She  goes  up  to 
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her  daughter  and  lays  her  hand  upon  her  arm  as  though 
to  assure  herself  of  her  well-being.  "  It — it  isn't  lucky, 
darling,  to  talk  like  that, "  she  says  in  a  frightened  way. 
The  superstitions  of  her  beloved  North  still  cling  to  her. 

"Don't  dwell  on  it;  it  is  all  bombast,"  says  Imogen, 
with  a  self -disdainful  laugh,  "  I  wouldn't  die  really,  even 
if  I  could.  But  " — her  smile  fades,  and  she  sighs  deeply — ■ 
"  I  would  not  go  downstairs  if  I  could  help  it." 

"Take  courage  !"  entreats  Lady  Olivia  tenderly,  looking 
at  her  with  the  fondest  commiseration;  and  then.  "  Take  a 
glass  of  sherry,"  she  says,  as  though  it  were  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  other. 

Wines  of  different  sorts  are  lying  upon  a  distant  table. 
The  guests  at  the  Chevies  are  so  numerous  and  so  diverse 
that  one  never  knows  where  they  may  be  received,  and 
therefore,  with  the  tea,  quaint,  long  lipped  bottles  and 
many  coloured  glasses  are  carried  here  and  there  during 
the  afternoon. 

"  I  want  only  one  thing,"  murmurs  Imogen,  "  and  that 
is,  to  be  back  here  again  with  you,  with  this  terrible  ordeal 
at  an  end." 

"  Well,  if  you  won't  have  anything  else,"  says  Lady 
Olivia  pathetically,  "  at  least  take  my  advice — own  the 
truth  at  once  !  Plain  speaking,  believe  me,  is  ever  tho 
best.  Later  on  he  will  forgive  you  ;  and,  at  all  events,  if 
he  doesn't  he  ought.  That's  a  comfort,  any  way.  To 
have  him  in  the  wrong,  you  know,  will  make  one's  self  so 
right !  And  there's  another  thinsr,  dearest :  what  a  bless- 
ing  it  is,  under  the  circumstances,  that  you  were  not  com- 
pelled to  borrow  that  money  from  him  !  " 

"Yes;  but  I  must — that  is,  I  mean  I  cannot — forget  he 
would  have  given  it,"  says  Imogen,  growing  very  crimson. 

"  Still,  he  made  a  hesitation  about  it."  Lady  Olivia 
grows  unkind. 

"  Yes ;  certainly  there  was  the  hesitation,"  says  Imogen  ; 
and  after  this  Lady  Olivia  has  the  gratification  of  knowing 
that  she  has  given  her  some  little  moral  backbone  wheie- 
with  to  meet  the  impending  interview. 

"  Don't  be  long,"  she  intreats,  as  Imogen  moves  slowly 
towards  the  door.     "  There  isn't  much  to  bo  said,  after  all ; 
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and  remember  how  impatiently  I  shall  be  awaiting  your 
return." 

"  You — you  think  he  will  fully  understand  that  now  all 
is  at  an  end  between  us  ?  "  asks  Imogen,  turning  on  the 
very  threshold,  and  catching  her  mother  anxiously  by  the 
hand. 

"  My  dear,  of  course  ! " 

But  as  she  says  it,  she  feels  a  pang  of  quick  disappoint- 
ment at  her  heart.  Imogen  is  no  longer  poor.  There  is 
no  reason  why  she  should  many  anyone  unless  fancy  com- 
pelled her ;  and  yet  a  titled  son-in-law 

"Go — go,  darling,"  she  says,  giving  Imogen  a  gentle 
pasli.     "  Do  not  leave  him  in  suspense  any  longer." 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

"  I  cannot  speak,  tears  so  obstruct  my  words." 

"  He  that  cannot  forgive  others  breaks  the  bridge  over  which  he  must  pass 
himself.    For  every  man  has  need  to  be  forgiven." 

As  she  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  room  in  which  Lord 
Clanbrassil  is  awaiting  her,  a  sudden  rush  of  memory  al- 
most overpowers  Imogen.  On  that  other  night,  only  a  few 
short  weeks  ago,  she  had  stood  before  him  as  she  stands 
now — alone,  but  under  what  different  circumstances ! 
Then  she  had  come  to  offer  him,  of  her  deliberate  will,  all 
he  counted  dearest  upon  earth — herself.  Now,  she  is 
come  to  deprive  him  of  that  gift.  She  waits  in  silent 
shame  before  him,  judged  and  condemned. 

Has  she  not  given  to  another  what  it  was  no  longer  in 
her  power  to  give  ?  Her  word  passed  that  betrothed  her 
to  Clanbrassil,  she  had  still  openly,  most  dishonestly,  let 
her  heart  stray  into  the  keeping  of  his  rival.  It  is  a 
terrible  moment ;  and  scarcely  daring  to  raise  her  head 
lest  she  should  read  the  just  anger  in  his  eyes,  she  stays, 
shame  stricken,  for  him  to  accuse  her,  her  gaze  bent  sorrow- 
fully downwards.  Her  attitude,  in  spite  of  her  humilia- 
tion, only  serves  to  heighten  her  grace.  She  looks  like  a 
drooping  lily,  a  pathetic  creature,  crushed  but  exquisite. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  says  Clanbrassil  at  last,  in  a 
voice  that  seems  strange  to  her — so  cold  it  is,  so  unloving, 
and  with  all  the  youth  gone  out  of  it.  "  I  thought  it 
better  to  lose  no  time  over  this  affair ;  to  get  it  over  at 
once  j  to  end  this  farce  that  has  been  already  played  be- 
tween us  too  long  !  " 

No  answer  from  Miss  Heriot,  no  movement,  no  sound 
oven,  save  a  little  breath  that  is  almost  a  sob. 
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"  Why  you  should  have  elected  to  treat  me  as  you  have 
done  is  what  I  cannot  understand,"  goes  on  Clanbrassil 
icily.  "  What  great  wrong  had  I  done  you,  that  punish- 
ment so  dire  should  be  laid  upon  me  ?  When,  a  few  weeks 
ago  " — he  breaks  off  sharply,  and  repeats  again  "  weeks," 
as  though  struck  by  the  sound — "  can  it  only  be  weeks  ? "  he 
cries  aloud  ;  "  what  long,  long  years  away  it  seems !  Did 
you  mean,  then,  to  accept  that  paltry  money  as  the  price  of 
your  affection  ?  Affection  !  Pah  !  your  toleration  rather  ! 
Had  I  known  then  what  I  know  now,  I  would  have  flung  you 
from  me  rather  than  let  you  so  degrade  yourself  and  me !  " 

"  Have  you  no  pity  1  "  murmurs  she  faintly. 

"  Had  you  none  1  Did  no  thought  of  the  dreary  future 
you  so  coldly  planned  out  for  us  " — his  face  contracts  as  if 
with  pain  when  the  pronoun,  so  sweet  to  lovers,  falls  from 
his  lips — "  chill  your  heart  at  times  ?  I,  ever  striving  to  gain 
a  love  beyond  me ;  you,  lost  for  ever  in  memories  of  past 
days  that  held  for  you  all  the  sweetness  of  your  life  !  Yet 
the  thing  is  done ;  it  cannot  be  undone.  Of  what  use  is  it 
my  thus  reproaching  you  ?  Go  your  way  without  further 
word  from  me,  since  it  can  no  longer  be  my  way." 

"  If  you  would  but  listen  ! "  she  entreats  feverishly. 

All  the  pride  seems  gone  out  of  her ;  her  beautiful  face, 
white  with  agitation,  is  lifted  imploringly  to  his. 

"  I  have  listened  too  long  already;  if  I  had  never  heard 
you,  I  should  be  to-day  a  different  man.  My  misery  lies  at 
your  door.  Hear  me  ! "  he  cries  aloud,  as  though  beside 
himself,  "  and  understand,  at  least,  what  it  is  that  you  have 
done.  You  have  ruined  completely  the  life  of  one  man, 
and  all  but  wrecked  that  of  another,  just  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  honesty." 

"  Alas  1  to  think  that  you  could  be  so  cruel,"  murmurs  she, 
the  tears  streaming  down  her  cheeks. 

"  It  is  too  late  to  expect  mercy  at  my  hands,"  returns  he  in 
a  stifled  tone. 

He  makes  a  movement,  as  if  to  pass  her.  Timidly  she 
steps  nearer  to  him,  as  if  to  detain  him,  but  firmly,  if  gently, 
he  puts  her  to  one  side.  But  she  will  not  be  thus  repulsed. 
Holding  out  both  her  slender,  trembling  hands,  she  laya 
them  upon  his  arm. 
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"  Ah,  George !  you  cannot  leave  me  like  this,"  she  ex- 
claims, with  deepest  grief.  (It  is  the  first  time  she  has  ever 
called  him  by  his  Christian  name,  and  somehow,  in  some 
strange  way,  it  touches  him.)  "  I  know,  I  confess,  that  in  every 
sense  I  have  behaved  badly,  basely,  cruelly  to  you ;  and  yet 

1 No,  don't  mistake  me,"  cries  she  hurriedly,  seeing 

some  subtle  change  upon  his  face ;  "  I  know  well  you  would 
never  many  me  now,  and  "  (lowering  her  voice)  "neither 
could  I  ever  marry  you,  having  once  shown  you  my  heart. 
There  can  be  no  misconception  about  that ;  but  I  think  if 
you  knew  everything — how  wretched  I  was,  how  hopeless, 
how  essential  it  was  that  the  money  should  be  procured, 
how  terrible  a  thing  it  was  to  me  to  have  to  borrow  it,  and 
how  just  and  proper  a  course  it  seemed,  to  give  myself  in 
exchange  for  it,  having  no  other  means  of  repayment — you 
might  still  despise,  but  you  would  surely  pity  me.  Was 
ever  girl  in  so  sore  a  plight  ?  And,  indeed,  I  was  not  alto- 
gether bad.  Could  you  have  seen  into  my  heart  you  would 
have  read  there  how  real  was  my  determination  to  make  up 
to  you  for  my  innocent  treachery  in  all  ways,  to  be  true  to 
you  as  never  wife  was  before,  to  love  you  eventually,  when 
time  had  mercifully  softened  all  things,  as  I  loved  —  that 
other!" 

She  breaks  down  here,  and  covers  her  face  with  her  hands. 
Her  tears  run  through  her  fingers,  Clanbrassil's  wrath 
melts  before  them  ;  in  truth,  he  has  never  yet  learned  the 
art  of  being  consistently  unkind  to  anything,  and  now,  as 
he  watches  her,  his  wrath,  his  wrongs,  all  die  away  from 
him,  and  a  choking  sensation  in  his  throat  warns  him 
that  his  unfruitful  anger  is  at  an  end.  To  see  her  cry : 
to  know  himself,  now  his  passion  is  at  an  end,  to  be  the 
author  of  her  tears,  is  the  acutest  anguish  to  him.  Who  is 
he  that  he  should  be  the  cause  of  tears  to  her  ? 

"  Don't  do  that,"  he  exclaims  savagely ;  but  this  time 
his  anger  is  so  evidently  directed  against  himself,  that 
Imogen's  grief  increases,  and  she  sobs  right  heartily.  "  Ah  1 
how  could  you  so  have  treated  me?"  he  says  presently,  in  a 
broken  voice ;  "  why  did  you  not  let  me  alone  ?  I  was  un- 
happy then,  indeed ;  but  now  I  am  in  torture.  Then  I 
had  no  hope,  but  you  pressed  that  terrible  thing  into  my 
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bosom,  and  when  it  was  warm  there,  when  it  had  found  its 
home  with  me,  you  killed  it.  You  taught  me  to  believe 
that  things  I  had  deemed  impossible  of  possession  might 
yet  be  mine,  and  when  I  had  permitted  myself  to  listen  to 
you,  you  turned  your  own  teachings  into  a  mockery.' 

"  How  could  I  tell  that  this  would  be  the  end  ? "  asks 
Imogen  in  a  low  voice.  "  All  might  have  been  as  different 
as  I  meant  it  to  be,  had  this  day  never  dawned." 

"  I  do  not  regret  it,"  returns  C'lanbrassil  slowly. 
"  Better  to  wake  from  a  happy  dream  whilst  yet  there  is 
time,  than  rest  in  blissful  unconsciousness  until  the  awaken- 
ing comes  too  late.  Bitter  as  it  is  to  lose  you  now,  it 
would  be  still  more  bitter  to  discover  later  on  what  I 
know  to-day."  He  looks  at  her  very  sadly,  and  then,  as 
though  the  words  are  wrung  from  his  very  soul,  he  says 
slowly,  4i  I  would  we  had  never  met !  " 

Imogen  with  a  little  shiver  lavs  her  face  against  his  arm. 

Alas  !  how  cruel  a  thing  it  has  all  been,  to  him,  to  her,  to 

to 

"  If  I  might  only  do  something,"  she  whispers  despairingly. 

"  That  is  out  of  your  power.  All  you  could  say  or  do 
would  not  obliterate  the  past.  You  are  crying  still,  Imogen," 
raising  her  face  and  regarding  it  mournfully;  "are  you,  then, 
so  very  sorry  for  that  evening's  work  1  "Well,  well " 

He  sighs  heavily,  and  begins  to  walk  restlessly  up  and 
down  the  room,  whilst  she  stands  apart,  twining  her  lingers 
nervously  in  and  out.  The  bitterness  of  her  remorse  just 
now  makes  half,  atonement  for  her  sin  ;  the  very  mildness 
of  his  rebukes,  the  gentle  subduing  of  his  just  wrath,  makes 
more  keen  her  self-contempt. 

"  Why  do  you  no  longer  reproach  me  ? "  she  cries  suddenly, 
as  though  almost  angry  with  him.  "Abuse  me,  speak 
harshly  to  me,  do  anything  but  act  towards  me  as  you  are 
doing  now.  Your  kindness  kills  me.  Not  all  the  cruel 
epithets  you  could  heap  upon  me  would  punish  me  suffi- 
ciently for  what  I  have  made  you  suffer.  Have  you  forgot- 
ten," she  exclaims  vehemently,  "  that  it  was  I  who  actually 
thrust  myself  upon  you  ? — that  it  was  I  who  offered  myself 
to  you  upon  that  fatal  evening,  not  you  who  asked  for  me  ? 
Why  do  you  not  taunt  me  with  all  this  ?  Must  I  put  these 
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cruel  thoughts  into  your  head,  because  you  are  too  noble  to 
imagine  them  of  your  own  accord  1  Ah  !  if  you  would  only 
be  unkind  to  me,  I  should  not  feel  half  so  wretched." 

Clanbrassil  smiles,  but  very  sadly. 

"  I  have  been  brutal  enough,"  he  says  wearily  ;  "  be  con- 
tented. Strange  as  it  may  appear  to  you,  all  the  detesta- 
tion my  heart  held  for  you  has  somehow  disappeared,  leaving 
only  love  and  forgiveness  in  its  place.  I  am  no  longer  angry ; 
I  am  only  sad,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  lonely." 

He  turns  away  abruptly,  and  walks  to  a  distant  window. 

"  However,"  he  says  presently,  speaking  from  the  position 
he  has  taken  up  with  an  assumption  of  cheerfulness  that 
does  not  deceive  her,  "  time,  as  we  know,  cures  all  things. 
I  shall  not  be  such  a  woe-begone  lover  when  next  year  is 
as  old  as  this.  They  say  travelling  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
vapours ;  and  there  is  many  a  foreign  city  about  which  I 
would  do  well  to  jog  my  memory.  But  remember  this," 
— he  comes  back  to  her  now,  a  strange  earnestness  in  his 
tone,  and  lays  his  hand  on  hers — "  whatever  you  do,  whom- 
soever you  may  chance  to  marry,  I  wish  you  all  the  happi- 
ness and  good  fortune  that  may  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
luckiest  mortal." 

"  And — you  are  sure  you  forgive  me  ? "  whispers  she 
tremulously,  clinging  to  him. 

"  Entirely  sure." 

"Think  of  all " 

"  Shall  I  ever  cease  to  think  of  it  ? "  Then,  looking 
keenly  at  her :     "  You  will,  I  suppose,  marry  Felix  ? " 

"  Oh,  no  !  no  ! "  cries  she,  shrinking  from  him. 

"  But  you  love  him !  " 

"  Ah  !  that  is  known  only  to  you — to  papa — to  my 
mother.  He  knows  nothing."  Then,  in  a  low  tone : 
"  From  me  he  will  never  know  it !  " 

There  is  a  long  pause. 

"  I  must  go,"  says  Clanbrassil,  straightening  himself  as 
one  does  who  is  about  to  make  an  effort  that  costs  some- 
thing. 

"  You  are  sure  you  forgive  me  ?  "  asks  she  again,  holding 
his  hand  in  both  of  hers. 

"  With  all  my  heart." 
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"  And  you  will  promise  to  forget  me  soon  ?  and  you  will 
try  to  love  some  other  woman — worthier,  better  ?  " 

"  Where  shall  I  find  her  ?  "  asks  he,  a  deep  yearning 
breaking  through  the  assumed  lightness  of  his  tone. 

"  Too  easily,"  returns  she  sadly ;  "  there  will  be  small 
difficulty  about  that.  When  you  do  meet  her,  promise  ine 
you  will  not  steel  your  heart  against  her,  nor  deem  all 
women  unlovable  because  one  proved  false.  J.  shall  feel 
happier  if  you  will  promise  that." 

"  Be  happier,  then.  I  shall  think  no  woman  false  or  un- 
lovable because  of  you.     And  now — good-bye." 

It  is  all  over  in  a  moment  after  that,  and  Imogen  is  left 
standing  alone  in  the  deserted  drawing-room,  with  only  her 
ewn  thoughts  for  company — those  saddest  of  all  tilings. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

44  One  hour  of  joy  dispels  the  cares 
And  sufferings  of  a  thousand  years." 

"Ait  thou  not  dearer  to  my  eyes  than  light? 
Dost  thou  not  circulate  through  all  my  vein3, 
Mingle  with  life,  and  form  my  very  soul  ?" 

A  ptf.r  all,  Felix  does  not  seem  to  recover  so  rapidly  as  had 
been  expected,  the  internal  injuries  he  has  received, 
though  slight,  telling  upon  him  more  seriously  than  the 
doctors  had  anticipated.  Perhaps,  too,  a  vague  disinclina- 
tion to  take  up  again  the  pangs  and  sorrows  of  his  every- 
day life  has  helped  to  retard  his  return  to  health. 

Mrs.  Brown  had  been  telegraphed  for  on  the  evening  of 
the  accident,  and  had  arrived  at  the  Chevies  early  on  the 
following  morning,  having  travelled  all  night  rather  than 
endure  the  agonies  of  suspense,  though  the  telegram  had 
been  carefully  worded,  and  far  from  hopeless. 

Old  Brown  had  come  with  her ;  but  when  he  had  seen 
his  son,  and  been  recognised  by  him,  and  had  been  assured 
by  the  local  surgeon  and  Lady  Olivia  that  no  immediate 
danger  need  be  apprehended,  had  returned  home  again, 
well  contented  to  leave  his  son  in  his  wife's  and  Lady 
Olivia's  care,  who  tended  him  alternately,  assisted  by  a 
hired  nurse  of  the  most  comfortable  dimensions. 

Upon  the  third  day  Felix  woke  from  his  insensibility, 
and  showed  symptoms  of  decided  improvement.  All  were 
delighted,  and  hope  reigned  in  every  breast.  He  went 
through  the  dressing  of  his  wounds  with  wonderful  com- 
posure and  admirable  stoicism ;  he  knew  everybody,  and 
addressed  his  mother  and  Lady  Olivia  by  name  ;  he  looked 
bright  and  eager — and  by  nightfall  was  in  a  raging  fever  ! 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  tbo  day  was 
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then  summoned  from  town.  What  an  age  It  appeared 
until  the  carriage  brought  him  from  the  station,  and  with 
what  ceremony  they  received  him !  The  poor  mother 
seemed  to  hang  upon  his  very  glances. 

He  came,  and  went  through  a  formula  that  sounded 
exactly  like  what  old  Bland  had  said  when  bereft  of  its 
long  sounding  terms.  He  shook  his  head  a  great  deal — • 
which  was  depressing.  He  looked  so  grave  that  Lady 
Olivia  burst  into  tears.  He  said  his  brother  physician 
(with  a  glance  full  of  overpowering  condescension  at  little 
Dr.  Bland,  who  refused  to  see  it)  had  done  everything 
that  was  necessary  except  for  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so,  and 
so  and  so.  He  took  a  pinch  of  snuff;  implored  the  heart- 
broken mother,  in  a  voice  of  the  deepest  solicitude  and 
the  purest  bass,  not  to  give  way ;  pocketed  his  fee  with  a 
grace  indescribable,  and  went  back  to  town  again,  leaving 
them  all  terribly  alarmed  and  dispirited,  and  expectant  only 
of  the  worst. 

The  sun  that  shines  upon  the  healthy  and  the  sick  alike 
has  stolen  stealthily  into  the  chamber  where  Felix  lies  prone, 
wasted  and  weak. 

It  is  the  seventh  day  since  the  fever  attacked  him,  and 
Lady  Olivia  (who  has  induced  his  sorrowing  mother  to  lie 
down  for  an  hour  or  so),  attracted  by  some  faint  sound 
coming  from  the  bed,  hurries  to  his  side  and  bends  over 
him. 

His  eyes  are  wide  open,  and  staring  at  her.  It  is  grow- 
ing towards  evening,  and  through  the  sunbeams,  which  are 
late  to-day,  the  twilight  is  creeping. 

"  What  is  it,  dear  ?  "  she  asks  tenderly,  more  in  gentle- 
ness than  because  she  expects  any  lucid  answer. 

"  Imogen,"  he  whispers  back  in  a  voice  low  and  faint  as 
a  June  breeze. 

"  I  am  not  Imogen,  dear  Felix,"  says  Lady  Olivia  sooth- 
ingly, thinking  he  still  wanders.  She  lays  her  hand  upon 
his  brow.     It  has  grown  wonderfully  cool. 

"  I  know  it.  But  I  want  her.  Why  does  she  never 
come?"  whispers  back  the  sick  man  fretfully.  "Tell  her, 
tell  her !  " 

"  Tell  her  what,  dear  boy  ? " 
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But  he  will  say  nothing  but  those  two  words,  "  Tell  her," 
and  those  he  repeats  over  and  over  again  until  poor  Lady 
Olivia  grows  nearly  distracted. 

Did  she  follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  kind  heart,  she 
would  have  sent  for  Imogen  upon  the  spot.  But  recent 
events  deter  her.  That  last  scene  upon  the  hunting- 
ground — Clanbrassil's  sad  withdrawal,  and  Imogen's  own 
despair — all  serve  to  hinder  her  from  summoning  her 
daughter  to  Felix's  bedside. 

"  Imogen  !  Imogen  !  "  he  calls  incessantly,  with  a  fright- 
ful impatience.  But  then  all  suddenly  the  little  ray  of  in- 
telligence so  hardly  gained  vanishes  again,  and  he  wanders 
off  once  more  into  the  terrible  fever-land,  bearing  there 
with  him  the  name  of  her  dearest  to  him  on  earth. 

For  two  hours  he  lies  thus  calling  wildly  upon  her,  no  w 
feebly,  now  entreatingly,  but  always  for  her,  until  Lady 
Olivia's  heart  is  smitten  to  its  core. 

She  is  alone  with  him.  Mrs.  Brown  (the  maid  has  just 
told  her)  has  fallen  into  a  refreshing  sleep,  worn  out,  no 
doubt,  by  fatigue  and  sorrow.  The  nurse  has  been  sent  for 
a  short  walk.  Lady  Olivia  is  positively  coming  fast  to  her 
wit's  end  when  a  familiar  and  most  welcome  footstep  on  the 
stairs,  that  comes  ever  nearer  and  nearer,  lifts  her  heart 
high.  It  is  little  Dr.  Bland,  that  kindliest,  most  comfort- 
able of  all  the  .ZEsculapian  tribe. 

Felix's  voice,  heightened  by  fever  and  excitement,  has 
reached  him  even  upon  the  corridor  outside.  Entering  the 
room  somewhat  hastily,  though  noiselessly  as  a  cat,  he  for- 
gets to  acknowledge  Lady  Olivia's  glad  greeting,  but,  bend- 
ing over  his  patient,  examines  him  anxiously. 

Felix,  moved  by  the  sound  of  his  entrance,  turns  eagerly 
upon  his  pillow,  and  flings  out  his  uninjured  arm  towards 
him. 

"  Imogen  !  Imogen  !  "  he  repeats  again  with  wild  im- 
patience, staring  at  the  doctor  with  great  bright  eyes  glow- 
ing with  fever.     "  Tell  her " 

He  pauses  as  if  puzzled  and  distressed.  Here  his  brain 
has  deserted  him.  But  his  hot  hand  clutches  old  Bland's 
arm,  and  he  looks  at  him  with  a  hope,  a  longing  that  is 
pitiable  in  its  intensity. 
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"Tut,  tut,  my  lad,  how  is  this?"  says  Dr.  Bianl,  laying 
his  own  hand  soothingly  upon  the  clinging  lingers  that  are 
burning  so  cruelly.  "  Why,  of  course  we'll  tell  her — eh, 
eh  ?  " 

He  presses  the  imploring  hind  again  in  quite  an  airy, 
confidential  way,  and  then  turns  to  Lady  Olivia.  His  face, 
when  hidden  from  Felix,  is  very  grave. 

"  Lady  Olivia,"  says  he  with  decision,  "  Miss  Heriot  must 
be  induced  to  come  to  him,  or  I  will  not  answer  for  the 
consequences." 

For  this  command  Lady  Olivia  in  her  soul  blesses  him. 
Has  he  not  lifted  the  responsibility  from  her  shoulders,  and 
compelled  her  to  do  what  she  has  been  secretly  longing  to 
do  all  this  weary  time? 

"  I'll  manage  it,"  she  says,  and  despatches  a  message  to 
Imogen  forthwith. 

And  Imogen  obeys  the  summons  with  scarcely  a  moment's 
delay  And  even  as  her  light  foot  crosses  the  threshold  of 
the  door,  a  strange  calm  falls  on  Felix.  He  turns  his  gaze 
upon  her.  For  the  time  the  fever  sinks,  conquered  by 
almighty  love.  His  beautiful  eves,  lit  up  with  passionate 
joy  and  sudden  glad  relief,  fix  themselves  on  hers  as  if  for 
ever. 

"  The  go il  nf  love  !  oh  lj»ne-Ji'-ite. 
How  mighty  and  how  great  a  lord  is  he  !  " 

Slowly  and  with  hesitation  Imogen  advances  to  the  side 
of  the  bed.  She  has  not  looked  at  her  mother  or  the  doctor 
on  entering ;  she  has,  indeed,  looked  only  at  Felix.  Xow, 
as  she  reaches  him,  she  finds  herself  alone.  Dr.  Bland  has 
adroitly  conveyed  away  Lady  Olivia  to  the  little  ante-room 
beyond.     Good  old  man  ! 

"  You — it  is  you  ?  It  is  not  the  phantom  that  is  always 
tormenting  me  ? "  says  Felix  in  a  low,  fond  tone. 

"  It  is  I — Imogen  !  "  returns  she. 

And  she  falls  upon  her  knees  beside  him,  and  takes  his 
hand  in  both  of  hers,  and  bows  her  head  until  her  cheek 
rests  upon  it.  She  is  pale  and  trembling,  and  scarce  per- 
mits herself  to  glance  at  him.  The  heavy  tears  are  cours- 
ing each  other  down  her  wan  cheeks  in  rapid  succession. 

As  for  Felis,  as  her  hand  met  hi*,  whs  shall  describe  the 
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transformation  that  took  place  in  him  ?  Not  a  sound  escapes 
him  ;  he  lies  tranquilly  amongst  his  pillows,  content  with 
the  joy  of  her  presence  !  And  now  he  tightens  his  fingers 
feebly  upon  hers.  She  responds  to  his  pressure,  and  lifts 
her  head.  Their  eyes  meet.  In  his  is  a  heavenly  sweet- 
ness born  of  love  satisfied ;  and  in  hers,  what  is  there  ?  At 
least  a  forgetfulness  of  all  the  world  but  him.  In  this 
supreme  moment  she  gives  herself  to  him ;  is  oblivious  of 
everything  but  that  he  lies  here  before  her,  sick,  it  may  be 
unto  death. 

A  faint,  happy  sigh  breaks  from  him.  He  draws  her 
nearer  in  his  feeble  way.  Obedient  to  his  unspoken  desire, 
she  creeps  close  to  him — closer  still,  and,  womanlike  in  her 
generosity,  gives  more  than  he  has  asked — she  slips  her 
other  arm  around  his  neck.  Once  again  their  eyes  meet ; 
once  again  she  obeys  him.  She  grows  deadly  pale,  then 
flushes  warmly,  and  then — lays  her  lips  on  his  ! 


When  Lady  Olivia  and  Dr.  Bland  return  to  the  sick 
chamber  they  find  their  patient  lying  perfectly  composed, 
his  eyes  fastened  on  the  door.  Imogen  is  gone.  Startled 
by  their  coming,  he  sighs  heavily,  but  contentedly,  and 
comes  back  to  the  more  real  present. 

He  is  quite  sane  now,  and  if  a  little  enfeebled,  is  still 
decidedly  on  the  mend. 

"  Dr.  Bland,"  he  whispers  softly,  "  do  you  know  that  I 
am  better  ?  " 

"  Time  will  tell,"  responds  the  doctor.  "  It  a  good  deal 
depends  upon  yourself,  you  know  ;  and  now,  at  least,  you 
will,  if  you  please,  abandon  your  love  dreams  and  go  into  a 
proper  dream  at  once.  Sleep — sleep  is  what  you  want. 
Lady  Olivia,  I  trust  to  you  to  allow  no  more  young  ladies 
into  this  room  to-night. 

Felix  at  this  laughs  quite  rationally,  and,  changing  over 
to  the  other  side,  falls  into  a  sound,  refreshing  slumber. 


That  glorious    lamp  of    heaven,  the  sun,    is   streaming 
merrily  into  the  sick-room,   rather  too  merrily  to  suit   an 
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invalid,  thinks  Patricia.  Rising,  she  draws  the  curtains 
slowly  together,  with  a  backward  glance  every  now  and 
then  at  the  figure  on  the  sofa  to  see  how  the  change  of  light 
affects  him. 

It  is  quite  three  weeks  later  ;  the  year  is  growing  older  ; 
spring  is  fully  born :  on  leaf  and  tree  and  flower  its  seal  is 
set.     Felix  has  grown  with  it  into  life  and  strength. 

Xot  once  asrain  during:  his  illness  did  Miss  Heriot  enter 
his  chamber;  nor  did  he  ask  for  her  or  allude  to  her  in  any 
way  Only  his  mother  and  Lady  Olivia  noticed  how  he 
brightened  into  an  excessive  interest  whenever  her  name 
happened  to  be  casually  mentioned. 

lie  had  had  several  relapses,  not  severe,  and  very  short- 
lived, but  long  enough  to  make  all  settled  ideas  of  a  period 
before  appear  to  him,  on  his  more  sure  recovery,  as 
shadows  born  of  that  wearisome  time,  when  dreams  and 
realities  were  blended  into  one  hopeless,  inextricable  mass. 
Yet  some  remembrance  of  that  one  solitary  visit  paid  him 
by  the  woman  he  so  loves  clings  to  him.  In  secret  he 
dwelt  on  it  in  his  first  convalescent  moments,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  so  far  travelled  on  the  road  to  perfect 
recovery  as  to  be  lifted  from  his  bed  to  a  lounge  that  he 
dared  try  to  solve  by  speech  his  longing  doubts. 

';Of  course,  if  you  insist  upon  lying  awake  all  day  and 
never  closing  your  eyes  even  for  one  wink  of  sleep,"  says 
Patricia,  in  a  severe  tone,  "  you  must  only  expect  to  be 
condemned  to  your  bed  for  the  next — nobody  knows  how 
long." 

She  has  been  reading  aloud  to  him  scraps  of  poetry,  with 
a  view  to  inducing  slumber,  and  is  at  last  driven  to  open 
rebuke  by  seeing  the  unblinking  wide-awakeness  of  his 
eyes. 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  going  to  be  sleepy  in  a  minute  or  so," 
declares  Felix  meekly,  anxious  to  propitiate  her  ;  "  but  just 
now — that  is — I  fancy  if  I  might  talk  a  little  it  would  help 
me  to  it." 

"  Well,  talk,"  says  Patricia,  in  the  tone  of  one  who 
plainly  doesn't  believe  a  word  of  it. 

"  It  is  so  hard  to  begin  !  "  sighs  Felix  artfully;  then,  as 
though  the  thought  that  has  been  tormenting  him  for  two 
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whole  days  has  only  just  now  struck  him,  he  goes  on  idly, 
"  Is  your  sister  away  from  home  ?  " 

"  Imogen  ?  ISTo,"  returns  Patricia  indifferently,  being  in 
ignorance  of  that  one  meeting  in  his  room,  and  of  many 
other  things. 

"  Ah  !  "  He  is  silent  for  a  little  while,  and  then,  "  Why 
does  she  not  come  to  see  me?  "he  asks  as  calmly  as  he 
can. 

"  You  see,  she  has  many  things  to  occupy  her  about  the 
house,  now  mamma  is  so  much  your  slave,"  returns 
Patricia,  smiling;  "that  keeps  her  away,  for  one  thing; 
and  Dr.  Bland  says  you  are  not  to  see  too  many  people  : 
not  to  be  excited,  in  fact — that  is  two  things.  Imogen 
always  asks  for  you,  however,  and  is  always  more  glad  than 
I  can  say  to  know  you  are  getting  on  so  rapidly."  Here 
Patricia  laughs,  as  if  amused.  "  Do  you  know,"  she  says, 
"  she  grows  a  little  tiresome  about  you  :  she  asks  questions 
relating  to  you  over  and  over  again,  and  never  seems  tired 
of  listening.  That  isn't  like  Imogen,  do  you  see.  But 
Sandie  and  I  say  the  extra  housekeeping  is  preying  on  her 
intellect." 

"  If  she  made  inquiries  of  me,  she  would  not  have  so 
many  questions  to  ask,"  says  Felix  slowly.  "  Everyone 
comes  here;  yet  she  alone  keeps  aloof.  Surely — surely 
Clanbrassil  could  not  object  to  her  paying  me  such  a  smal/. 
civility." 

"Clanbrassil!"  Patricia  stares,  as  if  amazed:  and  then, 
"  Have  you  not  heard  then  ? — has  no  one  told  you  ?  I 
fancied  you  must  have  known  it  before  this :  her  engage- 
ment with  him  is  at  end.  He  went  abroad,  to  China,  I 
think,  the  very  clay  after  your  accident  occurred." 

A  little  wind  that  has  arisen  knocks  a  rose-branch  against 
a  pane,  and  distracts  Patricia's  attention  from  Felix.  She 
stretches  out  her  arm  through  the  half -opened  window,  and 
having  pressed  back  the  branch  into  a  more  proper  hold- 
ing, turns  again  to  her  patient.  It  strikes  her,  as  she  looks 
at  him,  that  he  is  singularly  white,  even  for  him. 

"  Ah !  you  are  feeling  ill,"  she  exclaims  hurriedly,  going 
to  his  side.     "  What  is  it? — what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  111 !  no,"  replies  he,  in  a  low  voice,  but  with  a  radiant 
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smile ;  "  I  never  felt  so  well  in  all  my  life ;  believe   that. 

What  were    we    talking  about  ?  Your    sifter's "       He 

pauses  abruptly,  as  if  hardly  knowing  how  to  proceed,  and 
his  haggard  face  flushes  crimson.  "  What  caused  it  ?  " 
he  asks  with  suppressed  agitation ;  "  it  must  have  been 
very  sudden.     Almost  directly  after " 

"  I  have  told  you,"  says  Patricia  slowly.  "  She  threw 
him  over  the  very  day  of  your  accident." 

Then  as  the  words  pass  her  lips  she  grows  frightened, 
and  wonders  vaguely  if  Imogen  will  be  angry  with  her 
for  being  thus  eloquent  about  her  affairs,  or  if 

"  You  are  talking  too  much,"  she  declines  sternly.  "  You 
are  looking  horribly  pale.  Your  mother  will  say  it  is  all  my 
fault  when  she  comes  in  by-and-by  Xow,  not  another  word. 
Lie  back  quietly  amongst  your  cushions,  and  forget,  if  you 
please,  everthing  but  me." 

This  modest  request  is  most  ungallantly  disregarded  by 
her  refractory  charge. 

"  But "  he  begins  with  base  ingratitude. 

"  Regard  me  as  deaf,"  says  Patricia  severely.  "  I  hear, 
I  see  nothing  !  I  only  read." 

She   opens  her  book  with  an  air  of  settled  determination. 

"  Till  death  have  broken 
Sweet  life's  love  tokeu, 
Till  all  be  spoken 

That  shall  be  saU  ; 
What  dost  thou  praying, 
O  soul,  and  playing 
With  song " 

"  No,"  interrupts  Felix  with  sudden  force,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  open  page  ;  "  I  cannot  listen  to-day.  Have  I  not 
told  you  that  I  want  to  talk  1  " 

He  looks  at  her,  and  a  little,  short  laugh  breaks  from 
him. 

"  Are  you  saying  to  yourself  now,  "  What  a  savage  he  is  ?  " 
Are  you  wondering  whether  I  have  sadly  deteriorated  during 
my  illness,  or  whether  I  am  now,  for  the  first  time,  showing 
myself  in  my  real  colours  ?  However  it  be,  my  gentle  nurse, 
believe,  at  least,  that  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness." 

"  I  think  nothing, "  unflinchingly,  "  but  that  you  are 
again  fast  working  yourself  into  a  second  fever." 
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"  There  you  are  wrong.  I  have  left  all  fevers  behind  me. 
You,  you  have  effectually  cured  me  !  Yet  you  do  not  know 
it.  Is  not  that  odd,  0  most  excellent  physician  ? "  He  laughs 
very  gaily  this  time.  "  The  fact  is,  I  like  conversing  with 
you  better  than  listening  to  the  most  perfect  poetry  man  can 
produce.  Now,  you  cannot  be  angry  with  me  for  that,  can 
you  ? " 

"  I  can  be  angry  with  you  for  other  things,  however  :  for 
the  determined  way,  for  instance,  in  which  you  are  trying  to 
undo  all  the  good  that  time  and  Dr.  Bland  have  done  you." 

"  Your  anger  is  like  yourself,  then — it  is  sweet,"  smiles 
Felix ;  "  it  is  full  of  tenderness  for  me.  Dear  Patricia,  in 
five  minutes  more  I  will  obey  you,  and  will  be  silent  as  the 
grave  I  have  escaped,  and  will  try  to  sleep,  if  it  be  possible ; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  I  pray  you  to  humour  me.  I  feel  as 
though  I  had  left  the  world  for  years,  and  have  only  just 
come  most  unexpectedly  back  to  it.  It  is  a  weird  feeling — • 
a  sort  of  Bip-Yan-Winkleish  feeling  !     Bear  with  it." 

"  Go  to  sleep,"  says  the  younger  Miss  Heriot,  unmoved. 

"  I  will,  when  you  have  educated  me  to  a  certain  pitch 
about  all  the  things  that  have  happened  whilst  I  have  been 
cast  aside.  Miss  Yelverton  was  with  me  yesterday,  and  told 
me  of  Tom's  promotion.  She  said  nothing  of  her  marriage, 
however." 

"  I  think  it  is  almost  arranged  to  take  place  next  month." 

"  Happy  man,"  says  Felix,  alluding  to  Captain  Heriot, 
"  He  is  about  to  marry  the  woman  of  his  heart." 

"  Happy  woman,  too,"  returns  Patricia,  sighing  gently  as 
she  thinks  of  the  distant  Bohun.  "  She  is  going  to  marry 
the  man  of  hers  !  " 

"  Happy  pair,  then,  let  us  say,"  smiles  Felix.  The  smile 
eoou  fades,  however,  and  he  grows  restless. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  now,  Felix  ? "  asks  Patricia 
at  last,  when  she  has  smoothed  his  pillows,  and  given  him 
his  wine,  and  poked  the  fire  and  done  everything  she  can  to 
make  more  sure  of  his  comfort.  All  to  no  avail,  however. 
He  tosses  and  moans,  and  sighs,  and  goes  on  generally  as  if 
he  was  the  most  miserable  being  in  creation.  All  her  minis- 
trations have  not  reduced  him  to  a  desired  calm,  for  "  Who 
can  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ? " 
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"  Nothing — nothing  at  all,  I  assure  you,"  protests  he. 
And  then,  after  a  slight  pause  :  "  Patricia,  when  did  I  last 
see  Imogen  1 "  he  asks  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  eyes  averted. 

"  I  tell  you,  you  must  not  blame  her  if  she  seems  negli- 
gent,'' says  Patricia,  thinking  he  is  still  dwelling  upon  the 
fact  of  Imogen's  persistent  absence  from  his  room.  "  She 
has  a  great  deal  to  occupy  her  time.  You  are  greedy  ! 
You  would  have  vis  all !  The  last  time  you  saw  Imogen 
was  when  you  woke  from  your  fainting  fit  upon  the  battle- 
field. The  roar  of  the  cannon  was  still  in  your  ear  (at 
least  you  said  so)  when  you  came  to  yourself,  and  the 
enemy  was  comfortably  grazing — that  is  encamping — at  a 
considerable  distance." 

"  I  know  all  that.  Your  mother  has  told  it  to  me  over 
and  over  again.  It  was  Imogen  who  came  to  my  assist- 
ance. It  was  she  who  stayed  with  me  all  through.  My 
head  lay  upon  her  knees  when  the  others  came  up."  He 
seems  to  dwell  upon  all  these  petty  details  with  a  mourn- 
ful pleasure.     "  But — have  1  never  seen  her  since?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  since  !  "  says  Patricia  in  all  good  faith. 

"  It  was  only  a  dream  then,"  murmurs  he,  and  turns 
his  face  to  the  wall,  and  feigns  sleep,  as  those  do  who  are 
miserable  and  can  find  no  consolation  in  anything,  and 
have  nothing  to  dwell  upon  save  the  disappointment  that 
arises  from  their  own  sad  thoughts. 

Dr.  Bland  coming  in  about  half  an  hour  later,  Patricia 
rises  from  her  seat,  finger  on  lip,  and  makes  him  a  warning 
gesture  that  tells  of  the  patient's  happy  slumber. 

She  is  electrified,  however,  when  the  patient  starts 
suddenly  into  life,  and  fix<.s  eyes  wide  awake  upon  the 
doctor. 

"  No,  I  am  not  asleep,"  he  says  rebelliously.  "  And, 
Dr.  Bland,  there  is  one  thing  I  must  say  to  you.  I  shall 
never  get  well  up  here,  never  !     I  want   to  go  downstairs." 

"  Hoity,  toity  !  "  cries  the  doctor,  staring  at  him  through 
his  spectacles.  "  What's  up  now  ?  Eh  1  My  word  !  I 
think  you  are  progressing  wonderfully  when  you  can  make 
such  an  attack  as  this  upon  an  inoffensive  old  man  like 
me  !  " 

"  But  understand  me,  doctor " 
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"I  understand  you  well  enough.  If  you  go  downstairs 
to-day,  you  will  want  to  go  to  Timbuctoo  or  the  North  Pole 
the  day  after.  Your  spirit  is  stronger  than  your  body — 
let  me  tell  you  that,  young  man ! " 

"  My  body  is  stronger  than  you  think.  Let  it  start  from 
this  to-morrow." 

"  For  what  port  ?  For  what  distant  clime  2 "  asks  the 
doctor,  laughing, 

"  For  the  library.  They  can  wheel  the  lounge  up  to  the 
fire,  and  I  promise  you  faithfully  I  will  play  no  pranks  with 
myself ;  but  I  am  tired  of  these  four  walls ;  give  me  four 
more  !   Patricia,  say  a  word  for  me  !  " 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  do  him  any  harm,  really,"  says 
Patricia  eagerly.  "  After  all,  dear,  dear  Dr.  Bland,  don't 
you  think  that  as  long  as  one  is  condemned  to  stay  in  a 
sickroom  one  is  bound  to  feel  sick  2  h'm  2 

She  has  entwined  her  arm  in  the  little  doctor's,  and  is 
beaming  upon  him  in  a  pretty,  soft,  cajoling  fashion. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  You  think  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  me  !  " 
laughs  Dr.  Bland  gaily.  "  But  you  shall  see — you  shall 
see  !     Now  what  is  it  that  you  want,  my  lad  ?  " 

He  has  grown  wonderfully  fond  of  his  patient  during  all 
these  weary  weeks,  and  even  without  Patricia's  blandish- 
ment would  have  found  a  difficulty  in  refusing  him  any- 
thing. 

"  Your  permission  to  go  downstairs ;  once  I  have  that,  I 
can  defy  my  mother  and  Lady  Olivia.  Give  it  to  me.  Say 
I  may  go  down  to-morrow." 

"  Bless  me  !  I  wonder  you  don't  say  now,  this  minute  !  " 

"  Ah,  no !  you  see  how  reasonable  I  am  ! ''  murmurs  Felix 
modestly. 

"  Well,  well !  we  will  see  about  it,''  returns  Dr.  Bland. 

This  reply,  as  Felix  knows,  is  equivalent  to  a  promise. 
And,  indeed,  the  next  day  sees  him  installed  in  state  in  the 
library,  with  the  latest  magazines  and  all  spring's  sweetest 
blossoms  round  him,  and  the  entire  family — save  Imogen — - 
at  his  beck  and  call. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  icvi'  °s  a  sol, 
strong,  free,  unbounded." 

"  Keen  are  the  panjjn 
Of  hapless  love  and  passion  unapproved." 

Heaves  is  pouring  its  sunshine  on  the  awakening  earth; 
its  beams  lie  everywhere;  the  birds  are  singing  ou  every 
branch ;  the  sky  is  suffused  with  blue ;  the  winds  are 
gently  playing  with  the  unclosing  buds ;  on  every  side  is 
an  established  harmony ;  young  lambs  are  bleating — their 
dams  run  to  their  cry ;  the  tiny  rivulets,  last  month  so 
poor,  so  shallow,  now  swollen  and  eager,  overrun  their 
banks  as  they  rush  headlong  to  the  great  mother  ocean ;  a 
tender  green  has  spread  itself  over  the  brown  meadows; 
fern  fronds  begin  to  peep ;  the  world  is  strange  to  them 
and  they  unfold  themselves  to  learn  more  clearly  what  the 
rain  means,  and  the  sun. 

Some  clock  in  the  distance  has  just  struck  three,  the 
sound  coining  in  a  muffled  Jashion  through  closed  doors  and 
screened  corridors,  to  the  library,  where  Felix  is  lying  on  a 
couch  near  the  window. 

He  is  quite  alone.  His  mother  left  him  five  minutes 
ag'x  being  sttmmoned  by  Patricia  upon  some  slight  errand. 

"  She,  or  I,  or  some  one,"  said  Patricia,  glancing  back  at 
him  from  the  doorway,  "  will  be  with  you  again  before  vou 
have  time  to  miss  us." 

Yet  he  is  beginning  to  miss  them  sorely  now.  He  is 
very  weak  still,  and  more  dependent  upon  them  than  even 
they  quite  know  ;  and  the  hours  without  them  pass  heavily. 

He  is  growing  languid,  dispirited,  when  the  opening  of 
the  door  behind  him,  the  sound  of  a  light  footfall,  startles 
236 
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him.  He  lifts  himself  laboriously  upon  his  elbow  and  looks 
round. 

A  tall  and  beautiful  figure  is  advancing  slowly  to  the  side 
of  his  couch.     Her  arms  are  full  of  flowers.     It  is  Imogen  ! 

Perhaps  she  had  not  expected  to  find  him  thus,  alto- 
gether alone,  because  she  hesitates,  and  then  comes  for- 
ward, a  lovely  blush  upon  her  face.  Her  lips  are  red  and 
parted,  her  eyes  lowered. 

"  Have  they  all  deserted  you  ?  Are  you  quite  alone  ? " 
she  asks,  standing  before  him  with  heightened  colour  and 
confused  eyes  that  perpetually  seek  the  carpet. 

The  remembrance  of  that  last  scene  in  his  bedroom  is  full 
upon  her,  and  is  embarrassing  her  sadly.  He,  too,  is 
dwelling  upon  it,  but  is  regarding  it  in  an  altogether 
different  light :  not  as  a  reality,  in  fact,  but  merely  as  one 
might  a  happy  dream. 

"  I  am  not  alone  noiv,"  he  replies,  smiling. 

He  holds  out  his  band.  Weakness  has  bereft  him  of  the 
strength  to  be  cold  to  her. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you/'  she  says,  still  rather  confusedly. 

She  is  standing  beside  his  couch,  and  is  looking  down  at 
the  flowers  in  her  right  hand ;  her  other  hand  is  held  by 
him. 

"  If  to  see  me  causes  you  pleasure,  you  might  have  been 
glad  many  times  before  this,"  returns  he,  with  smiling  re- 
proach. "  Do  you  know,  you  are  the  only  one  of  all  the 
household  who  did  not  come  near  me  during  my  illness.  " 

Imogen's  eyes  seek  his.  There  is  a  curious  expression  in 
hers — an  expression  of  mixed  fear  and  uncertainty.  Is  it 
possible  he  does  not  remember '{  Has  he  indeed  forgotten 
all  about  it  'i 

His  face  is  supremely  innocent ;  there  is  no  suppressed 
meaning  in  his  open  gaze.  She  draws  a  long  breath  of  ex- 
treme relief.  The  moment  she  has  dreaded — the  moment 
when  she  should  again  be  face  to  face  with  him  after  that 
silent,  passionate  interchange  of  soul  in  his  room — has  come, 
has  passed,  and  has  left  her  as  though  it  had  never  been. 
She  is  relieved — she  breathes  more  freely ;  and  yet  in  her 
heart  she  is  sad.  There  is  a  strange  disappointment  mingled 
with  her  recovered  dignity.     She  now  knows  that  the  link 
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she  had  dreamt  of  as  existing  between  them  was  of  too 
brittle  a  nature  to  last ;  the  wandering  fancies  of  a  sick 
man  broke  it.     Yes,  he  has  forgotten  ! 

"  There  were  so  many  ;  I  was  hardly  wanted,"  she  say8 
slowly.     "  From  hour  to  hour  I  heard  about  you." 

"  And  that  sufficed  ?  Ah  !  if  you  were  ill "  he  breaks 

off  suddenly.  "  Sometimes,"  he  goes  on  presently,  "  I  used 
to  think  you  would  surely  come,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes. 
Kot  that  I  altogether  expected  you  ;  but  still,  I  hoped.  It 
is  weary  work,  hoping."  He  smiles  faintly.  "  After  all,  I 
was  foolish ;  there  was  no  reason  why  you,  of  all  people, 
should  trouble  yourself  about  me." 

"  If  I  had  thought  you  wished  for  me " 

"  Imogen  ! " 

He  interrupts  her  impetuously,  and  there  is  some  anger 
in  his  tone  as  he  does  so.  He  drops  the  cold  little  hand  he 
has  been  holding,  and  looks  away  from  'her  through  the 
window.  Imogen  draws  back  from  him,  knowing  she  has 
vexed  him  by  the  open  hypocrisy  of  her  last  remark.  "  If 
she  had  thought !  "  when  in  her  inmost  soul  she  knew  how 
he  had  been  waiting,  longing,  hoping,  all  in  vain,  for  somo 
sign  from  her. 

"  So  you  have  broken  off  your  engagement  with  Clan- 
brassil,"  he  says  presently,  with  a  suddenness  that  is  almost 
startling. 

"  Hardly  that.     He  broke  it  off  with  me." 

"He!"  He  regards  her  with  open  amazement.  "Then 
it  was  his  doing,  not  yours?     How  could  that  be  ?  " 

"  Why  should  it  not  be  ?  It  was  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world.  Do  you,  then,  imagine  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  discover  he  no  longer  desired  to  marry  me  ? " 

"  Quite  impossible.  Forgive  me  if  I  say  I  do  not  believe 
your  rendering  of  the  story." 

"  In  disbelieving,  you  eat  your  own  words  of  a  former 
date,"  says  she,  with  a  smile  that  is  mocking  and  rather 
bitter.  "Have  you  forgotten  them?  You  have  a  bad 
memory,  it  seems  to  me."  Again  she  thinks  of  the  strange 
way  in  which  he  has  let  that  momentous  visit  of  hers  slip 
from  his  mind.  "  Yes,  it  is  all  over  between  him  and 
me." 
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There  is  an  accent  of  sadness  in  her  tone  that  attracts 
him,  and  renders  him  unreasonably  miserable.  Is  she 
grieved,  then  ?  Does  she  miss  her  lover  ?  Would  she  re- 
call him  if  she  could  ?  All  at  once  he  is  unreasonably 
envious  of  this  discarded  suitor  : 

"  Through  the  heart, 
Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 
'Tis  then  delightful  misery  no  more, 
But  agony  unmixed,  incessant  gall. 
Corroding  every  thought,  and  blasting  all 
Love's  paradise." 

"  You  regret  it  ? "  he  says  suspiciously.  "  You  have  been 
unhappy,  I  dare  say,  and  miserable  ever  since  his  depar- 
ture?" 

"  I  have  not  been  miserable  or  unhappy  ;  but  I  certainly 
would  not  have  been  the  one  to  bid  him  go." 

"And  the  reason  for  his  going  1"  asks  he  impatiently. 
Then  he  recollects  himself,  and  colours  hotly.  "  I  beg  your 
pardon,"  he  exclaims  in  a  shocked  tone ;  "  of  course,  I  should 
not  have  asked  that." 

"  Why  not  1 "  calmly.  "  I  would  answer  you  if — if 
there  were  not  so  many  reasons  to  explain.  One  will  do, 
however.  Perhaps,"  with  a  curious  little  laugh,  "  you 
were  right,  after  all,  when  you  said  you  believed  no  good 
man  would  ever  care  to  marry  me.  I  was  angry  with  you, 
I  remember,  when  you  said  it,  but  I  dare  say,  now,  it  was 
the  truth. " 

"  Will  you  never  forget  that  I  said  that  ?  "  His  voice  is 
full  of  pain,  and  his  eyes  grow  dark  as  he  speaks.  "  You 
know  I  did  not  mean  it.  How  could  I,  when  I  regard  you, 
as  so  far  above  all  other  women  ?  You  understand  how  I 
think  of  you — how  I  love  you — how  I  always  shall  love  you 
until  the  day  I  die  ? " 

This  sudden  burst  of  passion  has  not  weakened  him  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  thrown  into  him  a  sudden 
vigour.  It  is  quite  a  strong  grasp  that  closes  over  the  slender 
hand  hanging  listlessly  by  her  side. 

"  Ah,  do  not  speak  like  that !  "  entreats  she  tremulously, 
growing  very  white.     "  The  past  is  not  to  be  overcome." 

She  pauses — and  the  sound  of  footsteps  approaching  them 
from  the  hall  outside  causes  them  both  to  start  simultaneously. 
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"Some  one  is  coming,"  whispers  Imongen  hurriedly. 
"  Before  1  leave  you,  tell  me — are  you  getting  really  stronger, 
really  better  ?     I  should  like  to  hear  that  from  yourself.  " 

"  Would  you  ? "  He  looks  pleased,  radiant.  "  Do  you 
honestly  care  to  know  ?  Am  I  indeed  something  to  you  ? 
To  live  in  your  thoughts  even  for  a  short  moment  now  and 
then,  gives  life  to  me,  Yes ;  I  am  better  now."  The 
radiant  light  dies  suddenly  from  his  face;  he  grows  pale  and 
anxious.  "  But  how  will  it  be  with  me  when  you  are  gone, 
unless  you  leave  hope  behind  you  ?  Say  you  will  come  again 
to-morrow — say  it !  Think  to  yourself  how  lonely  it  is  to 
lie  here  all  day  with  only  one's  own  sad  thoughts  for  com- 
pany.    You  will  come  1 " 

He  presses  her  hand  entreatingly,  and,  raising  it  with 
haste  to  his  lips,  kisses  it. 

"  I  will  come,"  returns  Imogen  slowly. 

She  has  barely  time  to  withdraw  her  hand  from  his, 
when  the  door  opens  to  admit  Lady  Olivia,  Mrs.  Brown, 
laid  old  Bohun. 

"  Ah,  Imogen,  good  child,  you  here  ! "  says  Mrs.  Brown, 
in  her  gentle  way,  that  is  now  full  of  relief.  "  I  wish  I 
had  known ;  I  fancied  him  all  alone,  but  could  not  avoid 
the  delay.  The  time,"  apologetically  (she  is  a  little  afraid 
of  Imogen),  "  has  not  seemed  too  long,  has  it?  " 

Miss  Heriot  flushes  faintly,  makes  some  pretty,  graceful 
reply,  and  glides  from  the  room.  Lady  Olivia  glances  fur- 
tively at  Felix,  who,  however,  appears  unconscious  of  any 
undercurrent  in  the  conversation.  Old  Bohun  looks 
thoughtful. 

"  Well,"  says  the  latter,  when  he  has  shaken  hands  with 
Felix,  "  you  grow  a  little  beyond  sympathy  now,  it  seems 
to  me.  I  congratulate  you  on  your  good  looks.  A  very 
little  more  coddling  will  set  you  on  your  legs  again." 

"  I  could  find  then*  u->w  if  they  would  let  me,"  answers 
Felix,  laughing.     He  appears  to  be  in  very  high  spirits. 

"  Tut !  you  are  young  enough  to  wait,"  says  Mr.  Bohun. 
Then  he  turns  to  Lady  Olivia.  "  I  have  just  been  with  Sir 
Hugh;  I  have  heard  news.  He  tells  me  that,  like  a  sen- 
sible mother,  you  are  determined  to  marry  off  all  your 
family  at  once." 
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Lady  Olivia  laughs  gaily. 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  One  at  a  time,  if  you  please, 
will  suit  us  very  well.  We  do  not  want  to  be  left  alto- 
gether to  ourselves  in  our  old  age.  You  and  Hugh  were 
talking  about  Tom  and  Sylvia,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  He  tells  me  they  have  at  last  arrived  at  a  -proper 
understanding." 

"  They  arrived  at  that  long  before  Christmas.  The 
question  of  late  has  been  about  the  wedding-day :  Sylvia 
has  been  a  little  bit  refractory  about  the  naming  of  it,  but 
Tom  at  last  has  conquered.  Sylvia  has  so  far  given  in 
that  she  has  consented  to  go  to  the  altar  with  him  on  the 
thirteenth  of  next  month,  always  provided  the  day  is  fine. 
Nothing,  she  declared  to  me  emphatically,  would  induce  her 
to  be  married  in  rain." 

"  We  must  send  word  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Weather  to 
be  on  his  best  behaviour  all  through  the  thirteenth,"  says 
old  Bohun. 

"  Silly  child,"  laughs  Lady  Olivia ;  "  who  would  have 
thought  a  girl  who  rode  so  straight  to  hounds  would  have 
been  so  superstitious?  " 

"  She  is  a  dear  girl,"  puts  in  Mrs.  Brown  gently ;  "  and,  do 
you  know,  little  things  like  that  affect  even  the  strongest 
natures  most  unreasonably  at  times." 

"  Oh !  I  argued  it  out  with  her,"  says  Lady  Olivia 
good-humouredly ;  "  but  she  overpowered  me  with  a  heap 
of  old  adages — 

'  Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on.' 

And, 

'Happy  is  the  corpse  that  the  rain  rains  on.' 

And  so  forth ;  and  she  wouldn't  be  married  on  a  Friday 
for  anything,  she  said ;  and  insisted  on  selecting  a  Satur- 
day, which  we  all  know  is  the  most  inconvenient  day  in  the 
week,  because  it  happened  to  be  the  thirteenth — an  uneven 
and  therefore  a  lucky  number." 

Felix,  who  is  evidently  immensely  better  this  afternoon, 
laughs  heartily. 

"  I  expect  Tom  has  his  work  cut  out  for  him,"  he  says , 
"but  isn't  he  a  happy  fellow?  Except  Patricia,  who  is 
there  so  nice  as  Miss  Yelvorton  ?  " 
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"There  is  Imogen,"  says  old  BoLmn  slowly. 

"Ah,  yes;  Miss  Heriot,  of  course,'-'  acquiesces  Felix; 
then  he  turns  away  his  face. 

"  It  is  time  for  us  to  be  thinking  of  wedding  presents," 
goes  on  Mr.  Bohun  gaily,  who  has  been  watching  Felix 
attentively,  and  seems  rather  pleased  with  what  he 
sees.  "I  wonder  what  that  superstitious  Sylvia  would 
like  ? " 

"  Isn't  it  hard  to  know  ?  "  murmurs  Mrs.  Brown  plain- 
tively. "  To  choose  a  wedding  gift  and  make  sure  of  its 
pleasing,  would  require  a  gigantic  brain." 

"  Don't  give  her  a  travelling-cloak,  a  watch,  an  inkstand, 
or  a  prayer-book,  and  you  are  sure  to  be  all  right,"  says 
Felix,  who  has  by  this  time  recovered  himself.  "As  for 
me,  I  shall  give  her  a  bracelet.  The  more  bracelets  a 
woman  has,  the  happier  she  grows." 

"Young  man!"  remarks  Mr.  Bohun,  "this  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  other  sex  sits  but  badly  on  your  adole- 
scence. To  be  wise  too  soon  is  to  be  bored  too  early. 
Besides,  you  f.'re  wrong !  Bracelets  are  as  naught  when 
necklets  come  in  view.  By-the-bye,"  says  he  suddenly,  look- 
ing at  Lady  Olivia,  "  how  is  it  with  Patricia  and  that  scape- 
grace nephew  of  mine  ?  " 

"  Pout" !  They  are  only  babies — they  can  wait,"  says 
Lady  Olivia.  "  And,  indeed,  I  think  it  is  dying  out. 
Patricia  never  mentions  him  now;  and  as  for  your  nephew, 
why,  where  is  he  ?     I  do  not  know  !  " 

"I  think  he  is  in  the  garden  with  Patricia,"  returns  old 
Bohun  quaintly. 

A  silence  follows  this  unexpected  announcement. 

"  Outside  in  the  garden  with  Patricia?"  exclaims  Lady 
Olivia  at  last.  "  My  dear  Bichard,  how  extraordinary  that 
you  did  not  mention  it  at  first !  " 

"I  expect  I  forgot  it,"  says  Mr.  Bohun.  ""Well,  lie  is 
all  right,  no  doubt,  so  you  needn't  be  uneasy  about  him. 
He  is  a  good  lad — a  very  good  lad.  If  he  were  my  own  son, 
[  could  not  be  fonder  of  him ;  in  fact,  he  is  my  own  son," 
Kays  the  old  man,  with  such  meaning  in  his  tone  that  Lady 
Olivia,  somehow,  all  in  a  moment  feels  rather  glad  than 
otherwise  that  Phil  Bohun  and  Patricia  should  be  disport* 
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ing  themselves  amongst  the  budding  plants.  And,  after  all, 
who  shall  blame  a  mother  if  she  feels  at  times  a  worldly 
pang  where  her  children  are  concerned  ?  Is  she  worldly  for 
herself  ?  Will  she  be  the  gainer  by  it  if  her  child  is  en- 
riched 1  Is  it  for  herself  that  she  works  and  strives  ?  A 
mother's  ambition  is  surely  the  purest  of  all ! 

"  I  thought  he  had  forgotten,"  says  Lady  Olivia  slowly. 

"  We  Bohuns  seldom  do  that,  be  it  friend  or  foe,"  returns 
old  Dick  calmly.  "You  see,  after  all,  Lady  Olivia,  tta; 
children  are  slipping  from  you  one  by  one.  We  will  leavj 
you  the  younger  boys  for  awhile,  but  the  girls " 

"  It  is  only  Patricia,  after  all,"  says  Lady  Olivia. 

"  And  what  of  Imogen  ?  " 

"  Ah,  leave  me  one  daughter,  I  implore  you  !  "  murmurs 
Lady  Olivia  quickly.     Her  eyes  are  on  Felix ;  so  are  Mr 
Bohun's. 

Mrs.  Brown,  altogether  unconscious,  knits  on  contentedly. 
She  has  become  great  friends  with  the  Ileriots  during  her 
son's  illness — a  proof  of  which  is  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
mind  discussing  their  private  affairs  before  her.  As  for 
old  Dick,  he  has  been  what  the  younger  Heriots  call "  a 
chum  "  for  many  a  day.  Now  Mrs.  Brown,  looking  up,  re- 
marks plaintively : 

"  There  is,  after  all,  no  understanding  girls  nowadays. 
For  example,  why  did  Imogen  object  to  Lord  Clanbrassil  ? 
He  was  devoted  to  her — he  would  have  been  suitable  to  her 
in  every  way;  yet  she  would  not  care  for  him." 

"Think  of  it  more  deeply,  and  I  believe  you  will  see 
how  thoroughly  unsuited  he  was  to  her  in  every  way,"  re- 
plies Mr.  Bohun  pleasantly. 

"Did he  indeed  seem  so  to  you  ?  "  exclaims  Mrs.  Brown 
in  amazement.     "  How  differently  people  judge  !  " 

"Differently,  indeed!"  laughs  old  Bohun.  "Well,  I 
must  be  off.  No,  thank  you,  my  clear  Lady  Olivia ;  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  return  to  dinner.  I  have  so  many 
things  to  dispose  of  between  this  and  eight.  But  tell  Sir 
Hugh  I'll  look  him  up  in  the  morning  about  those  sheep, 
an(j — and  other  matters.  My  love  to  the  girls,  and — this 
to  Imogen  " — he  smiles,  and  pats  the  back  of  Lady  Olivia's 
plump  hand,  and  casts  a  sly  glance  at  Felix  —  "  this  from 
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me  :  that  I  know,  and  she  knows,  there  is  but  one  man  in 
all  the  world  who  can  make  her  happy.  " 

Again  he  glances  at  Felix,  who  has  paled  beneath  lii.s 
words,  but  will  not  look  at  him  or  accept  in  any  way  the 
insinuation  conveyed.  Some  one  else,  however,  who  up  to 
this  has  been  ignorant  of  the  drama  enacted  at  her  feet, 
sees  both  the  glance  and  Felix's  pallor,  and  hears  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  tone.  It  is  upon  the  mother — upon  Mrs. 
Brown — that  a  light  suddenly  breaks. 

As  Lady  Olivia  follows  Mr.  Bohun  from  the  room,  she 
rises  from  her  seat,  and  sinks  upon  her  knees  by  Felix's 
side. 

"  I  have  been  blind,"  she  whispers  tenderly.  "  Can  you 
forgive  me  that  ?  Your  own  mother,  who  loves  you,  did 
not  see  what  all  the  world  saw.  But  I  was  benumbed  by 
my  fear  for  you.     Darling,  I  know  it  all  now." 

Felix  lays  his  fingers  suddenly  upon  her  lips.  It  is  an 
involuntary  movement  that  means  "  silence."  He  draws 
her  towards  him  and  kisses  her. 

"  Dear,  sweet  mother,"  he  murmurs  softly. 

"  You  are  telling  me  I  must  never  speak  of  it  ?  "  asks 
she,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Never  1  never  1  I  implore  you  1 "  murmur3  Felix 
brokenly. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

"  Misfortune  does  not  always  wnit  on  vie". 
Nor  is  success  the  constant  guest  of  vhuie" 

"With  fiery  eyes,  and  with  contracted  brows." 

In  the  garden,  who  shall  say  how  lovely  is  the  hour?  The 
sky,  as  Victor  Hugo  would  say,  is  ''  as  pure  as  if  the 
angels  had  washed  it  this  morning."  Yet  it  now  verges 
upon  evening.  A  spring  evening !  All  the  perfumes  of 
the  earth  seem  to  be  here  in  this  secluded  spot.  In  tho 
growing  gloom  a  thousand  twitterings  may  be  heard ;  and 
the  tulips  and  hyacinths  uplift  their  bells,  and  throw  into 
the  amorous  air  a  million  sweets. 

The  glad  sun  is  growing  languid  ;  his  court  is  diminish- 
ing ;  his  satellites,  the  winds,  are  falling  asleep.  The  birds 
are  chaunting  their  last  melody,  and  are  ruffling  their  little 
wings  within  their  nests. 

Patricia,  moving  slowly  through  the  scented  walks,  is 
startled  by  the  sound  of  a  light  footfall  behind  her.  She 
turns,  and  finds  herself  face  to  face  with  Phil  Bohun  !  It 
is  (as  if  sentiment  has  ordained  it  so)  the  very  spot  on 
which  they  had  parted,  now  so  many  months  ago. 

He  is  standing  about  three  yards  from  her,  his  eyes 
fastened  on  her  face.  Patricia,  seeing  him  unexpectedly 
thus  close  to  her,  feels  her  heart  leap  in  her  side.  She 
makes  a  little  hurried  movement  towards  him,  and  then 
stops  short. 

He  has  come  back  to  her  !  It  is  really  lie — the  one 
for  whom  she  has  been  waiting,  for  whose  return  she  has 
been  longing,  all  these  past  weary  weeks.  And  yet,  now 
that  he  has  come,  an  unaccountable  shyness  suddenly  over- 
powers her.  Is  it  indeed  Phil  ?  Surely  he  is  changed  in 
Borne  way !  This  tall,  calm,  eager  young  man  is  not  the 
riiil  of  her  dreams  1 
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She  moves  back  a  step  or  two,  and  gazes  at  him  reproach- 
fully. Why  has  he  grown  so  large — so  much  broader,  so 
much  older  1  There  is  even  an  expression  in  his  eyes  un- 
known to  her.  And  his  clothes,  too,  are  different.  They 
are  blue  almost  to  blackness.  This  is  a  grievance  that  is 
absolutely  silly,  and  yet  smites  upon  her  heart  and  repels 
her.  When  last  she  saw  him,  when  she  parted  from  him, 
he  had  been  dressed  in  grey — in  the  very  same  suit,  as  it 
chanced,  that  he  had  worn  when  first  they  met  in  the 
library  at  The  Grange ;  and  somehow,  in  her  incessant 
thoughts  of  him,  her  mind  had  ever  pictured  him  to  her  as 
being  clad  in  that  twilight  colour.  Then  he  was  in  the 
li^ht,  as  it  were  ;  now  he  is  in  the  dark.  She  tells  hersilf 
it  is,  therefore,  hard  to  distinguish  him. 

In  truth,  his  clothes  of  to-day  are  mournful  in  the  ex- 
treme in  comparison  with  those  others.  They  have  escaped 
being  altogether  black  by  a  perfect  marvel.  He  is  in  every 
way  a  surprise  to  her,  and  the  difficulty  of  receiving  him 
with  a  graciousness  that  she  feels  is  due  to  him  fills  her 
with  fear.  A  terrible  doubt  shoots  through  her.  Was  it 
the  old  grey  tweed  suit  she  fell  in  love  with,  and  not  the 
man  inside  it  ?  It  is  a  perplexing  question.  The  absurdity 
of  it  would,  perhaps,  have  struck  her,  had  this  fantastic 
fancy  occurred  to  her  at  a  less  momentous  moment.  Now 
she  is  incapable  of  merriment,  and  only  stands  in  sweet  dis- 
order, gazing  blankly  upon  her  visitor,  forgetful  of  manners, 
courtesy — everything. 

As  for  Bohun,  first  his  face  has  changed  from  the  in- 
tensity of  delight  to  an  odd  sort  of  surprise,  and  from  thence 
to  a  slow  reproach.  The  glad  agitation  he  had  begun  with, 
has  ended  with  the  beginning  of  a  despair.  Does  she,  then, 
no  longer  love  him,  that  she  thus  coldly  regards  him  ? 

"Well?"  he  says  at  last. 

"  Well?"  repeats  Patricia  mechanically. 

It  is  a  somewhat  impolite  speech,  considering  he  is  a 
guest ;  but  her  mind  is  so  entirely  put  to  flight  by  this 
darkly-clothed  young  man — who  is,  and  yet  is  not,  her  Phil 
— that  she  can  think  of  nothing  more  original  to  say  than 
the  repetition  of  his  decidedly  meagre  remark. 

Bohun  seems  as  undermined  as  she  does. 
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*J  Hero  I  am,"  he  says  stolidly. 

It  is  such  an  altogether  superfluous  assertion,  he  being 
such  a  self-evident  fact  as  he  looms  there  so  tall  and  un- 
deniable upon  the  gravelled  pathway,  that  at  any  other 
time  Patricia  would  have  laughed  at  it ;  but  now  she  is 
confused  by  this  new-old  young  man,  and  a  little  frightened, 
if  the  truth  be  confessed. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  it  is  true ;  one  can  see  that,"  she  stammerj 
nervously.  And  then,  as  if  horrified  by  the  seeming 
brusqueness  of  her  words,  she  makes  a  little  gesture  full  of 
a  meditated  hospitality,  and  holds  out  one  hand  to  him, 
and  says  in  an  everyday  reception  tone,  "  How  d'ye  do  ?  " 

One  can  see  at  once  that  she  is  bent  on  doing  the  correct 
thing. 

To  describe  the  change  that  passes  over  Bohun's  counten- 
ance when  this  barren  civility  is  offered  him  is  beyond  me. 
There  is  only  one  thing  sure,  and  that  is  that  he  refuses  to 
see  the  hand.  He  thrusts  it  aside,  indeed,  and  turns  away 
from  her. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  he  replies,  in  a  stifled  tone  that 
is  composed  of  mingled  scorn  and  grief. 

He  walks  away  from  her,  as  if  unconsciously,  and  then 
comes  back  again. 

"  Patricia  !  "  he  says  suddenly,  with  all  the  calmness  of 
despair,  "  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Nothing — nothing  at  all,  I  assure  you  !  "  declares  she 
tearfully,  with  an  extreme  nervousness.  How  is  she  to  say 
that  his  clothes,  his  appearance  have  disturbed  her  !  "  I'm 
"  She  lifts  her  head,  and  puts-  on  a  plainly  hypocri- 
tical smile.  "  I'm  delighted  to  see  you,"  she  protests  in  a 
tone  composed  of  assumed  courtesy  and  suppressed  sobs. 

"  You  are  not ! ''  exclaims  he  passionately,  with  more 
force  than  elegance.  "  Anyone  with  half  an  eye  can  see 
that  you  are  distinctly  sorry  t  Good  heavens  !  what  have 
I  done  to  you  ?  How  have  I  behaved  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened that  I  should  be  treated  like  this  ?  " 

"What  have  /  done,  then?"  demands  she  pathetically, 
tl  rowing  out  her  arms,  "  You  blame  me,  yet  what  is 
i\  1 " 

w  Was  there  cause  for  blame  when  last  I  saw  you  ? "  aska 
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he  reproachfully.  "  Yet  now  ! — "What  has  happened  to  U3 
in  the  meantime  ? "  he  cries  vehemently.  "  What  cruel 
fate  has  separated  you  from  me  ?  Not  me  from  you,  as 
you  will  see !  The  very  first  moment  I  can  get  leave,  I 
rush  down  here  with  all  my  heart  full  of  you ;  and  as  I 
find  myself  face  to  face  with  you,  in  spite  of  all  your 
tender  oaths  uttered  when  last  we  met,  I  find  I  should 
have  done  better  had  I  stayed  away  !  Your  last  letter  to 
me — that  is  even  now  only  three  days  old — is  kind  as  was 
your  first,  and  yet " 

"  And  now  that  /  find  myself  face  to  face  with  you" 
vehemently  interrupts  Patricia,  who  is  evidently  on  the 
verge  of  tears;  "what  is  that/  find!  That  you  are  so 
altered  I  would  not  know  you  ! " 

She  fires  off  this  bombshell  with  an  angry  force  sugges- 
tive of  growing  grief. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  so  short  a  time  could  create  such 
a  change  in  anyone  as  you  describe,"  says  Bohun  in- 
dignantly. 

"  I  don't  care  what  is  or  is  not  impossible,"  cries  she  ;  "  I 
only  know  that  you  are  not  what  you  once  were.  You — 
you  are  ever  so  much  bigger  than  you  were  on  that  last 
day.  It  is  quite  plain  to  me  that  you  have  not  been 
fretting  during  your  absence  from  me  !  " 

"  You  know  nothing  ?  "  begins  he  angrily. 

"  Except  that  you  have  certainly  been  enjoying  your- 
self !  "  She  throws  up  her  head  contemptuously,  and 
glances  at  him  from  under  her  long  lashes.  Certainly  ho 
has  grown  much  broader,  and — er — well,  yes,  I  dare  say 
there  are  some  absurd  people  who  would  say  handsomer  ! 

"  Well !  "  retorts  Bohun,  driven  to  desperation  by  her 
tone,  and  the  apparent  cruelty  of  her  glance,  "  what  if  I  am 
bigger  !  Did  you  expect  to  see  a  skeleton  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  you  are  looking  particularly  delicate?  If  so, 
you  are  immensely  mistaken.  I  never,"  vehemently,  "saw 
you  looking  better.  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
you  have  been  '  enjoying '  yourself,  as  you  call  it,  con- 
siderably more  than  1  have  !  " 

"  I  have  not !  I  have  been  downright  miserable — per- 
fectly wretched  !  "  protests  Patricia  angrily ;  "  one   worry 
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has  followed  upon  another's  heels  so  quickly  that  I  have 
had  scarcely  time  to  breathe." 

"  Then  want  of  breath  agrees  with  you,"  declares  he  un- 
feelingly. 

"  You  can  be  as  rude  as  you  like,  of  course,"  says  the 
younger  Miss  Heriot  with  great  dignity  ;  "  but  facts  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  sneers,  and  I  must  insist  upon  you  un- 
derstanding how  my  time  has  been  spent  since  last  we 
met." 

"  Excuses  are  quite  unnecessary,  I  assure  you." 

"  Excuses  1 "  She  turns  upon  him  a  gaze  that  should 
have  palsied  him,  and  that  certainly  reduces  him,  in  3 
sense,  to  order.  "  Oh !  "  she  says,  with  a  tremendous 
emphasis,  and  a  pause  that  tells  of  the  coming  of  some 
awful  storm.  It  comes :  "  What  an  odious  person  you  are  !  " 
she  says,  in  a  wonderfully  low  tone,  considering  the  amount 
of  condensed  rage  there  is  in  it. 

Crushed  by  this,  he  fails  to  make  her  a  reply. 

"  Nevertheless,  you  shall  listen  while  I  tell  you  of  the 
many  things  that  have  distressed  me  since  your  departure." 
goes  on  the  victor  superbly.  "  First,  there  was  Imogen, 
who  went  about  with  a  white  face  and  inscrutable  eyes, 
looking  exactly  as  if  she  was  going  to  be  beheaded  :  she 
behaved,  indeed,  so  oddly  that  one  began  at  last  to  wonder 
what  it  was  she  was  going  to  do  next.  All  this  was  try- 
ing, I  can  tell  you,  and  exercised  one's  brain  a  bit !  Then 
came  Lord  Clanbrassil  and  his  misfortunes  :  after  accepting 
him  and  encouraging  him,  and,  I  must  say,  treating  him 
barbarously,  Imogen  calmly  casts  him  to  the  winds !  That 
was  very  bad,  was  it  not  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  says  Bohun  gloomily.  "  I  am  so  con- 
fused I  cannot  give  an  opinion.  Yet,  it  seems  to  mo  that 
there  are  people  besides  Imogen  who  can  treat  people  bar- 
barously ! " 

"  Imogen  was  unkind  to  Clanbrassill  without  reason," 
says  Patricia  with  slow  severity.  She  lingers  for  a  moment 
to  witness  the  effect  of  this  last  speech,  and  having  seen  it, 
goes  on  rejoicing.  "  Clanbrassil's  face,  as  he  bid  me  good- 
bye, has  haunted  me  ever  since.  It  was  terrible.  It  dis- 
heartened me  for  a  week.     There  was  not,"  with  a  straight 
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glance  at  liira,  "much  '  enjoyment '  to  be  gained  from  ife  ! 
Well,  he  went." 

"  And  a  good  thing  too,"  declares  Mr.  Bohun  wrathfully, 
"  if  you  were  going  to  dwell  upon  his  looks  all  day  long." 

"  I  dwelt  upon  nothing  but  his  misfortunes.  I  felt  he 
was  hardly  treated."  She  mores  back  a  little,  and  fixes, 
for  a  fleeting  second,  two  lovely  eyes  upon  the  heart-broken 
young  man.  "I  should  be  very  glad,  Mr.  Bohun,"  she 
says  meekly,  •'  if  you  would  try  not  to  trample  on  my  foot 
again." 

Now,  by  the  barest  accident  he  has  vaguely  touched  her 
shoe. 

"  I  assure  you "  he  begins  hotly. 

"  It  doesen't  matter.  It  is  of  no  consequence  at  all," 
murmurs  she  in  a  resigned  tone;  "I  only  meant  that  I 
should  be  obliged  if  you  would  not  do  it  again  !  That's 
all !  Well,  to  go  on  :  after  Clanbrassil  there  came  Felix's 
accident ;  that,"  pensively,  "  made  me  more  unhappy  than 
all  that  went  before." 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaims  Bohun.  He  looks  sharply  at  her. 
This  man  Felix  was  not,  as  Lord  Clanbrassil  was,  an 
acknowledged  suitor  of  her  sister.     Perhaps,  perhaps 

"  You  mean  that  fellow  Brown,  eh  ? "  he  says;  "I  re- 
number him,  of  cour-se.  He  was  a  good  deal  here  in  my 
time  :  a  well-looking  man,  eh  1 " 

"You  might  say  handsome,"  corrects  Patricia  dreamily. 
"  Men  are  without  perception,  I  believe,  or  else  you  might 
have  seen  that  he  has  the  most  beautiful  mouth  and  chin  in 
the  world." 

"  A  large  field.  Lucky  he,  if  he  can  compare  favourably 
with  Nature's  best.  Of  course,"  cautiously,  "  I  take  your 
word  for  it ;  but  I  confess  I  had  not  seen  him  in  that  light. 
Well,  and  so  he  has  found  favour  in  your  sight?  There  was 
some  story  about  him,  I  remember.  He  smashed  himsel  f 
up  on  a  hunting-field,  eh  ?  I  think  you  mentioned  some- 
thing of  the  sort  in  one  of  your  letters." 

"  Ah,  it  was  terrible  !  "  says  Patricia  softly. 

Her  softness  maddens  Bohun.  Cruel  to  him,  and  warm 
to  another  1 — it  is  unbearable.     All  his  soul  takes  fire. 

"The   jealous   is  possessed   of   a  fine  mad  devil,"   says 
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Lavater,  and  Mr.  Bohun  at  this  moment  is  certainly  a 
"jealous."  He  positively  glares  at  Patricia,  but  as 
Patricia's  eyes  are  on  the  ground,  his  glaring  goes  for 
naught. 

"  We  thought  he  would  have  died,"  she  goes  on  patheti- 
cally, looking  at  a  distant  shrub  that  has  since  last  night 
burst  suddenly  into  bloom.  "  But  he  didn't.  We  brought 
him  round  in  spite  of  that  London  man,  and  now  at  last  he 
is  '  progressing  very  favourably.'  That  is  what  Dr.  Bland 
says.  Mrs.  Brown,  mamma,  and  I  have  nursed  him  all 
through." 

"  You  nursed  him  !  " 

"  Yes,"  tenderly.  "  Indeed,  I  think  I  did  the  most  of  it, 
once  convalescence  set  in.  And  you  cannot  imagine  " — with 
a  quick  bright  smile  that  is  exasperating  to  the  last  degree 
to  her  companion — "  what  a  charming  invalid  he  makes. 
He  should  be  ill  every  three  months,  at  least,  if  only  to 
make  the  world  in  love  with  him." 

"  If  only  for  you  to  nurse  him  !  " 

"  He  is  so  patient,  so  gentle.  No  angry,  no  unjust  words 
ever  come  out  of  his  mouth."  Heavy  stress  on  the  pro- 
noun. "  To  attend  him  was  a  pleasure ;  to  avoid  growing 
fond  of  him  an  impossibility." 

"  I  told  you  you  had  been  enjoying  yourself,"  says 
Bohun,  who  is  now  white  with  rage  and  anguish.  "  You 
compel  me  to  envy  Brown  in  spite  of  his  smash  !  " 

He  laughs,  the  very  ghost  of  a  laugh  that  is  replete  with 
bitterness. 

"  He  might  well  be  envied ;  his  temper  is  so  perfect," 
returns  Patricia  calmly. 

"Well,  go  on  with  your  recital;  it  is  full  of  interest," 
puts  in  Mr.  Bohun,  with  a  geniality  that  is  transparently 
hypocritical.  "  And  so  you  were  the  one  who  came  for- 
ward to  look  after  the  interesting  patient.  How  charming 
of  you  ! " 

"  You  must  not  give  me  so  much  credit,"  modestly,  with 
down-bent  lids.  "  Mamma  helped  me,  and  Mrs.  Brown, 
his  mother."  But  mamma  certainly  has  frequently  said 
that  I  did  him  more  good  than  any  of  the  others." 

"  One  can  quite  understand  that,"  returns  Bohun  with 
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a  curious  calmness.  It  is  a  calm,  however,  that  heralds  an 
outbreak  "  And  of  what,  may  I  ask,  does  your  nursing 
consist  ? " 

"  I  read  to  him,  sing  to  him,  talk  to  him,  see  that  he  has 
his  medicine  and  wine  at  proper  intervals,  and  sit  by  him 
until  he  has  fallen  into  a  decided  slumber.  It  is  a  more 
arduous  task  than  it  sounds,  but  it  is  a  very  grateful  one. 
When  a  woman's  life  is  empty,  she  should  try  to  fill  it  in 
some  useful  way.  I  was  glad  when  Felix  fell  into  my 
hands." 

"  Happy  Felix  ! " 

"  Unhappy  Felix,  it  seems  to  me.  "Would  you  like  to  be 
condemned  to  lie  motionless  upon  your  bed  or  your  couch 
for  weeks  together  ?  " 

"  It  was  not  for  that  I  called  him  happy.  Bat  go  on, 
go  on ;  never  mind  my  vapid  remarks.  Tell  me  the  rest  of 
your  story.     So  you  read  to  him  ? — what  ?     Shelley  ?  " 

"Not  always;  Longfellow  sometimes,  and  sometimes 
Swinburne,"  says  Patricia,  with  such  an  utter  innocence  of 
any  incongruity  in  the  mingling  of  the  pure  and  the 
reverse,  that  Mr.  Bohun  bursts  into  an  unconquerable 
laugh.     It  is  a  laugh  without  mirth,  however. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  him,"  he  remarks  idly. 

"Not  so  good  as  it  may  seem.  I  like  reading,  and  ho 
likes  to  hear  me  read.  That  is  all.  It  makes  the  hours 
shorter  for  him,  poor  fellow,  and  that  is  a  great  comfort, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Immense  !  "  says  Mr.  Bohnn.  He  is  digging  the  point 
of  his  stick  into  the  gravelled  soil,  and  making  little  holes 
therein  with  a  vigour  that  savours  strongly  of  a  suppressed 
viciousness  that  longs  for  freedom.  "  Both  to  him  and  you. 
I  wonder  how  you  can  manage  to  deprive  yourself  of  it 
for  even  so  long  a  time  as  you  have  to-day  wasted  upon 
me!" 

"  I  do  not  consider  I  have  wasted  it,"  says  Patricia  with 
lowered  eyes.  "  But,  indeed,  I  think  I  am  a  comfort  to  him, 
at  all  events.  When  I  stay  away  from  him  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  mamma  tells  me  he  always  asks  for  me.  and 
wishes  for  my  return-" 
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an  abominable  tone.  "  I  hope  " — politely — "  I  am  not  now 
keeping  you  from  him  ? " 

"  Oh,  no,"  with  equal  politeness ;  "  pray  do  not  think 
that.  His  mother  is  with  him  now.  I  shall  probably  not 
be  expected  by  him  for  quite  half  an  hour." 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  says  Bohun.  Something  in  his  tone  annoys 
her. 

"  What  do  you  see  ? "  she  demands  haughtily. 

"  How  excellent  a  thing  it  is  to  have  the  loveliest  mouth 
and  chin  in  the  world ! " 

He  pauses  when  he  has  said  this ;  but  she  is  too  aston- 
ished by  his  speech  to  make  him  any  retort. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  in  town  ? "  he  asks  presently 
in  a  pleasant  society  tone.  "  I  shall  be  going  back  there 
by  the  evening  mail." 

"  So  soon  ? "  murmurs  Patricia,  with  a  slight  indrawing 
of  her  breath.  She  has  grown  very  pale.  Now  that  she 
sees  him  ready  to  depart,  she  wakes  to  a  swift  knowledge 
of  the  desirability  of  his  presence,  and  acknowledges  gener- 
ously that  the  dark  clothes  are,  if  possible,  even  a  trifle 
more  becoming  than  the  grey.  "  You  make  a  short  visit," 
she  says  slowly. 

"  I  find  it  already  too  long.  The  country,  you  see,  is 
dull ;  it  does  not  suit  me,"  declares  he  indifferently ;  "  one 
has  no  place  in  it  it;  one  finds  one's  self  in  the  cold, 
somehow.  Now,  the  town  is  different.  There,  there  are 
always  distractions."  He  shrugs  his  shoulders  airily.  "  I 
should  like  to  see  Lady  Olivia  before  going.  Is  she  at 
home — visible  ? " 

"  She  is  with  Felix,"  replies  Patricia  coldly. 

She  seems  smitten  into  ice. 

"  Oh,  confound  Felix  !  "  cries  Mr.  Bohun  furiously.  In- 
voluntarily, his  assumed  cloak  of  indifference  has  fallen 
from  him ;  he  is  again  the  enraged,  the  outraged  lover. 
"  What  does  he  mean  by  coming  here,  and  meanly  break- 
ing a  rib  or  two,  and  pretending  to  be  dying,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  making  love  to  you  ? " 

"  He  has  made  no  love  to  me  !  I  do  not  understand  !  " 
cries  Patricia,  who  is  now  absolutely  pallid,  "  You  forget 
yourself," 
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"  I  forget  nothing !  "  exclaims  he,  with  a  passion  that 
will  no  longer  be  subdued.  "  Do  you  think  I  am  blind — ■ 
deaf — insensate  ?  You  shall  hear  what  it  is  I  have  to  say, 
before  I  go,  whether  you  lite  it  or  not !  You  have 
betrayed  me,  and  I  don't  care  what  I  say,  or  what  becomes 
of  me.  I  don't  believe  he  is  one  bit  ill ;  I  believe  he  is  as 
well  as  I  am,  but  that  he  finds  it  a  very  good  thing  to  lie 
there  upon  a  lounge,  and  get  you  to  pet  him,  and  make  a 
fuss  over  him !  I  wish,"  cries  Mr.  Bohun  between  his 
teeth,  "  that  he  could  only  stand  up,  and  I'd  thrash  him 
within  an  inch  of  his  life  !  And  you — you — who  swore  to 
be  true  to  me  !  " 

He  stops  short,  as  if  half  choked. 

"  You  insult  me ! "  murmurs  Patricia,  in  a  low  but 
terrible  tore.  She  has  grown  quite  calm,  and  is  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  vehemently  angry  young  man  who  is  standing 
opposite  to  her,  reviling  his  destiny,  and  storming  wildly  at 
her  and  the  innocent  Felix.  She  looks  at  him  for  quite  a 
long  time,  and  then,  "  I  hope  the  evening  train  goes  early  !  " 
she  says  with  a  withering  meaning. 

"  I  won't  go  by  it !  "  declares  he,  with  sudden  and  fell 
determination  in  his  eye.  "  I'll  stay  here,  and  see  it  out 
to  the  bitter  end  with  him  and  you.  "What !  Do  you 
imagine  I  am  going  to  surrender  you  tamely  without  so 
much  as  a  protest  ?  I  tell  you  I'll  stay  here  on  the  spot, 
and  make  it  as  uncomfortable  for  you  both  as  ever  I  can. 
Six  months  ago  you  told  me  you  loved  me.  Now  you  say 
you  love  him  /" 

'•  I  do  not!  "  exclaims  she. 

But  he  will  not  listen,  so  borne  away  is  he  by  the  weight 
of  his  own  imaginary  wrongs. 

"  '  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,'  is  a  motto  that  certainly 
belongs  to  you.  You  are  cold,  heartless.  You  have  des- 
troyed my  life,  and  have  not  even  the  grace  to  be  sorry  for 
it.     You  are  a  cruel,  a  finished  coquette  !  " 

He  ceases,  more  through  want  of  breath  than  eloquence, 
and  glares  at  her. 

Patricia  has  moved  back  from  him.  She  has  listened  as 
if  spell-bound  whilst  he  is  pouring  out  upon  her  the  vials  of 
his  wrath ;  but  now,  when  his  voice  grows  silent,  when  he 
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stands  before  her  like  a  wrathful  judge,  with  no  longer  a 
word  upon  his  lips,  she  recovers  herself,  and  does  exactly 
what  she  ought  to  do.  She  takes,  indeed,  a  completa 
revenge.     She  bursts  into  tears  ! 

The  sight  of  these  mournful  messengers  sobers  him  in  a 
moment. 

"  Oh,  how  wicked  you  are  !  "  she  sobs  deplorably.  "  How 
hateful !  What  horrid  thoughts  your  mind  can  hold  !  What 
an  abominable  mind  to  hold  them !  0,  how  mistaken  I 
have  been  in  you  !  And  I,  who  so  trusted  in  you — who  so 
believed  !  Ah  !  why  were  you  base  enough  to  speak  of 
love  to  me  if  you  did  not  feel  it  ? " 

This  is  turning  the  tables  upon  him  with  a  vengeance. 

"  Patricia  !  what  is  this  2  "  cries  he  distractedly.  "  Don't 
you  see  1  Can't  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  can  indeed — no  one  better  !  "  sobs  she,  with  a  deter- 
mination that  does  her  credit.  "  I  understand  only  too 
well  what  an  escape  I  have  had  from  one  who  does  not  love 
me.  I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  that  I  found  you 
out  in  time  !  " 

"  If  you  would  but  listen * 

"  Every  day,  every  hour  since  you  left  me,  I  have  been 
longing  for  your  return — for  this  moment,  in  fact ;  and 
now  that  it  has  arrived,  what  has  it  brought  me  ?  One  who 
hates  me ! " 

"  Patricia  ! "  interposes  he,  in  an  agony. 

"  Forget  my  name,  I  desire  you ;  forget  me  altogether. 
Henceforth,"  sobs  she,  throwing  out  her  hand  with  quite 
a  dramatic  force  that  reduces  him  to  frenzy,  "we  are 
strangers ! "  (She  has  been  taking  a  course  of  the  good 
old  English  novelists  of  late.)  "  You  call  me  fickle  !  You 
mention  to  me  the  word  love  !  You  reproach  me  about  it ! 
- — you,  who  do  not  so  much  as  know  the  meaning  of  it ! 
Well,"  cries  she,  lifting  to  his  two  great  angry,  tearful 
eyes,  "  I  have  at  least  this  one  consolation  left  me  :  when 
to-morrow  comes,  you  will  be  tormented  by  remorse  when 
you  recollect  all  the  horrible  things  you  have  said  to  me 
to-day ! " 

"  You  blame  me  ! "  exclaims  he  desperately.  "  But  why  ? 
Have  I,  then,  had  no  occasion  to  doubt  you  I " 
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"  None  !  not  one  !"  persists  she  passionately.  And  then, 
all  at  once  :  "Oh,  Phil!  to  thiuk  that  you  should,  be  the 
one  to  break  my  heart  i " 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

"  And,  to  be  plain, 
I  think  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose 
Who  loves  another  best." 

Tins  is  insupportable.     Mr.  Bohun  feels  as  if  his  last  hour 
is  come. 

"  If  I  might  only  speak,"  he  says  miserably. 

"  Not  a  word,"  commands  Patricia. 

"  If  you  would  only  not  cry,"  entreats  he.  "  Your  tears 
make  me  wretched.  Every  sob  seems  to  cut  into  my 
heart." 

This  being  exactly  the  state  to  which  Patricia  desires  to 
bring  him,  like  a  true  woman  she  redoubles  her  grief. 

"  Have  you  not  made  me  wretched  ? "  she  sighs.  "  Here 
have  I  been  loving  you,  oh  so  truely  and  deeply — so— so 
hard  all  this  time ! — and  then  when  you  come  what 
happens  ?  You  just  speak  of  going  away  again  by — the — 
next — train  !  " 

"  If  you  want  me  to  stay " 

"How  I  used  to  love  you,  and  now — how  I  detest 
you  ! " 

"  Oh,  darling  !  no " 

"  Yes  ;  detest  you.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  kill  you,"  sobs 
she  wildly. 

"  My  angel !  how  happy  you  make  me  ! "  exclaims  Mr. 
Bohun  ecstatically. 

And  in  truth  she  has  shown  a  strange  way  of  going 
about  her  murder.  Phil  has  encircled  her  with  his  arms, 
and  she  is  lying  in  them  in  an  apparent  content  that 
savours  strongly  of  rapture.  Her  head  is  on  his  breast ; 
her  sobs  have  come  to  a  sudden  end.  A  little  joyful  sigh 
is  the  sole  thing  that  breaks  from  her  lips. 
317 
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Bohun,  lifting  her  head,  kisses  her  softly. 


A  little  time  in  paradise  (what  a  very  little  time  it  ever 
is,  after  all !),  and  then  the  lovers  return  to  the  calmer  joys 
of  every-day  life.  Bohun  celebrates  his  awakening  by 
propounding  a  rather  startling  suggestion. 

"  Why  should  we  not  be  married  at  once  ? "  he  says  ener- 
getically, quite  as  if  the  "  church  and  steeple,  parson  and 
people,"  are  waiting  him  round  the  corner.  "  We  have 
delayed  too  long  already,"  he  goes  on  eagerly,  holding  her 
hand  in  both  of  his,  "when  absence  from  each  other  has 
resulted  in  such  unhappiness  as  we  have  known  to-day." 

"  It  was  terrible," agrees  Patricia,  drawing  closer  to  him; 
"I  could  not  go  through  it  again  and  live." 

"  See  here,  darling,  we  must,  of  course,  be  sensible,  in 
spite  of  all  that,"  goes  on  Bohun  with  the  air  of  a  sage. 
"  One  understands  that  to  be  married  one  must  not  be 
penniless.  I  have,"  growing  rather  red,  and  gazing  at  her 
anxiously,  "only  five  hundred  a-year,  besides  my  pay;  and 
— and  that  seems  to  you,  perhaps — eh  ?  " 

He  hesitates. 

"  Plenty  ;  ever  so  much  more  than  I  thought  you  had," 
declares  Patricia  gaily,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  not 
thought  about  it  at  all.  "  Why,  you  are  quite  rich,  you 
extravagant  boy.  I  was  as  angry  as  possible  when  you 
sent  me  that  sweet  ring,  and  afterwards  my  pearl  brooch  ; 
but  now  I  can  see  reason  in  it  all.  Well,  what  else,  Sir 
Millionaire  1  " 

"  You  don't  think  me  too  poor,  then  ? "  cries  he  de- 
lightedly. "  Patricia,  what  a  darling  girl  you  are  !  Well, 
I  may  tell  you  that  I  know  two  or  three  fellows  who  are 
married  with  less  money  than  I  have,  and  they  seem  to  get 
on  all  right." 

"  Yes,"  says  Patricia,  seeing  he  expects  her  to  say  some- 
thing here,  and  having  nothing  else  ready. 

It  answers  admirably,  and  sends  him  off  again  on  another 
long  preamble  that  is  made  up  of  joys,  and  hopes,  and 
coming  blisses. 

As  for  her,  she  is  dumb,  because  she  has  begun  to  feel  a 
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little  frightened.  To  love  him  has  been  a  simple  matter: 
to  marry  him  out  of  hand,  in  this  precipitate  fashion,  quite 
another.  Her  love  for  him  has  only  touched,  so  far,  upon 
the  thought  of  an  eventual  marriage,  in  which  she  has  pic- 
tured herself,  to  herself,  as  looking  remarkably  pretty, 
decked  out  with  the  orthodox  veil  and  orange  blossoms,  and 
standing  in  an  entirely  picturesque  attitude  opposite  some 
possible  altar  in  the  far — the  very  far  distance. 

Now,  to  hear  this  problematical  wedding  spoken  freely 
of,  as  though  it  were  about  to  be  consummated  in  five 
minutes  or  so,  gives  her  a  decided  shock.  To  be  married 
means  to  be  no  longer  Patricia  Heriot ;  she  will  not  even 
be  Miss  Heriot — she  will  be  Mrs.,  Mrs.  Bohun. 

Ah  !  how  funny  it  does  sound  !  A  little  smile,  unknown 
to  her,  widens  her  lips. 

What  a  hurry  he  is  in  !  She  tries  to  suppress  the  smile 
here,  and  to  frown  a  little ;  but  the  attempt  ends  in  a  dis- 
graceful failure.  Through  all  the  sudden  fear  his  proposi- 
tion has  occasioned  her,  there  runs  a  thrill  of  joyful  pride, 
born  of  the  thought  that  he  is  in  such  hot  haste.  Presently 
she  becomes  conscious  that  he  is  speaking  to  her. 

"  I  have  discovered  that  I  can  no  longer  be  content  with- 
out you,"  he  is  saying,  with  a  tender  air ;  "  I  have  tried  it, 
you  see,  so  I  know.  And  you,  Patricia,"  regarding  her  some- 
what anxiously,  "  can  you  be  happy,  separated  from  me  2 " 

"  Oh  no  !  "  says  Patricia. 

For  a  moment  she  lifts  her  eyes  from  the  green-sward  at 
her  feet,  and  looks  at  him.  Then  she  lowers  her  eyes  again, 
and  lets  them  return  to  their  unseeing  comtemplation  of 
the  sprouting  daisies. 

To  be  married — really  married,  like  mamma  !  How 
strange  !  how  curious  !  how  amusing  !  It  all  sounds  just 
like  some  wonderful  dream ;  but  she  will  not  awake  from 
this  one.  Five  hundred  a  year,  he  had  said,  and  something 
else  besides.  The  something  else  had  certainly  been  vague, 
but  no  doubt  it  will  prove  a  good  deal.  Still,  the  menage 
opening  before  her  will  scarcely  be  a  luxurious  one.  Will 
there  be  a  cook,  she  wonders  excitedly,  or  will  she — she 
herself — have  to  study  very  hard  from  this  until  then,  and 
end  by  being  that  important  functionary  in  person  ? 
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What  fun  it  would  be  !  Slie  has  always  longed  to  revel 
amongst  the  pots  and  pans  in  the  kitchen  below,  but  cook, 
cross  old  thing  !  would  never  permit  it.  Now  she  will  be 
her  own  mistress,  her  own  cook,  her  own  everything. 
Delicious  thought ! 

They  will,  of  course,  give  little  dinners — small,  because 
they  will  be  extremely  poor,  but  select.  Mamma  says  it  is 
everything  to  be  select !  She  will  have  to  see  to  the  eating 
part  of  the  menu,  and  Phil  will  see  to  the  wines,  the 
champagne,  the  hock,  the  claret,  etc. 

It  is  rather  a  good  thing,  she  tells  herself,  that  instinc- 
tively she  has  studied  and  taken  to  heart  a  few  of  the  very 
important  points  where  dinners  are  concerned,  especially 
now  she  is  going  to  marry  a  poor  man.  Ha  !  no  doubt  he 
thinks  her  an  ignorant,  silly  girl ;  but  she  will  show  him  ! 
He  need  not  be  afraid  that  she  will  ever  disgrace  him  by  an 
absurd  want  of  knowledge  about  the  most  necessary  things, 
at  all  events. 

For  example  :  asparagus  in  February  is,  she  knows,  per- 
fectly correct,  and  strawberries  should.be  eaten  in  April. 
When  the  usual  months  for  these  two  adorable  things 
come  round,  one  should  (to  be  in  the  fashion)  be  tired  of 
them.  Ah,  yes !  Phil  will  see  what  a  clever  wife  she  will 
be! 

Meantime,  Phil  is  talking  again.  He  is  so  happy,  and  is 
propounding  so  many  admirable  ideas,  all  full  of  joy  in  his 
coming  future,  that  he  has  failed  to  notice  her  abstraction. 
He  is  conversing  with  her  in  a  tone  that  is  half  victorious, 
half  nervous. 

"  You  are  sure  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  venture  ?  "  he 
is  asking  her  now  with  loving  earnestness. 

"Afraid!  tut!"  says  the  younger  Miss  Heriot,  with  a 
touch  of  scorn  in  her  voice.    <;  AVhat  should  I  be  afraid  of  ? " 

In  imagination  she  is  still  in  her  kitchen,  rioting 
amongst  her  utensils,  with  that  most  incomparable  of  all 
cookery-books,  "  Mrs.  Beeton,"  spread  upon  a  snowy 
kitchen  table  before  her.  She  is  covered  with  a  big  white 
apron  that  reaches  from  her  beautiful  throat  to  her  dainry 
toes,  and  is  eminently  becoming ;  and  is  altogether  lost  in 
a  day -dream  that  delights  her. 
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"  Afraid,  indeed  ! "  she  says  contemptuously,  throwing  up 
her  charming  little  chin  with  the  air  of  one  who  defies 
fate. 

"  Well,  there  is  the  risk,"  remarks  he,  more  bravely  this 
time,  being  a  good  deal  strengthened  by  her  courage,  which 
seems  (as  he  sees  it)  to  quail  at  nothing.  Dear  girl !  she  is 
ready,  then,  to  brave  everything  for  his  sake  ! 

"  There  isn't  so  much  risk  as  you  imagine,"  says  Patricia, 
with  quite  a  superior  air.  "  A  little  belief  in  one's  self,  a 
careful  study  of  others,  is  all  that  is  really  required.  But 
of  course  there  are  so  many  authorities  upon  the  subject, 
that  at  first  it  seems  difficult  to  decide  which  to  choose. 
However,  /  know.  I  have  made  up  my  mind.  I  know 
whom  /  shall  consult." 

"  Ah  ! "  says  Bohun.  He  is  terribly  puzzled,  and  hardly 
knows  what  to  say.  At  last  a  false  light  breaks  in  upon 
him.  "  Why,  of  course !  You  are  alluding  to  your 
mother,"  he  says. 

"  Mamma  ?  No  !  She  would  be  of  no  use  at  all ;  she 
knows  very  little  about  that  sort  of  thing.  Cook  would  be 
better  than  mamma ;  but  she  is  so — so  unsympathetic  !  " 

"  Cook  1 "  repeats  Mr.  Bohun  weakly. 

Good  gracious  !  Is  she  going  to  ask  the  cook  about  her 
future  marriage  ?  Is  she  going  to  consult  that  cruelly 
stout  and  rubicund,  if  clever,  person,  about  her  most  sacred 
concerns  ?     Is  she,  in  other  words,  going  mad  1 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  declares  Patricia,  in  a  little 
confidential  tone,  "  I  am  not  thinking  of  asking  the  advice 
of  either  mamma  or  cook ;  I  am  going  to  confide  in  Mrs. 
Beeton  !  " 

Bohun  grows  even  more  bewildered.     The  plot  thickens ! 
"  Who  is   Mrs.  Beeton  ?     What  is  to  be  confided  to  her  ? 
Why  should  Patricia  pass  over  Lady  Olivia,  who  always 
has  been  kind,  to  give  her  confidences  to  a  stranger  ? 

"  You  know  her,  don't  you  ?  "  says  Patricia,  tapping  him 
thoughtfully  upon  the  arm. 

"  No  ! "  returns  Bohun,  with  emphatic  decision. 

"  Well,  never  mind ;  you  soon  will,  I  expect,"  says 
Patricia,  with  an  airy,  innocent  laugh.  "  She  will  be  the 
dearest  friend  we  have  after  our  marriage." 

21 
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"  Not  mine,  certainly,"  says  Mr.  Bohun  stiffly. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  yours  specially  !  "  with  a  gayer  laugh.  "  Men 
are  much  more  indebted  to  her  than  women  are,  and 
think  a  great  deal  more  about  her." 

"  I  never  think  of  her ! "  declares  Mr.  Bohun  indig- 
nantly. 

What !  is  he  to  have  this  unknown  woman  flung  into  his 
arms  whether  he  will  or  no,  and  by  his  wife,  too  ?  The 
idea  is  not  only  unique,  but  monstrous  ! 

"  We  shall  see,"  says  Patricia,  with  a  sagacious  nod. 

"  Patricia,"  begins  Mr.  Bohun  solemnly,  "  hear  me. 
You  are  an  innocent  girl,  and  wordly  women  of  the  kind 
you  describe  are  not  to  be  understood  by  such  as  you.  I 
warn  you,  my  darling,  beforehand,  that  this  Mrs.  Beeton 
shall  never  enter  our  doors." 

"  Phil,  how  unkind  ! "  exclaims  she,  shaking  herself  some- 
what reproachfully  free  of  him.  "  Would  you  forbid  me 
my  best  friend — our  best  friend,  I  should  say  ?  Oh,  it  is 
cruel  of  you  1  I  tell  you  that  in  time  you  will  learn  to 
love  her." 

"And  would  you  wish  that?"  asks  he  with  vehement 
displeasure. 

"You  can  do  as  you  like,  Phil,"  says  Miss  Heriot 
tragically.  "  If  you  forbid  me  to  have  her,  of  course  I 
must  only  submit.  But  if  you  do,  I  see  nothing  but  dis- 
comfort before  us.  I  don't  see  how  I  can  get  on  without 
her." 

"  You  will  have  me,"  suggests  the  embryo  husband,  with 
dignity  mixed  with  sorrow. 

"  Much  use  you  would  be  to  me  !  " 

"  Patricia ! " 

Is  the  ground  giving  way  beneath  him  ?  Has  she  really 
declared  him  to  be  of  no  consequence  whatsoever  in  her 
eyes?  Is  the  world  coming  to  an  end,  and  all  because  of 
this  abominable  Mrs.  Beeton  ? 

"Oh,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  your  scowling 
upon  me  in  that  way !  You  are  worse  than  the  unkindest 
man  I  ever  heard  of  !  I  tell  you  that  without  '  Mrs. 
Beeton '  I  shall  be  nowhere  !  You  will  be  uncomfortable 
with  me,  and  you  will  learn  to  hate  me.     Sandie  once  told 
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me  the  way  to  a  man's  heart,  and  how  am  I  to  keep  your 
heart,  if  you  eat  nothing  that  is  served  for  dinner '{ " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  want  to  hire  her  as  our  cook? " 

"  She  is  as  good  as  any  cook  ;  in  fact,  she  makes  cooks.'' 

"  Is  that  her  profession  ?  Where  on  earth  did  you  meet 
with  her  ? " 

"It  was  one  day  in  Florence's.  She  is  so  clear,  so 
concise,  one  can't  mistake  what  she  means." 

"  Poor  child  !  You  are  too  young  to  understand  such 
people." 

"  I  understand  her  perfectly  ! "  exclaims  Patricia  indig- 
nantly. "  And  I  warn  you  now,  for  the  last  time,  that 
without  hftr  I  shall  be  miserable,  and  you  will  learn  to  be 
discontented  with  me." 

"  My  darling,"  says  Mr.  Bohun  earnestly,  "  take  this  to 
heart  once  for  all.  I  love  you  for  yourself.  I  want  you 
always  to  be  just  as  you  are.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  model 
yourself  upon  anybody  else.  I  will  not  have  you  study  the 
arts  of  this  woman." 

"  Very  well.  It  is  all  over,"  returns  Patricia,  with  a 
mournful  resignation.  "  Your  blood,  er — that  is,  your 
dinners,  I  mean — be  on  your  own  head  !  Certainly " — 
dissolving  into  tears — "they  won't  be  anywhere  else, 
because  you  won't  be  able  to  taste  them  !  Oh,  Phil,  to 
think  you  should  be  so  hard-hearted;  and  when  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  buy  her  !  " 

"  To  buy  her  1 " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  It  is  only  six-and-sixpence,  or  seven 
shillings,  or  something  like  that ;  and  she  would  be  such  a 
saving  afterwards." 

"  To  buy  Mrs.  Beeton  for  six  and-six  !  " 

"  Nearly  every  woman  I  know  has  bought  her.  Be 
reasonable  now,  Phil,  and  let  me  buy  her  too." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  what  is  she  ?  Is  she  a  ubiquitous  crea- 
ture ?     Is  she  the  devil  ? "  asks  Mr.  Bohun  faintly. 

"  She  is  a  book  !  "  returns  Patricia  slowly.  "  Why,  you 
didn't  think— eh  ?  what  ?  Oh,  how  absurd  ? "  She  bursts 
into  wild  mirth,  and  falls  into  her  lover's  arms,  who  now, 
too,  having  grasped  the  situation,  is  so  convulsed  with 
laughter  that  he  cannot  speak. 
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"  Well,  of  all  the  silly  old  geese  I  ever  met ! "  begins 
Patricia  presently,  when  sanity  is  in  part  restored  to  them ; 
but  he  interrupts  her. 

"  Recollect  yourself,  madam  !  You  have  given  yourself 
to-day  a  lord  and  master.     Respect  him." 

"  A  fig  for  him  !  "  laughs  she  saucily.  "  I  am  your  lady 
and  mistress ;  now  let  us  see  who  will  win  the  day." 

A  voice  reaches  them  from  some  distant  avenue — 
"  Patricia,  Patricia  ! "  The  sound  comes  to  them  from 
between  the  laurel  groves  with  a  faint  sweetness. 
"  It  is  Imogen.  I  must  go,"  murmurs  Patricia. 
"  One  moment  first.  Your  father !  I  must  speak  to 
him.  You  see,  as  my  uncle's  heir,  I  am  somebody ;  but  in 
the  present,  nobody." 

"  Hush  ! "  says  she,  laying  her  fingers  on  his  lips. 
"  It  is  true,  though.     Five  hundred  a  year  will  sound 
like  beggary  to  Sir  Hugh.     Still,  I  will  speak.     Shall  I  go 

to  him  now,  or ? 

"  No — no  !     not    now.      There   is    always    to-morrow," 
whispers  she  nervously.     "And  besides — besides,  I  think 
if  I  were  you  I  should  say  something  first  to  mamma." 
"  As  you  wish,"  replies  he. 

She  smiles  upon  him,  returns  the  pressure  of  his  hand, 
and  moves  away. 

Already  the  twilight  is  covering  all  the  land.  The  sun 
has  fallen  asleep,  and  a  little  tender  night-wind  sweeps  up 
to  them  from  the  sea. 

Looking  back,  she  smiles  again  at  him — a  smile  that 
means  "  My  heart  will  stay  behind." 

Bohun  hurries  after  her.  Ho  lays  his  hand  upon  her 
arm  as  if  to  make  more  sure  of  her,  and  gazes  passionately 
into  her  dark  lustrous  eyes. 

"  Beloved,  say  to  me  again,  once  before   you   go,  that  it 
is  true  :  that  you  do  indeed  love  me  1 " 
"  Sceptic ! " 

She  whispers  the  word,  rather  than  says  it.  She  is 
standing  on  the  second  step  of  the  balcony,  and  is,  there- 
fore, about  on  a  level  with  him  as  he  looks  up  at  her  from 
the  ground.  She  steals  her  arm  round  his  a&ck,  and  lays 
her  velvet  cheek  against  his. 
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"  You  are  happy  !  "  murmurs  he.     "  You  have  no  fears, 
no  regrets  ?     Tell  me  that,  too." 

"  *  My  heart  Is  light  as  a  leaf  o"  a  tree,'  " 

quotes  she  sweetly ;  and  with  a  last  embrace  they  part. 


CHAPTER  XXXI1L 


"  Dreams  in  their  development  have  breath. 
And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy  ; 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts; 
They  make  us  what  we  were  not — what  they  will. 
And  shake  us  with  the  vision  that's  gone  by." 

To-morrow  !  How  Felix  has  dwelt  upon  that  word  ?  how 
earnestly  he  has  longed  for  its  coming !  She  herself  had 
said  she  would  be  with  him  a.^ain  to-morrow  ! 

And  now  that  wonderful  thing  has  disappeared,  has  van- 
ished, has  burst  into  day.  A  glorious  day,  a  sunny,  rain- 
washed  morn  ;  full  of  sweetness,  brightness — full  of  flowers. 
All  the  clear,  ambient  air  seems  perfumed  with  them. 

"  The  budding  flow'ret  blushes  at  the  light ; 
The  niees,  besprinkled  with  the  yellow  hue  ; 
In  daisied  mantles  is  the  mountain  dight  ; 
The  ncshe  young  cowslip  bendeth  with  the  dew  ; 
The  trees  enleafed  into  heaven  strntight, 
When  gentle  winds  do  blow,  to  whistling  din  is  brought.  " 

Felix,  lying  on  his  couch  near  the  window,  sees  all  this 
beauty  of  the  outer  world,  yet  loves  it  not.  His  mind  is 
centred  upon  one  sole  thought :  will  she  come  ? 

Her  promise  rests  with  him  ;  but  should  she  be  false  to 
it  !  He  is  stronger  now,  and  able  to  walk  a  little,  but  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  with  equanimity  such  a  blow  as  her 
refusing  to  come  to  him  would  be,  when  his  whole  heart  is 
bent  upon  seeing  her.  He  had  thought  somehow,  though 
no  hour  had  been  mentioned,  that  she  would  be  with  him 
early  :  yet  mid-day  has  chimed  long  since,  and  her  sweet 
presence  is  still  denied  him.  He  had  crept  down  to  the 
library  quite  twenty  minutes  before  his  usual  time,  that  he 
might  be  the  first  at  the  rendezvous ;  and  yet — she  is  not 
here. 

Patricia  has  been  hovering  round  him  off  and  on,  but  she 
326 
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is  a  little  pre-occupied  to-day,  a  little  distrait,  and  gay  with 
a  nervousness  that  suggests  some  hidden  excitement ;  but 
Felix  had  not  the  courage  to  ask  her  any  question  about 
Imogen. 

Just  now  she  had  been  called  away  to  see  her  father  in 
the  library,  and  had  risen  hurriedly  from  her  low  chair  be- 
side his  couch,  and  with  a  blanched  face  had  hastily  quitted 
the  room. 

Felix,  thus  doubly  bereft  of  his  hope  and  his  gentle  com- 
panion, glances  with  gloomy  brow  upon  the  budding  nature 
without.  "  Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  !  "  comes  the  soft  sound  of 
the  little  treacherous  grey  bird  that  haunts  the  spring. 
Soft  breaths  from  the  bursting  hawthorn  and  the  pink  and 
yellow  primroses  steal  through  the  window.  Violets  on 
the  bank  beneath  are  nodding  their  dainty  heads.  All 
round  the  busy  fountain  on  the  pleasaunce  great  tender 
fronds  of  waving  ferns  are  nodding  tremulously. 

Beyond  lies  the  wood,  rich  in  its  many  greens ;  beyond 
that  again  a  glimpse  of  the  calm  ocean ;  beyond  that  again 
the  glowing  sun.  The  whole  earth  to-day  is  passing  sweet, 
but  to  Felix  it  is  bare  and  cold.  He  acknowledges  its  per- 
fections, but  fails  to  let  the  grandeur  of  it  inundate  hia 
soul.  A  grief  surrounds  him  that  dulls  the  pleasure  nature 
might,  in  happier  moments,  afford. 

"  Yet  to  my  will 
Albeit  all  is  fair,  there  lacketh  something  still." 

"One  !  The  cruelly  faithful  little  clock  upon  the  chimney- 
piece  tells  the  hour  calmly,  without  the  smallest  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  anyone.  It  has  made  no  gentle  delay ;  to 
the  very  instant  it  has  struck,  carrying  another  wound  to 
the  already  sore  heart  of  the  invalid.  He  had  been  so 
absorbed  in  his  own  reflections,  that  for  a  while  he  had 
been  mercifully  oblivious  to  the  passage  of  time,  and  now  is 
roused  to  a  mournful  remembrance  of  it. 

Another  whole  hour  gone,  and  no  sign  given  by  her ! 
She  has  no  doubt  repented  of  her  promise  hastily  given, 
and  will  not  trouble  herself  to  waste  a  second  visit  on  him. 
Why,  he  must  be  positively  distasteful  to  her,  to  induce  a 
gentle  nature  such  as  hers  to  show  such  cruelty  !     Well,  it 
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is  all  over  then,  and  he  must  learn  to  accept  and  bear  the 
barren  life  that  stretches  inexorably  before  him. 

A  tiny  bunch  of  violets,  emitting  a  heaven-sent  breath, 
falls  upon  his  knees.     He  looks  up,  and  there  is  Imogen. 

She  is  smiling,  radiant ;  there  is  a  freshness  about  her 
that  speaks  of  the  open  air.  She  has  come  to  him  from 
the  garden,  through  the  glass  door  in  the  ante-room. 

"  You  see  I  have  kept  my  promise,"  she  says  gaily. 

In  a  moment  Felix's  pallor  deserts  him.  Yesterday, 
when  she  came,  a  great  wave  as  of  returning  strength 
rushed  through  all  his  veins;  now  again  that  strength  de- 
clares itself.  He  sits  up  on  his  couch,  and  his  eyes  grow 
large  and  bright.  Who  shall  say  that  her  visits  are  not 
more  to  him  than  all  the  medicines  and  broths  in  the 
world  ? 

"  Such  a  promise  means  life,"  returns  he. 

His  voice  is  faint,  because  of  his  glad  emotion. 

"  This  day  should  mean  it,"  she  says  ;  "  was  there  ever 
one  more  beautiful  ? "  She  throws  wider  the  half -open  case- 
ment, and  seems  to  grow  even  more  joyous  in  the  glad  sun- 
shine that  pours  in,  encircling  her  with  its  glory.  "  It  is 
already  summer,"  she  goes  on  brightly ;  "  a  happy  foretaste 
of  it,  at  least.  The  winds  are  as  soft  as  velvet,  and  the 
flowers  are  everywhere,  instead  of  being  sought  for  long- 
ingly one  by  one." 

"  Yes,"  returns  Felix  vaguely,  who,  in  truth,  is  thinking 
less  of  the  flowers  than  of  the  perfect  picture  she  is  making 
as  she  stands  there  framed  in  by  the  window  and  its  wreaths 
of  hanging  ivy. 

"  I  have  a  passion  for  flowers,"  goes  on  Miss  Heriot, 
smiling  ;  "my  one  passion.  Did  you  like  those  I  arranged 
for  you  before  breakfast  this  morning?  There  they  are, 
over  there." 

She  points  to  a  distant  table. 

"  Were  they  for  me  1  I  did  not  know;  I  did  not  know 
either  that  it  was  you  who  had  arranged  them,  though  I 
suppose  I  should  have  felt  that.  But  I  did  not  dare  natter 
myself  so  far." 

"  Chiefly  they  were  meant  for  you,  at  least,"  returns  she 
slowly.     There  is  a  little  faint  change  in  her  tone.     "  In- 
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valids,  you  know,  are  entitled  to  every  choice  thing  that 
may  be  had.  Though,  indeed,"  with  a  swift  glance  at 
him,  "  you  can  hardly  come  under  that  head  now." 

He  is  flushed  ;  and  looking  remarkably  well. 

She  closes  the  window,  and  moves  again  into  the  centre 
of  the  room.  A  brilliant  fire  is  burning  in  the  grate  ;  for 
though  the  days  are  full  of  sunlight,  still  winter  can  be 
iemembered. 

"  Will  you  not  come  and  sit  here  ?  "  asks  Felix,  pointing 
to  the  chair  close  to  his  lounge  that  she  had  occupied 
yesterday. 

"  I  think  not.  In  spite  of  my  enthusiasm  about  the  day, 
I  like  the  fire  too." 

She  smiles,  and  rubs  her  pretty  hands ;  but  anyone  can 
Bee  she  hardly  means  what  she  says. 

Felix,  rising  slowly,  slowly  walks  to  the  hearthrug,  and 
stands  there,  leaning  his  back  against  the  mantelpiece. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  I  agree  with  you,"  he  says 
quietly.  This  move  on  his  part  has  brought  him  con- 
siderably nearer  to  her. 

"  You  are  foolish  ! "  exclaims  Imogen,  colouring  warmly. 
"  You  should  not  have  stirred.  You  know  Dr.  Bland  has 
still  recommended  to  you  a  lying  pojture.  Be  reasonable; 
go  back  to  your  couch." 

"  Pooh !  Dr.  Bland  is  an  old  tyrant,  and — yes,  I  will 
confess  it — the  dearest  old  man  in  the  world,  too.  Be- 
lieve me,  it  does  me  good  to  stand  now  and  then  for  a 
while." 

"  I  think  not :  I  am  sure  not.     If "  she  hesitates, 

and  grows  even  more  crimson,  and  bits  her  lips  vexatiously, 
"  if  you  will  go  back  to  the  window,  I  will  go  and  sit  beside 

you." 

"  And  so  make  yourself  uncomfortable  ? "  he  laughs. 
"  What  a  bribe  to  offer  me  !  what  you  must  think  of  me  to 
offer  it !     No,  as  you  prefer  the  fire,  so  do  I." 

He  is  looking  extraordinarily  tall  on  account  of  his 
gauntness,  and  remarkably  handsome  too. 

"  Come,  let  me  have  my  way  for  once,"  he  says,  smiling  ; 
"  to  stand  is,  believe  me,  a  positive  luxury." 

"I   have  no  right  to    control    your    actions,"    replies 
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Imogen  with  a  little  shrug.  But  her  colour  has  faded, 
and  she  is  now  very  pale.     "  Stand  if  you  will." 

"  You  give  me  permission  ? "  asks  he,  laughing.  "  Well, 
then,  I  will !  " 

She  smiles  too. 

"  I  thought  you  sensible,"  she  murmurs  reproachfully. 

"  You  !  "  he  regards  her  intently ;  "  and  I  thought  you 
the  one  person  in  the  world  who  would  certainly  never  say 
that  to  me." 

There  is  a  meaning  in  his  tone,  and  she  lowers  her  eyes. 
Presently  she  rises  from  her  chair. 

"  Patricia  can  manage  you  better  than  I  can.  It  is  only 
just  that  it  should  be  so,  as  she  attended  you  through  your 
illness.  I  can  see  I  am  of  no  use  at  all.  I  only  do  you 
harm.     I  shall  call  Patricia." 

"  No,  do  not,"  entreats  he  earnestly ;  "  I  will  do  any- 
thing— I  will  even  return  to  that  abominable  couch  from 
which  I  feel  I  have  just  escaped,  if  you  will  only  stay  with 
me.  But  be  merciful  as  you  are  strong  ;  say  that  if  I  sit 
in  tins  charming  arm-chair  it  will  do  for  a  while." 

"  Well,  let  me  see  you  seated,"  replies  she  evasively. 

"  Imogen,"  says  he  presently,  when  the  huge  arm-chair 
has  engulfed  him. 

He  leans  towards  her,  and  there  is  a  strange  expression 
in  his  eyes.  It  is  only  the  second  time  he  has  ever  called  her 
by  her  Christian  name,  but  he  seems  ignorant  of  it.  She, 
indeed,  starts  perceptibly ;  but  he  has  been  too  accustomed 
to  think  of  her  by  her  more  familiar  appellation  to  notice 
her  betise. 

"  Well  1 "  she  answers  calmly,  seeing  he  has  paused. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  begin,  how  to  describe  it,"  he 
goes  on  dreamily,  staring  more  into  the  curious  depths  of  the 
fire  than  at  her ;  "  but  there  is  something  connected  with 
the  earlier  part  of  my  illness — an  illusion,  it  must  have 
been  born  of  my  fever-haunted  brain — that  clings  to  me 
still  obstinately,  and  will  not  permit  me  to  forget  it." 

"  Such  vague  imaginings  are  attendant  upon  fever,"  re- 
plies Miss  Heriot  carelessly;  but  as  she  speaks,  she  opens 
wide  a  huge  crimson  fan  lying  upon  a  table  near  her, 
and  holds  it  so  that  her  face  is  hidden  from  him. 
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"  Are  they  ?  Yet  mine  was  so  clear  ;  and  whenever  I 
see  you  it  returns  to  me  with  a  fourfold  strength.  It  tor- 
ments, yet  delights  me.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  it. 
I  always  have  an  odd  fancy  that  if  I  did  I  should  be 
emancipated  from  it  for  ever." 

"  But  if  it  delights  you,  why  be  glad  to  lose  it  ?  " 

"  Because  it  also  torments  me.  And  the  torture  is 
greater  than  the  joy.  "When  you  hear  it,  you  will  under- 
stand why,  and  the  cause  of " 

"It  is  foolish  to  dwell  so  on  a  mere  fancy.  I  would  not 
repeat  it  if  I  were  you — it  will  only  help  you  to  remember 
it  the  more  persistently." 

"  I  think  not.  I  think  it  will  kill  it.  One  word  from 
you  would  dissolve  it  into  thin  air." 

"  From  me  ? " 

"  Yes." 

"  Am  /  then  connected  with  it  ?  "  The  hand  that  holds 
the  fan  trembles  slightly. 

"  You  are,  in  effect,  the  whole  of  it.  Let  me  tell  it  to 
you." 

"  It  will  only  distress  or  upset  you.  Already  you  grow 
excited." 

"  Because  you  thwart  me.  You  know  how  irritable  even 
the  best  behaved  invalids  can  be  when  crossed  in  any  way. 
I  do  entreat  you  to  let  me  have  my  way  here.  May  I  tell 
it  to  you  ? " 

"  Of  course,"  she  says,  in  a  stifled  tone,  and  very  coldly. 

"  I  wish  you  would  put  down  that  fan  then,  and  be  a 
little  bit  sympathetic  with  my  folly."  He  speaks  half  play- 
fully, half  petulantly,  as  a  man  will  do  who  has  been  ill 
and  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  still  is  not  well,  and 
who  has  been  nursed  and  petted  for  weeks  by  pretty 
women. 

Imogen  lays  the  friendly  fan  upon  her  knees  obediently, 
and  turns  to  his,  with  a  curious  courage,  a  face  as  white  as 
marble. 

"  You  are  cold  ? "  he  exclaims  suddenly,  gazing  at  her. 

"  It  is  true.  So  I  am,"  she  returns,  grasping  at  the 
chance  offeree!.  "  I  will  kneel  here  before  the  fire,  and 
warm  my  hands  whilst  you  recount  to  me  your  vision." 
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She  sinks  upon  her  knees  on  the  hearthrug,  half  turned 
from  him,  determined  that  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
and  if  what  she  is  about  to  hear  should  prove  to  be  the 
thing  she  dreads,  he  shall  not  watch  her  face  during  the 
recital. 

"  It  was  like  this,"  he  begins  slowly,  leaning  forward 
until  his  elbows  rest  upon  his  knees.  "  I  thought  that  as 
I  lay  in  bed  one  evening,  the  door  opened  and — and  you 
came  in.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room.  "We  were 
alone.  I  fancied  you  crossed  the  room  in  that  pretty  slow 
way  you  have,  and  stood  at  last  beside  by  bed,  close  to  me, 
and  looked  down  sorrowfully  upon  me.  Your  eyes — I  can 
see  them  now  ! — were  full  of  tears ;  large  tears — I  am  not 
sure — but  I  think — I  think "  He  pauses  as  if  recollec- 
tion is  difficult  to  him,  and  as  though  it  gives  him  distress 
to  bring  back  to  his  mind  some  forgotten  thing.  "  I 
think,"  he  goes  on  uncertainly,  "  that  one  rolled  down  your 
cheek." 

"  You  are  mad  to  so  exert  your  brain  ! "  cries  Miss 
Heriot    suddenly,    in    a    rather    vehement  if    low    tone. 

"What  is  this  thing,  after  all,  but  a  dream — a  fantasy— " 

"  I  entreat  you  to  hear  me  to  the  end,"  interrupts  he 
gently.  "  Yes,  that  tear  was  there — it  was  shed  for  me  / 
I  held  out  my  arms  to  you — forgive  me  !  As  you  say,  it 
was  but  a  chimera  of  the  brain.  I  whispered  to  you ; 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  you  —  you  who  in  life 
showed  me  only  coldness — were  then  kind  !  You  did 
not  turn  away ;    you  came   nearer,   nearer    still !     I    can 

see  your  face  again,  I  can  feel  your  breath "     He  has 

risen  without  knowing  it,  and  his  eyes  are  now  fixed  wildly 
upon  the  opposite  wall,  as  though  there  he  can  see  again 
re-enacted  all  that  is  struggling  for  light  within  his  brain. 
Imogen,  too,  has  sprung  to  her  feet.  Her  face  is  livid ; 
her  breath  is  coming  from  her  in  short  painful  gasps.  She 
puts  out  her  hand  as  though  to  stay  him  from  further 
speech,  but  he  does  not  see  her.  His  voice  once  more 
breaks  upon  the  stillness — lower,  fainter. 

"You  sank  upon  your  knees  beside  me.  You  laid  your 
face  close  to  mine — upon  the  pillow  !  I  thought  then  I  was 
in  heaven  !     I  whispered  something  to  you — you  listened  I 
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I  asked  you  to  grant  me  something.  You  consented.  I 
drew  you  towards  me — and  you " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  "  cries  Imogen  in  an  agonized  tone.  She 
throws  out  her  arms  in  passionate  protest,  and  as  though 
unable  longer  to  restrain  herself,  so  great  is  her  fear  of 
what  his  next  words  may  be. 

"  It  was  true  then  !  "  exclaims  Felix  excitedly  ;  "  it  waa 
no  vision  after  all !  I  know  it  now.  It  was  not  imagina- 
tion— how  could  I  ever  have  believed  it  was? — it  was 
i  eality  !  My  beloved  !  my  darling  !  It  was  indeed  you !  " 
He  makes  a  step  forward. 

"  I  knew  you  were  exerting  yourself  too  much — your 
brain  is  already  suffering,"  says  Miss  Heriot,  making  a 
supreme  effort  at  composure.  She  motions  him  back.  She 
has  mastered  her  agitation  in  part,  but  the  strain  has 
weakened  her.  She  is  trembling  like  an  aspen  leaf.  "  I 
do  not  think  you  yourself  know  to  what  you  are  so 
strangely  alluding." 

This  last  remark  is  a  fatal  error — it  brings  him  to  the 
very  point  from  which  she  is  striving  to  keep  him. 

"  Will  you  deny,"  he  asks  vehemently,  "  that  you  came 
to  me  on  that  one  blessed  day — and  knelt  beside  me — and 
hissed  me?" 

"  I — I ! "  she  falters.  She  has  grown  deadly  pale.  All 
at  once  she  bursts  into  tears  and  covers  her  eyes  with  her 
hands.  "  It  is  not  true  !  "  she  cries.  "  It  was  a  fevered 
dream-  -an  hallucination — anything  but  tne  truth  I " 

"You  say  that?"  exclaLns  Felix.  He  falls  back  a  step  or 
two,  and  looks  perplexed — disappoint ed— once  more  hope- 
less 1  "  I  must  believe  you,  but  the  memory  within  me  is 
still  strong.  Forgive  me  !  I  should  not  have  told  you  of 
it,  but  it  is  an  illusion  that  haunts  me  night  and  day. 
Have  I  sinned  past  pardon  ?  " 

She  makes  a  negative  movement  of  her  head  and  turns 
aside.     The  movement  is  very  bitter  to  her. 

"  There  are  excuses  to  be  made  for  me,"  goes  on  Felix 
mournfully.  "  You  see,  it  is  not  good  for  me  to  be  with 
you.  I  say  things  that  would  be  better  left  unsaid.  This 
room,  too,  is  full  of  old  and  cruel  memories.  Here  once  I 
told  you  how  I  loved  you.     Here  you  refused  to  listen  to 
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my  pleading,  compelling  me  to  see  how  wild,  how  mad  had 
been  my  hope  that  my  affection  could  ever  be  returned  by 
you.     You  remember  all ! " 

"  Yes  !  I  remember  !  "  Her  voice  is  faint ;  her  slender 
fingers  are  clasped  together  with  a  strength  that  renders 
pale  their  dainty  tips. 

"  Over  there,"  continues  he,  pointing  to  the  couch  on 
which  he  has  lain  since  his  returning  strength  permitted 
him  to  be  carried  downstairs,  "we  met  again  after  long 
weeks  of  separation,  and,  on  your  part,  as  it  seems,  forget- 
fulness.  Yet,  when  you  came  up  to  sue  with  your  hands 
full  of  flowers,  I  felt  no  resentment.  I  felt  only  what  an 
undying  thing  is  love  !  You  see  this  room  is  fraught  with 
pain  for  me,  and  still  I  am  happy  here.  It  speaks — it 
breathes  of  you  !  I  like  to  sit  here,  and  think,  and  picture 
to  myself  those  old  scenes  again,  whilst  giving  to  them  a 
kindlier  ending !  " 

His  voice  has  grown  sad  and  disheartened.  He  has  sunk 
back  once  more  into  his  chair.  Plainly,  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  even  expectation  in  his  heart !  The  end  has 
come. 

"  You  still,  then,  care  to  think  of  me  ?  "  says  Imogen  in 
a  stifled  tone  that  seems  to  him  full  of  feeling,  but  only 
for  his  disappointment. 

"  Alas  !  when  shall  I  cease  to  care  ? "  murmurs  he  mourn- 
fully. 

•  •  •  1  .»  • 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

"  Now,  by  my  soul,  and  by  these  hoary  hnirg, 
I'm  so  o'erwhelmed  with  pleasure,  that  I  feel 
A  latter  spring  within  my  wither'd  limbs 
That  shoots  me  out  again." 

"  Though  old,  he  still  retained 
His  manly  sense  and  energy  of  mind.'' 

"  What,  Felix,  all  alone  ? "  exclaims  Lady  Olivia,  entering 
the  library  about  half-an-hour  later.  "  This  is  too  bad ! 
Where  are  the  girls?  Where  is  everybody?  You  are 
being  shamefully  neglected,  my  dear  boy." 

She  leans  over  him,  and  shakes  up  his  cushions  and  pats 
them  tenderly. 

"  Have  I  been  long  alone  1  It  did  not  occur  to  me.  I 
don't  know  how  the  time  has  gone,"  returns  Felix  ab- 
sently. 

"  Your  thoughts  must  have  been  happy  ones,  then,"  re- 
marks Lady  Olivia,  smiling. 

Felix  lifts  to  her  his  large  sad  eyes. 

"  Happy  I "  he  says. 

There  is  a  world  of  despair  in  his  voice — despair  that  at 
last  refuses  to  be  hidden  away  or  checked.  His  eyes  still 
dwell  upon  her.  There  is  an  expression  in  them  that  shocks 
her.     It  is  a  revelation  !  Alas  !  what  suffering  has  been  his  ! 

Words  refuse  to  come  to  Lady  Olivia's  help  ;  but  at  last 
Felix  himself  breaks  the  silence  that  has  become  almost  op- 
pressive. 

"  Do  not  fret  about  me,"  he  says  gently,  laying  his  hand 
on  hers. 

This   entreaty  is   but   as   a   breath ;  in   a   moment   his 
manner  has  changed,  and  he  is  looking  up  at  her  with  a 
Bmile  that,  if  weary,  is  at  least  more  full  of  life. 
335 
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"  Do  you  know,"  he  goes  on,  with  an  assumption  of  light- 
ness, "  that  some  faint  rumours  concerning  one  you  love 
have  been  borne  to  me  upon  the  air?  May  I  mention 
them  ? " 

"  You  speak  of  Patricia  and  Phil  Bohun  ?  "  returns  Lady 
Olivia,  brightening  a  little.  "  Yes,  it  is  all  quite  true,  and 
such  a  romantic  story  !  The  silly  children  have  made  up 
their  minds — or  at  least  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  their 
minds — that  life  without  each  other  is  no  longer  worth 
living." 

"  You  call  them  silly  children  !  Has  it  never  occurred 
to  you  that  there  is  wisdom  in  babes  ? " 

"  Nothing  occurred  to  me,  I  confess " — contritely — 
"  save  the  meagre  question  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
How  are  they  to  live  ?  " 

"  *  Bread  and  cheese,  and  kisses, '  "  quotes  Felix,  with  a 
tired  smile. 

"  Ah  !  they  would  get  thin  on  that,  believe  me  :  at  least, 
so  Sir  Hugh  thinks.  There  was  an  immense  amount  of 
trouble  with  him  at  first." 

She  pauses  here,  and  the  smile  fades  from  her  lips  as 
she  glances  down  at  Felix.  Her  lips  take  a  remorseful 
curve. 

"  You  are  tired — you  are  pale,"  she  murmurs,  in  a  minute 
or  so.  "  Forget  what  I  have  said  :  such  idle  chatter  only 
serves  to  weary  you." 

She  feels  sick  at  heart  as  she  contemplates  him.  "With 
his  own  unfortunate  love-affair  so  fresh  within  his  mind, 
how  cruel  to  torment  him  with  an  account  of  another  so 
truly  fortunate  !  She  feels  conscience-stricken,  and  makes 
a  movement  as  if  to  withdraw  from  him. 

"Your  thoughts  do  me  wrong,"  says  Felix,  in  a  low 
voice.  "  Do  not  leave  me  until  I  explain.  You  think,"  ex- 
claims he,  rising  excitedly  upon  his  elbow,  "  that  such  a 
story  as  you  have  to  tell  me  will  add  increased  bitterness  to 
my  lot  ?  but,  believe  me,  it  is  not  so." 

Here  he  grows  calm  again,  and  sinking  back  amongst  his 
pillows,  looks  at  her  out  of  his  clear,  honest  eyes. 

"  The  happiness  of  Patricia  is  dear  to  me,"  he  whispers, 
in  an  exhausted  tone.     "  If  the  greatest  good  this  world 
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can  afford — the  love  of  her  one  loves — is  to  be  denied  me, 
should  I  for  that  reason  refuse  my  sympathy  to  others  more 
fortunate  ? " 

As  he  finishes,  his  face  is  quite  beautiful  in  its  pallor  and 
its  earnestness. 

"  Oh,  that  she  could  have  loved  you  !  "  murmurs  Lady 
Olivia,  in  a  subdued  but  heartfelt  voice. 

"  Never  mind  me  !  "  interrupts  he  hastily.  "  Tell  me  of 
Patricia.  Sir  Hugh,  of  course,  has  given  in  ?  They  have  his 
consent  to  an  immediate  marriage  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

She  still  regards  him  with  a  deep  depression,  and  speaks 
as  though  no  fuller  explanation  is  possible  to  her. 

"  Ah !  do  not  answer  me  like  that,  in  monosyllables  ! " 
exclaims  Felix,  rousing  himself  purposely  to  a  show  of 
energy.  "  And  do  not  stand  whilst  you  talk ;  it  gives  me 
the  lonely  impression  that  you  are  going  away  in  a  minute 
or  two.  Take  a  chair !  A  chair  is  full  of  sociability,  and 
will  bring  you  at  least  close  to  my  side.     Take  one  1 " 

Here  he  laughs  a  little  in  his  soft  feeble  way. 

"  See,"  he  says,  "  how  my  manners  have  deteriorated 
during  my  illness  !     I  now  order  where  I  should  serve !  " 

He  smiles  affectionately  at  Lady  Olivia. 

"  Dear  Felix !  "  murmurs  she  regretfully. 

"  Now  tell  me  all  about  it,"  demands  he,  checking  her 
sympathy  by  a  little  sharp  gesture.  "  All  is  well  with  her, 
I  imagine,  from  your  manner;  but  still  I  should  like  to 
know." 

"  All  is  well  with  her,  indeed,"  says  Lady  Olivia,  with  a 
faint  sigh.  "  At  first,  as  I  told  you,  Sir  Hugh  would  not 
hear  of  anything  of  the  kind.  It  was  preposterous — 
absurb !  They  were  both  babies  !  "  Warming  to  her 
account,  Lady  Olivia  here  forgets  her  regret  for  Felix,  and 
grows  openly  amused.  "  He  vowed  he  would  never  give 
his  consent  to  so  mad  a  scheme ;  he  scolded,  he  raved  !  And 
still  they  held  firm.  They  argued ;  he  stormed :  they 
pleaded ;  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  :  Patricia  wept ;  but  still  he 
shook  his  head.  All  seemed  at  an  end.  I  (believe  me), 
though  the  marriage  is,  I  know,  distinctly  undesirable  at 
present,  felt  keenly  for  the  poor  things.     At  last  the  final 
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moment  came.  They  looked  at  me  appealingly,  and  J 
looked  at  Hugh.     Still  he  was  adamant !  " 

"  Of  course  he  was  thinking  of  Patricia's  future  welfare ; 
one  cannot  blame  him,"  says  Felix.  This  defence  of  her 
husband  endears  him  doubly  to  Lady  Olivia. 

"It  is  true,"  she  answers  eagerly;  "one  should  think. 
One  should  not  be  altogether  carried  away  by  one's  feelings. 
Ruin  would  be  the  end  of  that.  But  Patricia  was  so 
pathetic.  It  broke  my  heart  to  look  at  her.  The  tears 
stood  thick  within  her  pretty  eyes — and  what  pretty  eyes 
they  are,  eh  ? " 

"  Lovely  eyes,"  puts  in  Felix,  speaking  from  his  heart. 

In  truth,  during  all  these  painful  weeks  his  little  nurse 
has  grown  inexpressibly  dear  to  Lim. 

"Tut!"  exclaims  Lady  Olivia  gaily.  "No  doubt  you 
think  I  rave,  and  that  I  am  nothing  better  than  a  foolish 
old  mother.  But,  nevertheless,  I  will  still  maintain  " — with 
a  sudden  quaint  obstinacy — "  that  the  child's  eyes  are 
pretty  !  Well,  well,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  But 
about  this  affair.  She  and  Phil  persisted  in  their  argument 
until  at  last  a  climax  came.  They  asked  Sir  Hugh  were 
they  to  live  or  die.  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Felix,  it  came 
to  that.  And  it  was  too  much  even  for  Hugh.  He  gave 
in.  He  said  a  good  many  nasty  things,  but  he  gave  in,  and 
they  went  away  rejoicing  !  " 

"With  his  blessing?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  '  All's  well  that  ends  well,' "  quotes  Felix  lightly. 

"  A  good  maxim — a  capital  maxim  !  "  cries  a  fresh  cheery 
voice  on  the  corridor  outside. 

The  door  is  open,  and  sounds  enter  easily.  After  the 
cheery  voice  comes  the  owner  of  it — old  Dick  Bohun. 

Close  after  him  follows  Patricia  with  her  lover,  and  then 
Sandie,  and  at  the  very  last,  as  if  reluctantly,  there  enters 
Imogen,  pale  and  grave,  with  her  eyes  full  of  a  strange 
shrinking.  Her  head  is  lowered,  her  whole  bearing  de- 
jected, which  gives  her  the  impression  of  being  compelled, 
against  her  will,  to  enter  the  room. 

"  So  !  "  says  old  Bohun,  when  he  has  saluted  Lady  Olivia 
and  Felix.     "  Strange  tidings  have  come  to  me  of  two  cul- 
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prits ;  but  I've  caught  one — eh  ? "  He  seizes  hold  of  Phil 
as  he  speaks.  "  And  I've  brought  them  to  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice—eh ?  eh?" 

"  Oh  no  !  "  cries  Patricia  merrily ;  "  we've  been  there 
already,  and  we  have  discovered  that  papa  is  the  most 
terrible  judge  in  all  the  world  !  We  could  see  by  his  eye 
that  he  would  have  dearly  liked  to  give  us  six  months  each 
with  hard  labour,  but  fortunately  the  gentle  law  forbade." 

"  The  law  be  praised  for  all  its  mercies  ! "  says  Sandie 
piously. 

"  Well,  well ;  but  where  do  I  come  in  ?  Where  am  I 
to  be  considered  ? "  asks  Mr.  Bohun,  looking  at  his  nephew. 
"Is  my  consent  of  no  consequence  at  all?  Have  I  no 
voice  in  this  matter  ? " 

"  Not  one,"  declares  Patricia  saucily.  "  You  have  been 
bought  over  long  ago."  She  lays  her  pretty  white  hands 
on  his  shoulders  and  gives  him  a  gentle  shake.  "  I'm  not  a 
bit  afraid  of  you,"  she  says.  "  Don't  imagine  it.  Papa  was 
terrible,  but  you  are  autre  chose  altogether.  I  defy  you. 
See?" 

She  ends  by  giving  each  of  his  cheeks  a  little  tender 
pat ;  and  then  with  a  final  shake  of  his  shoulders  releases 
him; 

"  Ah,  ah  ! "  says  old  Bohun,  who  seems  to  like  this 
treatment  mightily.  "  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man  ! 
Do  not  reduce  me  to  powder.     And  so  I'm  nowhere,  eh  ?  " 

"Yes,  somewhere,"  whispers  she  sweetly,  so  that  only 
he  can  hear.  "  You  are  hidden  away  safely  in  my  heart. 
Do  you  think  I  forget  ?  Have  you  not  alway  been  my 
friend?  First,  when  I  was  troubled  about  that  luckless 
Sandie,  and  afterwards  about " 

"  That  lucky  Phil !  " 

The  old  man  interrupts  her  with  a  Lively  chuckle  at  his 
own  wit.  He  clasps  one  of  her  slender  loving  hands  re- 
assuringly. 

"  I  have  been  a  long  time  paying  that  debt  of  Sandie 's," 
ehe  says  regretfully. 

"  You  shall  be  longer." 

"That  is  true.  It  will  be  quite  years  before  I  shall 
inherit  what  is  due  to  you  " 

22—2 
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"  After  all,  I  won't  wait,"  says  old  Dick.  "  I  insist 
upon  being  paid  at  once,  and  in  my  own  way,  too.  But  we 
shall  see ;  we  shall  see." 

He  laughs  at  her  and  pinches  her  fresh  cheek,  and  then 
suddenly  grows  preternaturally  grave  again. 

"  Come,  now,"  he  begins  thoughtfully.  "  Let  us  be 
sensible.  It  appears  that  you  and  Phil  have  agreed  to  get 
married ;  but  how  are  you  going  to  manage  it,  you  two 
babes  in  the  wood  ?  " 

"The  parson  will  tell  us  that,"  says  Phil,  who  has 
drawn  near. 

"  Eh  ?  very  good !  But  will  he  tell  you,  too,  how  to 
live  ?  Phil,  here,  has  a  pittance,  as  we  all  know.  Enough 
for  one,  you  see  ;  but  quite  too  little  for  two.  And  you," 
glancing  at  Patricia — "  '  What  is  your  fortune,  my  pretty 
maid  ? ' " 

"  Alas,  sir,  that  I  cannot  answer  you  in  the  time- 
honoured  words  of  her  whose  vanity  must  at  least  have 
equalled  her  charms  !  "  murmurs  Patricia,  standing  in  an 
attitude  of  mock  modesty  before  him,  with  head  affectedly 
lowered,  and  one  little  finger  between  her  pearly  teeth. 
"  My  fortune  is  not  anywhere  at  all,  because  my  face " 

"Yes,  just  so.  In  fact,  it  is  decidedly  so-so,"  puts  in 
Sandie  agreeably. 

"  It  is  not  !  "  exclaims  Phil  Bohun,  with  angry  vehe- 
mer.ce,  and  then  stops  short  in  some  confusion  ;  whereupon 
they  all  laugh. 

"  And  are  you  content,  my  dear  ?  "  asks  old  Dick  gently, 
laying  his  hand  impressively  upon  Patricia's  arm,  and 
gazing  at  her  with  keenly  earnest  eyes,  "to  take  my 
nephew  for  better,  for  worse,  to  live  with  him  a  life  from 
which  all  the  luxuries  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed 
from  your  birth  must  necessarily  be  excluded  ? "  He 
pauses,  and  regards  her  fixedly. 

"  I  shall  have  Phil,"  returns  she  slowly. 

"  A  rare  luxury !  "  murmurs  Sandie  mildly  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"There  will  be  privations  of  which  you  now  do  not 
dream,"  goes  on  Mr.  Bohun  solemnly.  "  Even  though  i 
am  an  old  man  and  Phil  will  inherit  after  me,  still  there 
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are  many  years  of  life  left  in  me  still,  so  far  as  we  dare 
judge,  during  which  you  must  wait.  And  the  years  of  the 
young  are  long  1  Reflect  on  all  this.  There  will  bo  little 
crosses,  little  vexations  that  will  wear  your  spirit." 

"  There  will,  too,  be  Phil ! "  answers  she,  smiling  very 
sweetly. 

"  Nay,  think,  my  love,"  entreats  the  old  man  slowly. 
"  Think,  whilst  yet  there  is  time.  Now  is  the  opportunity 
given  you  for  thought.  Later  on,  when  you  have  bound 
yourself  to  your  husband  by  every  tie,  it  will  be  too  late 
for  reflection  or  regret ! " 

"  There  will  be  no  regret,"  says  the  girl,  her  voice  vibra- 
ting with  a  glad,  if  tearful  certainty. 

She  has  grown  rather  pale,  and  at  this  moment  her  eyes 
seek  her  lover's.  He,  too,  is  pale,  and  is  biting  his  mous- 
tache nervously.  This  ordeal  through  which  his  darling  is 
passing  is  hateful  to  him.  Will  it  weaken  her  love, 
or % 

"  Do  not  seek  to  discourage  her,  uncle,"  he  exclaims  at 
last. 

"  No  one  could  do  that,"  returns  Patricia  calmly.  She 
smiles  with  ineffable  sweetness,  and  holds  out  her  hand  to 
Phil.  Standing  thus  between  the  two  men,  with  one  hand 
clasped  in  her  lover's,  and  the  other  held  fast  by  Mr. 
Bohun,  she  looks  as  though  she  were  the  link  that  is  con- 
necting and  holding  together  all  three. 

The  old  man  takes  no  notice  of  his  nephew's  protest.  He 
seems  to  have  forgotten  all  but  Patricia.  His  eyes  are 
fixed  upon  the  girl's  sweet  earnest  face. 

"  Poverty  to  one  unaccustomed  to  it  is  a  sore  trial,"  he 
goes  on  in  a  low  tone.  They  are  standing  somewhat  apart 
from  the  rest,  and  are  virtually  alone.  "  It  hardens  the 
heart.  It  crushes  youth.  It  kills  affection.  Beware ! 
dear  child !  Weigh  this  matter  carefully,  bearing  in  mind 
that  if  you  persist  in  it  there  is  sure  trouble  before  you  ! " 

"There  will  always  be  Phil,"  persists  she  steadfastly. 
And  then  suddenly  her  lips  quiver  and  two  large  tears  roll 
down  her  cheeks.  "  I  have  weighed  everything — I  will 
risk  everything,"  she  says  in  a  tremulous  tone,  her  shining 
eves  fixed  on  the  man  she  loves.     With  what  an  expression 
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does  he  return  her  glance  !  There  is  love  unutterable  and 
a  great  triumph  in  it ! 

"  Enough — enough  ! "  cries  old  Bohun  fervently,  drawing 
her  into  his  arms,  and  pressing  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 
"  You  are  indeed  a  precious  jewel — a  thing  worth  winning ! 
Phil,  you  rascal !  "  addressing  his  nephew  excitedly  (who 
is  closely  watching  every  movement  of  Patricia's,  as  though 
expecting  every  moment  to  be  obliged  to  fly  to  her  as- 
sistance)," "If  you  don't  take  care  of  this  child;  if  you 
don't  guard  her  as  the  apple  of  your  eye — I — I — I'll  come 
to  the  rescue  myself,  sir,  and  be  the  death  of  you  !  " 

At  this,  Patricia  lifts  her  head  and  laughs  aloud.  The 
colour  comes  back  to  her  cheeks,  and  she  furtively  wipes 
away  from  her  cheeks  the  last  tears  she  is  likely  to  shed  for 
many  a  day. 

"  And  now,  my  bonny  bird,"  continues  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  has  by  this  time  worked  himself  into  a  regular 
pitch  of  excitement ;  "  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  for 
you !  Hold  up  your  head  now,  and  look  at  me ! "  He 
puts  her  back  a  little  from  him,  and  regards  her  proudly. 
He  has  raised  his  voice,  and  the  others  in  the  room,  being 
attracted  by  it,  are  listening  curiously. 

"  Poverty — tut !  "  says  he.  "  A  fig  for  poverty  !  Is  this 
a  face  for  poverty  ?  "  His  tone  has  grown  positively  con- 
temptuous, and  it  is  plain  that  he  is  feeling  highly  indig- 
nant with  this  same  insolent  poverty,  which  has  dared  to 
obtrude  itself  upon  such  company.  "  Is  The  Grange  so 
small  that  it  can't  hold  the  three  of  us?  "  cries  he.  "Pri- 
vations, crosses,  vexations"  (he  quotes  his  own  words), 
"  I  tell  you  they  shan't  come  nigh  you  !  Phil,  you  villain  ! 
how  dare  you  think  of  taking  this  pretty  creature  to  share 
the  lot  you  now  have  ?  I  tell  you,  you  shall  have  half  my 
money,  and  half  The  Grange,  and  half  everything,  by 
Jove  1 " 

"  Oh,  Richard — my  dear  Richard  !  what  are  you  saying  ? " 
exclaims  Lady  Olivia,  a  little  frightened. 

"  The  truth,  madam  !  The  truth,  my  dear  Olivia ; 
What !  would  you  have  them  wait  for  the  death  of  a 
useless  old  man?  I  tell  you,  they  shall  be  happy  at 
once.      Youth   is  the    hour   for   enjoyment ;    and  as   for 
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me,  if  they  will  only  consent  to  come  to  me,  I  shall 
count  myself  the  most  fortunate  old  fellow  alive.  And 
I  shan't  be  in  their  way,  mind  you  !  They  shall  be  as 
free  as  air.  Their  rooms  here,  my  rooms  there  ;  and  some- 
times, when  they  are  in  the  humour,  they  will  invite 
the  old  uncle   to  dinner  !     Eh — eh  ?  " 

He  seems  beside  himself  with  delight  at  the  prospect, 
and  kisses  not  only  Patricia  again  but  Lady  Olivia  as  well. 

"  Phil,  I  wait  your  consent,"  says  he,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  his  nephew. 

"  Ah  !  not  my  consent,  sir — my  deepest  gratitude  !  "  ex- 
claims the  young  man,  with  extreme  feeling. 

Tears  stand  in  his  eyes.  Can  it  be  true  that  all  his  diffi- 
culties are  thus  brought  to  an  end  for  ever  f  Will  Patricia 
indeed  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  poor  ?  It  had  preyed 
upon  him  dreadfully,  the  knowledge  that  marriage  with 
him  would  necessarily  teach  her  the  smaller  worries  of  life ; 
but  now  she  will  be  safe — protected  from  all  assaults  of 
fortune.  His  words  are  poor,  but  his  tone  and  look  declare 
openly  the  depth  and  warmth  of  his  gratitude. 

Old  Dick,  regarding  him,  is  repaid  doubly  for  all  he  has 
promised  to  do. 

"  There  is  one  thing  more,"  he  says,  addressing  Phil 
more  exclusively.  "  Lest  you  should  feel  dependent  upon 
me  in  anyway,  I  shall  give  my  little  niece" — smiling  at 
Patricia,  who  is  very  white  and  silent — "a  certain  cheque 
upon  her  wedding-morn." 

"  You  are  too  generous,  Richard,"  puts  in  Lady  Olivia, 
in  a  low  tone.  "  How  shall  I  thank  you  for  all  this  good- 
ness to  my  child  ?  To  you  she  will"  owe  much  of  the  happi- 
ness of  her  life." 

"  A  sweet  thought,"  says  Felix,  speaking  suddenly.  "  I 
congratulate  you,  Mr.  Bohun,  in  that  to  you  it  is  given  to 
do  this  thing :  you  are  gaining  a  very  perfect  niece." 

"  Ah  !  you  see  it ! "  exclaims  old  Dick  joyously.  "  It  is 
all  self,  you  know ;  self — self  !  I  have  the  best  of  the 
bargain  after  all,  I'm  thinking.     Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

His  jolly  old  laugh  rings  through  the  room. 

"And  Patricia  a  perfect  uncle,"  says  Lady  Olivia, 
smiling. 
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Patricia,  who  is  still  very  white,  has  followed  Mr 
Bohun  across  the  room,  and  has  slipped  her  fingers  into 
his.  She  has  not  thanked  him  in  words,  but  this  mute 
expression  of  her  thoughts  is  well  understood  by  him.  He 
holds  the  little  clinging  fingers  in  a  warm  clasp,  but  other- 
wise very  prudently  takes  no  notice  of  her.  In  truth,  he 
can  see  that  she  is  on  the  point  of  tears. 

After  a  while  she  recovers  herself,  and,  obeying  a  gesture 
of  Felix's,  hastens  to  his  lounge. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  now  there  is 
nothing  before  you  but  plain  sailing,"  he  whispers  fondly. 
"  Dear  nurse  of  mine  !  it  rejoices  me  to  know  that  you  at 
least  will  be  spared  sorrow — that  only  happiness  lies  before 
you." 

"  And  you,  dear  Felix  :  there  is  happiness  before  you, 
too,"  murmurs  the  little  bride-elect,  looking  down  at  him 
with  beaming  eyes. 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  returns  he  gaily.  "  Now,  go 
away  and  talk  it  over  with — your  husband." 

He  laughs  at  the  pretty  blush  that  follows  on  his  words ; 
but  as  she  moves  away  he  turns  his  face  aside,  and  a  look 
of  poignant  anguish  darkens  it. 

A  touch  upon  his  arm  recalls  him  to  the  present  once 
more. 

"  Are  you  in  pain  ?  "  asks  Imogen. 

Her  eyes,  large  and  mournful,  meet  his.  Her  voice  is 
cold  and  unwilling.  Plainly  some  inward  force  has  com- 
pelled her  against  her  inclination  to  approach  him. 

"  Yes,"  returns  ho  simply. 

"  Can  I  do  anything  for  you  ?  Can  I  help  you  in  any 
way  ?  " 

"  No  one  can  help  me  ;  you  least  of  all.  Do  not  torment 
yourself  with  me,"  says  Felix  gently,  but  with  some  bitter- 
ness. 

A  little  faint  colour  creeps  into  her  face.  She  looks  at 
him  again — strangely,  as  it  seems  to  him — and  without  a 
word  turns  away. 
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"  Some  kind  spirit  knocks  softly  at  my  foul 
To  tell  me  Fate's  at  hand." 

A  rain-tv asked  morn  has  brought  a  languorous  noon.  The 
flowers,  heavy  still  with  ,the  sweet  wet  of  the  early  day,  are 
hanging  their  dainty  heads  in  a  prettily  affected  fashion. 
Great  bunches  of  yellow  daffodils  make  sweet  the  air.  "The 
milk-white  blossoms  of  the  thorn "  are  shedding  their 
petals  on  the  mossy  sward,  and  from  the  fragrant  banks  the 
purple  violets  breathe  sweetest  perfume. 

The  sun,  high  in  the  heavens,  is  already  growing  sleepy. 
Pale  golden  discs  of  light  are  lying  slumberously  on  tree 
and  flower  and  lawn.  A  soft  but  riotous  wind  has  arisen, 
and  is  flying  gaily  through  the  young  fresh  leaves  of  the 
trees  and  across  the  fields,  now  decked  with  spring's  best 
treasures — "  cowslips  delicately  pale  " — and  those  other 
wildings  of  the  earth  that  all  men  love  :  those 

"  Flow'res  white  and  red — 
Such  that  men  callen  daisies  in  our  town — 
To  them  have  I  so  great  affection, 
As  I  said  erst,  when  comen  is  the  May, 
That  in  my  bed  there  daweth  me  no  day, 
That  I  n'am  up,  and  walking  in  the  mead 
To  see  this  flow'r  against  the  sunne  spread, 
When  it  upriseth  early  by  the  morrow  : 
That  blissful  sight  softeneth  all  my  sorrow. 
Bo  glad  am  I  when  that  I  have  presence 
Of  it,  todoen  it  all  reverence." 

A  gentle  stream,  now  mildly  ruffled  by  the  sudden 
breeze,  is  singing  its  own  paean  as  it  rushes  over  its  pebbles 
and  past  its  tall  sedge  flowers.  "  With  one  long  sigh  for 
summers  pass'd  away,"  with  a  sobbing  full  of  joy  for  tho 
summers  yet  to  come,  it  hastens  on  its  way  to  gain  the 
giant  river  far  below,  that  has  for  its  destination  the  still 
mightier  ocean. 
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In  a  little  sunny  nook  of  the  sheltered  garden  in  a  low 
lounging  chair  sits  Felix.  Beside  him  Imogen.  It  is  her 
turn  to  entertain  him  this  glorious  afternoon ;  but,  indeed, 
it  is  he  who  is  entertaining  her.  Her  knitting,  that  pret- 
tiest occupation  for  pretty  hands,  is  between  her  fingers ; 
her  heart  is  listening  to  him,  as  he  reads  aloud  to  her  from 
a  small  volume  of  Spenser — that  most  sweet  poet. 

"  I  weary  you,  perhaps  ? "  he  says  presently,  laying  the 
book  upon  his  knee. 

"  So  far  from  that,  let  me  tell  you  how  you  delight  me," 
she  answers,  in  the  usual  icily  gracious  manner  she  reserves 
for  him  alone.  "  You  make  me  forget  everything,  even 
how  time  passes." 

He  laughs  a  little,  bitterly  but  involuntarily. 

"  That  is  well,"  he  replies  ;  "  I  would  not  have  the  hour, 
that  an  odd  and  most  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  or  else  good- 
nature, induces  you  to  give  me  every  clay,  seem  too  long. 
"Well,  to  our  book  again  then.  There  is  a  double  merit  in 
it  now." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  returns  she  calmly.  "  But  the 
matter  is  not  worth  discussion.  Bead  to  me  again,  by  all 
means  ;  your  senseless  injustice  wearies  me." 

"  Was  I  unjust  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  so.     Bead  !  " 

Her  tone  is  faintly  imperious  :  it  is  evident  to  him  that 
his  words  have  angered  her.  He  opens  the  book  once 
again  at  haphazard,  and  lighting  on  one  of  the  sonnets, 
reads  it  aloud : 

"  Sweet  is  the  rose,  but  grows  upon  a  brere ; 

Swwt  is  the  juniper,  but  sharp  his  bougli  ; 
Sweet  is  the  eglantine,  but  pricketh  near  ; 

Sweet  is  the  fir  bloom,  but  his  branches  rough ; 
So  every  sweet  with  sour  is  temper'd  still, 

That  maketh  it  be  coveted  the  more  : 
For  easy  things,  that  may  be  got  at  will, 

Most  sorts  of  men  do  set  but  litt'e  store." 

"How  quaint  those  old  sonnets  are,"  says  Imogen,  as  he 
pauses. 

There  is  an  established  coldness,  but  perhaps  a  little  less 
constraint  between  them,  of  late. 

"  Quaint,  and  wonderfully  true." 
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"As  true  of  women  as  of  men." 

"True  to  human  nature  generally.  This  one  I  have 
just  read  is  especially  so." 

"  The  idea  makes  one  a  little  uncomfortable,"  says 
Imogen,  raising  her  eyes  from  her  needles,  which  are 
flashing  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.  "  It  somehow  bears  in 
upon  one  the  impression  that  the  coveted  object,  once 
gained,  loses  its  value.  So  much  of  its  charm  lay  in  its 
being  beyond  reach ;  the  great  longing  for  it  satisfied,  what 
becomes  of  the  desire  ?     It  dies." 

"  Not  always.  Sometimes  there  springs  from  it  a  blessed 
sense  of  rest— a  remaining  joy." 

"  Too  seldom  !  The  struggle  wastes  one's  strength.  That 
is  why  the  strongest  feelings  often  fade  the  soonest.  The 
battle  gained,  the  conqueror  sits  down  to  pause,  and  wonder 
if  the  victory  is  worth  the  cost.  He  is  spent  then,  and  to 
his  satiated  eyes  the  loss  is  greater  than  the  gain.  Few  of 
our  intenser  feelings  are  lasting." 

"  And  yet  a  few  are,"  says  Felix  in  a  low  tone.  "  Hatred, 
for  example,  and  jealousy,  and — love  !  " 

His  voice  has  fallen  very  low.  Once  more  he  turns  his 
eyes  upon  the  book  lying  open  on  his  knee. 

"  The  rolling  wheel,  that  runneth  often  round, 

The  hardest  steel  in  tract  of  time  doth  tear; 
The  drizzling  drops,' that  often  do  rebound, 

The  firmest  flint  doth  in  continuance  wear. 
Yet  cannot  I,  with  many  a  dropping")tear 

And  long  entreaty,  soften  her  hard  heart, 
That  she  will  once  vouchsafe  my  plaint  to  hear. 

Or  look  with  pity  on  my  painful  smart. 
But,  when  I  plead,  she  bids  me  play  my  part ; 

And  when  I  weep,  she  says  tears  are  but  water ; 
And  when  I  sigh,  she  says  I  know.thou  art ; 

And  when  I  wail,  she  turns  herself  to  laughter : 
So  do  I  weep,  and  wail,  and  plead  in  vain, 

While  she  as  steel  and  flint  doth  still  remain." 

His  voice  dies  away.  Carelessly,  yet  with  care,  he  has 
read  the  lines,  pretending  to  mean  naught,  but  meaning 
all  that  his  impassioned  heart  dare  not  utter.  A  little 
faint  colour  has  crept  into  her  cheeks. 

"  What  pretty  nonsense  it  is !  "  she  says  indifferently. 
With  a  light  gesture  he  flings  the  book  upon  the  sward. 

"  Twaddle  would  better  describe  it,"  he  returns,  with  a 
eurious  laugh.  "  We  have  surely  had  enough  of  it  for  one  day. 
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A  man  who  so  lost  himself  in  his  love  was  a  madman !  Let 
us  talk  of  something  else." 

"  Of  anything  you  will,"  answers  she.  Again  her  tgne 
has  taken  that  indescribable  hauteur.  Has  he  again 
offended  ? 

"  By-the-bye,"  he  says,  bending  towards  her,  "  I  do  not 
believe  I  have  ever  yet  thanked  you  for  coming  to  my  assist- 
ance on  that  last  hunting-day.  How  long  ago  it  now 
seems  I  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  occurred,  but  1 
have  at  least  learned  that  but  for  you " 

"  It  was  nothing.  The  veriest  stranger  would  have 
done  the  same."  She  interrupts  him  with  something 
that  resembles  vehemence. 

"  You  saved  my  life,"  persists  he  gravely. 

"  I  assure  you  I  did  no  more  for  you  than  the  passing 
herd  would  have  done,  had  he  been  there.  I  beg  you  will 
not  think  it  necessary  to  feel  grateful  to  me." 

"  I  shall  certainly  feel  gratitude  as  long  as  I  live,"  says 
the  young  man  coldly.  "That  ycu  would  have  done  for 
the  herd  of  whom  you  speak,  what  you  did  for  me,  I  know 
well.  Pray  do  not  imagine  I  misjudge  you  in  any 
way.  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  testing  your 
humanity,  your  kindliness  of  soul." 

This  sneer  she  lets  go  by  her :  but  a  little  nervous 
pallor,  touching  her  lips,  makes  them  deadly  white.  Still 
she  knits  on,  apparently  unmoved,  unhurt. 

A  silence  falls  between  them.  It  threatens  to  be  a  last- 
ing one,  but  an  early  butterfly,  clad  in  a  gorgeous  livery  of 
white  and  blue  and  silver,  floating  idly  by,  touches  her 
hand.  She  starts.  This  unexpected  movement  in  her 
rouses  Felix  from  the  painful  day-dream  to  which  he  is 
fast  succumbing,  and  compels  him  to  enter  again  upon  the 
more  active  rounds  of  life. 

As  though  a  sudden  thought  strikes  him,  he  turns  to 
her. 

"  Why  did  you  dismiss  Clanbrassil  ? "  he  asks  eagerly. 

"  You  have  asked  me  that  question  before." 

"  I  know  it.  And  how  rude  a  question  it  is  !  And  still 
I  ask  it  again.     AVill  you  answer  it  ?  " 

For  quite  a  minute  she  hesitates,  and  then — 
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"  He  discovered,  or — or  fancied,  I  did  not  care  sufficiently 
for  him.  And  he  was  too  honourable  a  man  to  marry- 
even  the  woman  he  loved,  unless  he  was  certain  of  her 
affection  for  him." 

Each  word  of  this  speech  is  a  betrayal  of  her  feeling3 
towards  Clanbrassil. 

"  When  did  he  make  the  discovery  you  mention  ? " 
"  Our  engagement  came  to  an  end  the  evening  of  your 
accident,"  says  Miss  Heriot  reluctantly  and  coldly.     Her 
eyes  are  bent  downwards  on  her  knitting,  but  the  hands 
that  hold  the  knitting  are  trembling. 

"  A  curious  coincidence  ! "  He  is  watching  her  closely. 
"  It  would  almost — but  for  the  absurdity  of  the  thing — 
lead  one  to  imagine  that  my  mishap  had  something  to  do 
with  it." 

To  this  she  makes  no  reply.  But  her  fingers  move 
slower  and  slower,  and  her  face  has  lost  all  vestige  of 
colour. 

"  Had  it  ?  "  continues  Felix  remorselessly. 

"  Something  —perhaps.     There — there  was " 

"  Then  /  had  something  to  do  with  it,"  persists  he. 
There  is  a  cruelty  in  his  questioning  that  is  condoned  by 
the  anguish  of  his  glance. 

"  You  !  Yes  ! "  exclaims  she  with  sudden  passion.  "  I 
was  going  to  say  that  there  was  a  misunderstanding  caused 

by  you.     He  thought — they  all  thought " 

Her  voice  dies  from  her,  and  she  rises  to  her  feet.  There 
is  a  terrible  expression  in  her  usually  calm  eyes. 

"  Why  do  you  probe  me  ?  What  is  it  you  would  know  i " 
cries  she  with  all  the  sharpness  of  despair. 

"  The  truth,"  returns  he.  His  agitation  exceeds  even 
her  own.  "  Do  you  know  what  your  words  imply  1  If  I 
dared  to  believe  the  meaning  they  convey,  I  might  again 
be  led  to  cry  aloud  to  you  for  a  mercy  you  will  never 
grant !  My  heart's  wildest  prayers  you  have  rejected. 
Yet  once  again — here — I  confess  to  you  that  my  very  soul  is 
yours  ;  that  no  thought  or  desire  of  mine  is  born  without 
having  reference  to  you.  I  do  not  sue  to  you,"  he  ends 
miserably,  yet  bravely,   "  I  only  tell  you  how  it  is  with 
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The  knitting  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  her  hands  are 
lying  idly  on  her  knees.     She  has  turned  her  face  aside. 

"  Listen,"  begins  he  again. 

She  shrinks  from  him  now,  and  covers  her  face  out  of 
sight. 

"  Alas !  it  seems  my  lot  to  distress  you,"  murmurs  he 
mournfully.  "  Even  now,  when  I  mean  to  give  you  com- 
fort— a  comfort  that  will  be  bought  by  my  own  undoing ! 
Darling,  hear  me.  It  is  the  last  time  in  all  my  life  that  I 
shall  speak  with  you.  Have  a  little  pity.  Grant  me  for- 
giveness.    At  least  look  at  me  !  " 

He  waits  piteously  for  a  glance  from  her,  but  she  keeps 
her  face  hidden.  In  an  uncontrollable  agitation  he  paces 
to  and  fro. 

"It  is  just — it  is  right,"  he  says  at  last,  as  if  bent  on 
justifying  his  idol  to  himself,  even  at  this  last  supreme 
moment.  "  My  devotion  has  been  a  persecution  !  my  love 
unmanly  !  I  myself  have  taught  you  to  hate  me.  But 
the  future  will  rid  you  of  me.  See,  I  am  going.  Imogen ! 
Imogen  !     Will  you  net  even  bid  me  farewell  ? " 

Miss  Heriot,  starting  to  her  feet,  stands  back  from  him, 
grasping  the  iron  arm  of  her  garden-chair.  Her  action 
seems  to  him  to  be  still  full  of  the  settled  dislike  that  he 
believes  she  bears  to  him. 

He  knows  he  would  have  liked  to  kiss  her  hand  before 
going,  but  such  a  poor  sad  joy  her  manner  forbids.  He 
bows  profoundly  to  her,  and  then  slowly,  almost  feebly 
turning  aside,  goes  from  her,  up  the  gravelled  path. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

"  The  soul  of  woman  lives  in  love." 

"Almighty  love  !  what  wonders  are  not  thine  I 
Boon  as  thy  influence  breathes  upon  th?  soul. 
By  thee,  the  haughty  bend  the  suppliant  knee." 

She  can  hear  the  gravel  crunching  beneath  his  feet — each 
steps  seems  to  take  him  farther  from  her  into  the  terrible 
future  that  will  hide  him  from  her  for  ever — in  which  she 
will  have  no  part ! 

She  lifts  her  head,  and  gazes  wildly  after  him.  Her 
eyes,  large  and  bright  with  fear,  grow  painful  in  their 
intensity.  Her  breath  comes  in  soft  gasps  from  her  white 
throat.  Her  frame  trembles.  An  intense  longing  to  cry 
aloud  to  him — to  express  all  that  has  so  long  lain  dormant 
in  her  heart,  is  oppressing  her.  At  last !  At  last  her 
pride  has  given  way,  and  she  would  now  sue  to  him,  who 
up  to  this  has  kneeled  to  her  in  vain.  She  would  say  to 
him— she  knows  not  what !  Oh,  for  words  to  express  all 
that  she  is  feeling  ! 

Her  hands  are  clasped  convulsively  together.  Her  lips, 
pale  and  frozen,  refuse  to  obey  her  will.  And  yet  it  is  the 
last  time  !  He  himself  has  said  so.  After  to-day  he  will 
be  dead  to  her,  and  she  to  him.  If  she  lets  him  go  now, 
she  consents  to  a  parting  that  will  last  for  ever.  For  ever  ! 
Oh,  horrible  words  !  And  yet  she  cannot  speak  !  Her 
love,  her  life  is  going,  yet  she  can  utter  no  word  to  detain 
him  I  What  witchcraft  has  seized  upon  her  ?  Already  he 
has  reached  the  turn  where  the  myrtles  meet ;  soon  they 
will  hide  him.  The  last  moment  has  indeed  come  !  Will 
he  not  turn  ? 

She  throws  out  her  arms  as  if  suffocating ;  she  moves 
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blindly  forwards.  By  a  mighty  effort  she  overcomes  the 
lethargy  that  is  overpowering  her,  and  cries  aloud.  Her 
voice  is  faint  and  exhausted,  but  sharp  with  agony,  and 
clear.     It  reaches  him. 

"  Felix  ! "  she  sobs  desperately,  breaking  down  in  one 
passionate  moment  the  barrier  that  has  stood  between 
them  for  so  many  miserable  months.  Her  amis  are  still 
out-stretched. 

He  turns,  caught  by  that  plaintive  cry. 

"  My  love  I "  he  whispers  brokenly ;  and  then  in  a  another 
moment  she  is  lying  on  his  breast,  and  all  the  world  is  for- 
gotten. 


"  Speak  to  me,  beloved  ! "  he  murmurs  presently. 

"  What  can  I  say  to  you  ?  "  she  whispers  back  tremu- 
lously, her  beautiful  head  resting  happily  upon  his  breast. 

"  The  one  thing  I  have  longed  all  this  weary  time  to  hear 
—that  you  love  me  !  " 

"  I  do  love  you  !  "  the  answer  comes  freely,  earnestly. 
"  You  know  it  now ;  I  have  loved  you  a  long  time,  I  think : 
long  before  I  knew  it  myself." 

"  And  yet  you  would  have  married  Clanbrassil  ?  " 

"  There  is  something  about  that — something  you  must 
hear,"  she  says,  flushing. 

And  then  comes  out  the  old  story  of  her  father's  diffi- 
culties ;  her  terrible  perplexity ;  the  reproaches  of  one 
parent,  the  heart -broken  sighs  of  the  other;  the  immediate 
necessity  for  the  money ;  the  crushing  of  her  pride,  the 
mad  determination  to  sell  herself  to  help  those  she  loved! 
It  was  a  pitiful  story,  told  with  many  sobs,  and  breathing 
of  bitter  grief  and  humiliation. 

"  My  poor  love  !  "  murmurs  Felix  when  she  has  finished. 
"  Yet  there  was  an  alternative.  I  could  have  helped  you 
as  well  as  he." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  I  loved  !  I  could  not  have  asked  you," 
returns  she  paling. 

"  Sometimes,  do  you  know,"  whispers  he  tenderly,  "  I 
fancied  you  did  love  me,  but  the  next  moment  would  up- 
braid  myself   as  a  fool  for  so  thinking.     You   were  very 
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capricious — you  were  very  cruel  to  me — ray  own  sweet- 
heart ! " 

"  And  you — how  good  to  me  !  " 

She  trembles  in  his  arms,  and  of  her  own  accord  presses 
her  lips  to  his  cheek.  There  is  remorse  in  this  gentle 
action,  and  love  that,  long  imprisoned,  is  now  rejoicing  in 
its  freedom. 

"  Is  this  really  you  ? "  exclaims  he,  gazing  into  her  eyes 
as  though  he  will  never  be  satisfied  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  her  beauty.  And  you  are  my  own — my  very  own  !  Ten 
minutes  ago  I  was  the  most  miserable  man  on  earth.  Now  ! 
with  whom  would  I  exchange  ? "  Here  a  passing  thought, 
a  recollection  seizes  hold  of  him.  He  draws  his  breath 
sharply,  and  tightens  his  arm  around  her.  "  Shall  I  ever 
forget  the  day  I  first  heard  of  your  engagement  to  Clan- 
brassil  ? "  he  says  in  a  low  tone. 

"  That  is  all  over  !  Forget  that ! "  entreats  she  ner- 
vously. 

"  In  time  I  shall.  And,  after  all,  what  does  it — what 
does  anything  matter  ?  Surely,  this  moment  makes  up  for 
all ! " 

"  I  myself  will  make  amends.  I  will  teach  you  to  for- 
get," whispers  she  sweetly.  "Ah,  Felix!  I  have  grieved 
you — but  surely  now  our  sad  days  are  at  an  end  ! " 

"  Are  they  ?  As  yet  I  can  hardly  realize  all  that  has 
happened.  It  is  difficult  to  spring  at  once  from  sorrow  into 
joy  like  this.  Have  you  indeed  given  yourself  to  me,  my 
own  darling  ?  Is  it  all  quite  true  ?  Imogen  !  there  is  some- 
thing you  have  not  yet  said  tc  me.  You  have  told  me  you 
love  me.  That,  indeed,  is  sweet — but  still  there  is  some- 
thing else." 

"Yes?" 

She  has  grown  pale  again,  and  her  lips  are  quivering. 

"  There  was  a  reason  why  you  rejected  me  before.  That 
reason  still  remains." 

"  Felix,  is  this  kind  ? "  breathes  she  in  a  low,  agitated 
tone. 

"Better  look  at  things  steadily.  Now — once  for  all," 
returns  he  with  determination,  "  my  birth,  idv  origin, 
caused  all  our  pain.     It  made  me  distasteful  in  your  sight. 
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You  remembered  perpetually  that  my  money  was  made  by 
cotton.  I  was  a  commercial  man — or,  at  least,  my  father 
was ;  I  rubbed  clothes  with  trade  ;  I  suggested  Manchester ! 
The  birth,  the  touch  of  trade  still  remain.  I  am  rich,  but 
my  forefathers  traded  in  cotton.  Let  us  disguise  nothing. 
I  have  no  long  ancestry.  My  grandfather,  as  I  remember 
him,  was  a  distinctly  vulgar  old  man,  at  whom  you  might 
be  excused  for  shuddering " 

"  Felix  !  "     There  is  agony  in  her  tone. 

"  Xay,  hear  me  out.  I  confess  to  my  shame,  I  often 
shuddered  at  him  myself.  My  father  is  a  very  plain  old 
man,  though  " — lifting  his  head  with  a  sort  of  proud  affection 
— "  as  great  a  gentleman  at  heart  as  any  lord  in  Europe  !  I 
have  seen  you  look  coldly  upon  him."  He  stops  short,  and 
presses  his  teeth  upon  his  under-lip  till  he  almost  draws  the 
blood.  "I  saw  that,"  he  continues  presently;  "  and  still 
I  loved  you,  as  I  never  have  and  never  shall  love  another 
creature  upe.n  earth.'' 

"  Oh,  how  you  make  me  hate  myself ! "  moans  she 
piteously. 

"  I  am  kind,  my  beloved,  'nevertheless.  It  is  a  risk  we  are 
both  running :  let  me  be  sure  it  will  not  end  disastrously. 
Bring  your  mind  to  bear  on  all  I  say.  Think  well.  My 
father  will  be  yours.  I  could  not  endure,  even  from  you, 
a  shadow  of  disrespect  cast  upon  him.  My  wife  must 
reverence  my  father.  INow  you  know  all."  He  has  grown 
deadly  pale.  He  has  released  her,  and  is  standing  back 
from  her,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face.  "  Will  you,  after 
all  this,  be  my  wife  ?  "  he  asks  slowly.  "  Will  you  marry 
me?" 

"  You,  or  nobody  !  "  cries  she  vehemently,  holding  out 
her  hands  to  him.  What  do  I  care  for  birth  P  I  care  only 
for  you  !  There  is  no  one,  it  seems  to  me,  but  you  in  all 
the  world.  Felix,  forgive  me! — come  to  me — although  I 
am  most  unworthy." 

"  My  darling,  I  was  cruel.  But  it  was  for  your  own 
sake,  lest  in  the  future " 

"  No,  no  !     You  could  not  say  words  hard  enough.    You 

accuse   me  of    pride.     It    is   true.     Pride — false  pride 

was  in  my  heart :  but  I  have  seen  through  it  now — I  have 
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conquered  myself.  I  have  fought  a  long  battle,  and  I  have 
been  worsted  in  the  fight,  and  I  am  glad  of  it — glad— 
glad  ! "  Her  eyes  run  over  suddenly  with  passionate 
tears,  and  she  sobs  aloud  upon  his  breast. 

"  Hush,  hush  !  my  own  !  " 

"It  does  me  good!"  whispers  she,  clinging  to  him. 
"  All  these  weeks  of  your  illness  I  have  wanted  to  cry,  but 
could  not.  There  were  hours  when  I  believed  you  would  die, 
knowing  nothing  of  my  love,  and  even  then  tears  refused  to 
come.  I  used  to  sit  for  hours  dry-eyed  and  motionless, 
wondering  why  I  should  have  been  the  one  selected  to 
endure  such  mental  torture." 

"Yet  all  that  time  you  never  came  to  see  me,"  says 
Felix,  a  little  loving  reproach  in  his  tone. 

Upon  this,  a  sudden  crimson  flush  dyes  her  face.  Sho 
lifts  her  soft  drenched  eyes  to  his  for  a  swift  moment,  then 
hides  again  upon  his  breast. 

"  I  used  to  lie  in  my  bed  picturing  you  to  myself  aa 
happy  and  contented  with  Clanbrassil.  If  I  had  only 
known  then  that  all  was  at  an  end  between  you  and  him, 
what  a  relief  it  would  have  been  !  What  a  solace  to  know, 
that  even  though  you  never  might  belong  to  me,  you  yet 
belonged  to  no  other  man.  Jealously  consumed  me  then. 
It  grew  with  my  weakness  until  it  became  a  veritable 
giant — a  very  king  of  torments.  Waking  or  sleeping,  or 
in  delirium,  it  shook  me.  '  More  cruel  than  the  grave,' 
it  was.  Beloved !  had  you  only  come  to  me,  even  once, 
how  you  might  have  assuaged  my  grief  !  " 

A  little  nervous  tremor  runs  through  her.  Withdrawing 
herself  from  his  embrace,  she  steps  back  from  him,  and 
resolutely  lifts  her  eyes  to  his.     There  is  anguish  in  them. 

"  I  did  come  !  "  she  declares  in  a  low  broken  voice. 

"Afterwards — yes;  but  then,  when  lying  on  my 
bed " 

"  Yes,  then  !  Not  afterwards,  but  then  !  I  lied  to  you 
when  I  denied  it.     I — I " 

"  It  was  no  vision  then — it  was  true — true  ?  "  interrupts 
he,  laying  his  hand  on  her  arm.  "I  did  not  dream  it  % 
You  came " 

«Yes — yes."     She    draws   her    breath    with    difficulty, 
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but  her  beautiful  shamed  eyes  seem  to  cling  to  his ;  they 

refuse  to  lower  themselves.     "  They  sent  for  me.     I  went. 

It  was  all,  all  true.     I  knelt  beside  you,  I — I  kissed  you  ! 

Ah  !  no  !  no  !     Do  not  look  at  me,  Felix  !    It  was  horrible. 

I  had  not  even  confessed  to  my  love  for  you.     It  was " 

"  The  most  merciful  action  of  your  life,"  interposes  he 

gravely.     "I   believe  it  saved   mine — at  least  my  reason. 

In  some  strange  way  it  strengthened  me.     But  why  did 

you  not  come  sooner  1  " 

"  I  could  not.  I  dared  not.  That  day  on  the  hunting 
field,  when  you  fell — when  you  lay  insensible — your  head 
upon  my  knees — when  I  thought  you  dead " — she  shivers 
as  if  with  cruel  cold — "  something  happened  then,  I 
hardly  know  what ;  but  something  I  did,  something 
I  said,  betrayed  the  truth  to  papa  and  Lord  Clan- 
brassil.  I  was  half  mad,  I  think;  I  spoke  to  you — lying 
so  cold  and  white  within  my  arms — as  one  could  only  speak 
to  the  man  one  loves  ;  as  I  could  speak  alone  to  you!  " 

Felix,  lifting  one  of  her  slender  hands,  presses  upon  the 
palm  a  soft  lingering  caress. 

'•Then  Clanbrassil  knew.  That  evening  he  gave  me  my 
freedom.  But  it  seemed  a  poor  trift,  with  you  lying  sense- 
less in  that  room  upstairs.  Oh  !  how  my  heart  new  to 
you  !  How  I  longed  to  be  beside  you  !  But  the  know- 
ledge that  I  had  betrayed  myself  to  my  father — the  slowly 
awakening  remembrance  of  the  wild  things  I  had  said  to 
you — /,  the  affianced  wife  of  another  man  ! — weighed  me 
down  with  shame.  I  hardly  dared  inquire  for  you ;  I  sat 
apart  in  my  own  room  hour  after  hour,  and  grew  almost 
distracted  because  I  dared  not  ask  to  see  you  !  Ah !  shall 
I  ever  cease  to  remember  those  endless  hours  ?  " 

"Happier  hours  will  kill  them;  and  to  talk  of  them 
will  do  you  good.     Tell  me  all,  sweetheart." 

"  Day  by  day  I  sat  eating  my  heart  away.  There  seemed 
no  comfort  anywhere.  The  accounts  from  the  sick  room 
were  so  bald,  so  meagre,  to  one  hungry  as  I  was  for  every 
detail.  I  envied  Patricia  so  keenly  (who  could  see  you 
when  she  would)  that  I  grew  almost  to  hate  her  !  Strange  ! 
no  one  seemed  to  think  /  would  care  to  sit  by  you.  I 
had  acted  my  part  too  well,  and  my  father  kept  his  own 
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counsel.  Then  came  a  day !  Oh  I  the  joy  of  that  one 
Solitary  day  !  Some  one  knocked  at  my  door.  '  Would 
I  go  to  you  for  a  moment  ? '  Would  I 1  My  heart  seemed 
to  live  again  as  the  Avords  fell  on  my  ear.  They  said  I 
should  go  to  you,  whether  I  would  or  no.  Had  they  only 
known  !  But  you  see  that  one  day  destroyed  all  the  others 
that  might  have  been.  When  I  did  get  to  you,  I  was  so 
overjoyed  that  I  forgot  everything.  And  afterwards  I  was 
ashamed  of  myself." 

"  My  darling,  you  forget  that  I  asked  you  to  kiss  me. 
It  was  only  an  act  of  humanity  on  your  part.  Anyone 
would  have  so  far  humoured  a  miserable  wretch  such  as  I 
was  then." 

"  It  was  not  the  humanity  you  speak  of,"  interrupts  she 
quickly,  with  some  excitement.  "  Do  not  mistake  me. 
I  tell  you,"  cries  she,  lifting  to  his  her  pale  sad  face,  and 
speaking  with  a  positive  abandonment,  "  that  if  you  had 
never  asked  me — if  you  had  been  lying  there  altogether 
senseless,  speechless,  helpless — I  should  have  kissed  you  all 
the  same ! " 

She  bursts  into  tears. 

"  I  was  longing  to  kiss  you  ! "  she  sobs  with  the  deepest 
self-abasement. 

"  If  you  could  only  know  how  I  love  you  for  so  longing  ! " 
murmurs  he,  straining  her  to  his  heart  with  passionate 
fondness. 


"  And  now,"  exclaims  he,  half  an  hour  later,  "  all  our 
accusations,  our  reproaches,  our  dismal  recollections  must 
be  put  to  flight  for  ever.  Let  us  forget  everything  except 
that  we  are  together,  and  will  be  so  for  ever ;  and  that  you 
have  me,  and  /  have  you." 

She  laughs  a  little,  though  tremulously  still. 

"  Considering  all  things,  I  wonder  you  don't  hate  me," 
she  says.  "  Do  you  remember  that  day  in  the  wood,  when 
I  sprained  my  foot  2  Did  you  hate  me  then  ? " 

"  No,"  returns  he  absently,  being  busy  thinking  for  the 
thousandth  time  of  her  beauty  that  is  ever  growing  in  his 
eyes. 
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His  ineloquent  answer  renders  her  dissatisfied. 

"  How  strangely  you  say  that,"  she  exclaims,  glancing  at 
him.  "  Was  there — tell  mo  the  truth,  Felix — I  shan't  be 
very  angry — was  there  ever  a  time  when  you  detested 
me '(  " 

"  Darling  !  what  a  question  !  Xever  !  How  could  you 
imagine  such  a  thing  ? " 

"Easily.  My  only  wonder  is,  that  you  did  not  learn 
to  dislike  me  cordially;  that  you  did  not  leave  me  alto- 
gether, and  go  away  and  forget  me.  Ah  !  what  should 
I  have  done  then  ?  Surely,"  looking  anxiously  at  him, 
"  there  must  have  been  some  moments  when  you  thought 
me  both  cold  and  heartless." 

"  I  never  thought  you  anything  but  the  very  sweetest 
thing  in  all  this  world — this  blissful  world  ! "  returns  he 
with  ecstatic  earnestness.  "  Beloved !  this  is  the  truth 
I  tell  you.     Believe  it." 

"  I  do,  gladly,"  whispers  she,  lifting  her  soft  shining  eyea 
to  his,  full  of  a  perfect  trust. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

"  Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  iivour  of  roateit— > 
The  iiuiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown." 

"  Harriage  isthe  best  s:ate  (cr  n:a:i  in  general." 

The  excitement  in  the  Heriot  household  is  considerable 
during  the  evening.  Ir  increases  rather  than  diminishes 
as  the  hours  go  on.  The  great  news  seemed  to  spread 
from  post  to  pillar  almost  immediately ;  although  neither 
Imogen  nor  Felix  could  ever  afterwards  remember  having 
been  the  herald  of  it.  Certainly.  Imogen  confessed  later 
on  to  having  met  Patricia  on  the  staircase,  on  her  return 
to  the  house  after  the  momentous  interview  with  Felix, 
and  to  having  thrown  her  arms  round  her  neck,  and  em 
braced  her  in  a  manner  so  impassioned,  that  poor  Patricia 
declared  she  was  frightened  out  of  her  senses,  and  that  her 
wits  quite  deserted  her  ! 

Thereupon  Sandie.  who  happened  to  be  present,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  such  a  desertion  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  misfortune,  but  rather  as  a  merciful  deliverance,  and  a 
fit  subject  for  public  rejoicing.  If  Imogen  s  engagement 
did  really  cause  such  a  mental  disturbance  to  take  place, 
Patricia,  he  considered,  owed  her  a  lifelong  gratitude,  as 
undoubtedly  the  phenomenon  would  prove  an  everlasting 
good. 

'"Tush!"  said  Patricia  disdainfully,  pouting  her  pretty 
lips.     ••  Methinks  you  prate  too  much,  Sir  Ape  !  '; 

Lady  Olivia,  too.  had  a  little  story  to  tell  of  how  she 
went  to  the  garden  to  seek  an  invalid,  and  found  instead 
a  young  man  all  aglow  with  health  and  spirits,  who.  as  if 
in  the  very  abandonment  of  joy,  was  vigorously  raking  the 
gravelled  paths,  as  though  hoping  to  expect  double  wages 
for  his  work.     With  this  young  man  she  had  remonstrated, 
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mildly  but  firmly,  on  the  madness  of  exertion,  when  ease 
and  quiet  were  required  ;  but  her  words  had  been  treated 
vith  scorn. 

"  iSTot  a  word  !  "  cried  that  young  man  with  the  gayest 
/augh  in  the  world.  "111?  who  calls  me  ill?  I  am  well, 
I  tell  you.  I  never  was  so  well  in  all  my  life.  Come  now, 
Lady  Olivia,  I  will  whisper  to  you  one  thing  :  I  shall  dance 
at  my  own  wedding  yet." 

That  was  reasonable  enough,  she  told  him,  but  in  the 
meantime,  if  he  would  desist  from  his  work  it  would  be 
well.  And  really  she  was  not  in  want  of  an  under- 
gardener  just  at  present,  and  if 

There  had  been  an  embrace  on  this  occasion  too ;  the 
young  man  with  the  rake  had  thrown  that  useful  article 
with  quite  a  jocund  air  right  into  the  middle  of  a  bed 
glowing  with  narcissi,  and  had  taken  Lady  Olivia  herself 
round  the  neck  and  had  kissed  her  fondly. 

"After  that,"  said  Lady  Olivia  (who  certainly  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  embarrassed  or  annoyed  at  the  circum- 
stance), "of  course  I  knew  everything  !  " 

Altogether,  the  news  creates  quite  a  sensation.  Every- 
body is  astonished,  and  pleased,  and  delighted  in  turn ; 
especially  old  Mr.  Bohun,  who,  dropping  in  just  before 
dinner,  is  so  electrified  by  what  he  hears,  that  he  actually 
consents  to  stay  to  dinner  and  drink  the  healths  of  the 
newly  affianced  pair  in  his  morning  clothes. 

Mrs.  Brown  and  Lady  Olivia  have  first  a  good  cry  to- 
gether, and  then  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  privacy  of  the  latter's 
own  sanctum,  after  which  they  arrange  the  entire  wedding 
— trousseau,  presents,  wedding  tour,  all! — before  there  is 
time  to  breathe  !  Patricia's  affair  sinks  into  insignificance  : 
all  thoughts  are  concentrated  on  the  latter,  the  more  un- 
looked-for event. 

Sylvia  Yelverton,  too,  shows  herself  enchanted  when  she 
hears  of  it,  but  mitigates  the  warmth  of  her  congratulations, 
and  relieves  her  overcharged  feelings  by  instantly  designat- 
ing them  both  a  "pair  of  muffs." 

"  Tut !  Did  they  indeed  imagine  her  so  devoid  of  brains 
that  she  could  not  see  how  it  was  between  them  from  the 
very  beginning?" 
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"  What  a  poor  speech ! "  says  Sandie,  who  seems  to  he 
always  on  the  spot.  "  Couldn't  you  think  of  something 
new  ?  The  '  I  told  you  how  'twould  be '  sort  of  business 
is  so  extremely  ancient.  Did  you  ever  know  anybody  who 
couldn't  have  told  ?  " 

"In  spite  of  your  world-renowned  fame  for  thought- 
reading,"  says  Miss  Yelverton,  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  you. 
And  what  I  want  to  learn  is  did  you  know  ?  Not  a  bit  of 
it ! — you  were  as  dense  as  a  fog ;  so  no  more  airs,  Mr. 
Sandie, '  an'  you  love  me.' " 

"  I  don't,"  returns  Sandie  promptly. 

"  Sour  grapes !  "  says  Miss  Yelverton  ;  "  you  never  re- 
ceived such  a  blow  in  your  life  as  when  you  heard  I — it — I 
was  promised  to  Tom.     Come,  confess  now." 

"  It  is  true  !  No  wonder  you  stammer,  when  you  think 
of  the  base  way  in  which  you  led  my  young  affections 
astray,  and  then  betrayed  them,"  says  Sandie.  Whereupon 
they  both  laugh. 

Indeed,  laughter  just  now  is  the  order  of  the  day. 

"  I  don't  believe  either  of  you  knew  anything  about  us," 
says  Felix. 

"  I  did  ! "  persists  Sylvia,  undaunted. 

"  Then  your  foreknowledge  must  have  received  a  severe 
shock  when  Clanbrassil  was  on  the  tapis." 

"  Ah  !  there  you  are  in  fault !  I  knew  perfectly  she 
would  never  care  for  that  nice  Clanbrassil,  just  because  he 
was  the  very  sort  of  person  anyone  else  would  have  loved 
devotedly,  and  was  so  far  superior  to  yourself  !  "  Here  she 
wisely  retreats  behind  a  chair.  "  He  was  too  good  for  her, 
and  that's  the  fact !  "  she  goes  on  with  reckless  hardihood. 
"  She  was  unable  to  appreciate  him.  Now,  now,  Felix ! 
not  a  word !  don't  abuse  me,  it  is  not  gentlemanly ; 
remember,  if  you  please,  that  you  are  a  man,  and  must  not 
beat  a  woman,  however  aggravating,  unless  it  be  absolutely 
necessary." 

"  The  absolutely  necessary  moment  has  arrived  I "  de- 
clares Felix,  making  a  dart  towards  her. 

Miss  Yelverton  flies.  A  friendly  table  comes  to  her  aid. 
Behind  it  she  ensconces  herself,  whilst  calling  piteously 
upon  Sandie  to  come  to  her  assistance. 
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But  Sandie,  in  viewing  her  from  afar  with  folded  arms 
and  knitted  brows,  declines  to  succour  her. 

"  A  moment  since  you  sneered  at  me,"  he  says  malevo- 
lently. "  Now  you  suffer  for  it.  Where  is  Tom?  Where 
is  your  legitimate  protector,  the  chosen  of  your  heart? 
Why  does  not  he  avenge  you,  and  drag  you  from  the  arms 
of  the  assailer  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  fiend,"  declares  Miss  Yelverton  breathlessly, 
who  is  plainly  enjoying  herself  immensely.  "  You  are," 
with  a  glance  at  Felix,  "fiends.  But  I  defy  you  all. 
Ah  !  "  with  a  cry  of  joy,  "  here  is  Tom  !  Tom,  save  me  ! 
And  now,  Master  Felix,  let  me  tell  you  this,"  cries  she, 
from  the  sure  shelter  of  her  lover's  arms,  "  that  I  did, 
know !  that  I  saw  through  everything  !  that  I  read  you 
both  straight  off!  that  I  thought  you  both  a  pair  of  fools  ! 
And — ah  !  you  despise  my  gift,  but  will  you  kindly  re- 
member how  I  prognosticated  evil  on  that  last  day  when  we 
went  a-hunting  ? " 

"  Yes;  I  remember,"  says  Felix  thoughtfully. 

"It  was  a  presentiment,"  declares  Sylvia  merrily.  "I 
am  a  witch,  I  tell  you  !     Aren't  you  afraid  of  me,  Tom  ? " 

She  glances  back  over  her  shoulder  at  her  lover  in  a  truly 
bewitching  fashion. 

"  One  thing,  Sylvia  !  "  exclaims  Imogen,  creeping  up  to 
her  with  a  pale  face.  (Oh  !  sill}-,  stately  Imogen  !)  "  You 
must  have  no  more  presentiments  about  Felix  !  I  hate 
them.     They — they  are  so  uncomfortable  !  " 

"Must  I  not?"  cries  Sylvia  gaily.  (i  Is  he  quite  your 
own  property  now?  Very  good;  after  to-day  you  shall 
have  all  the  dismal  forebodings  to  yourself.  I  shan't  inter- 
fere ;  I  shall  be  too  busy  casting  shadows  for  Tom  !  But 
just  for  this  last  time,  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  a  sure 
and  certain  idea  that " 

"No,  no!"  entreats  Imogen,  growing  pale.  "Not 
another  word.  Indeed,  I  do  not  vxuit  to  know  1  I  beg  you 
dear  Sylvia,  to  cease  from  your  imaginings." 

"  As  you  will !  But  see  now,"  laughs  Sylvia  mischie- 
vously. "  how  I  am  understood.  One  would  think  it  was 
my  fault  that  Felix  broke  a  rib  or  two,  and  gained  the  very 
woman  whom  of  ail  tne  world  he  desired.     Ah  !  Tom  what 
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cruel  limes  we  live  in !  And  after  all  I  was  only  going  to 
say  that  I  had  an  idea  that  Imogen's  wedding  would  be 
bright  with  sunshine." 

"  I    did   not   think   it   was   only  that.     I  fancied " 

begins  Imogen. 

"  Now  that  you  have  slighted  my  sooth-saying  I  am  sure, 
it  will  hail  /  "  declares  Miss  Yelverton  teasingly. 

"  And  who  cares  if  it  does  1 "  exclaims  Patricia,  who  hasi 
entered  the  room  at  this  moment,  Bohun  at  her  heels. 
"  For  my  part,  I  like  hail;  it  is  very  invigorating;  if  it 
comes  strong  enough,  how  it  makes  one  tingle !  Sylvia, 
let  my  Imogen  alone.  I'm  as  good  a  witch  as  ever  you 
were,  and  I  tell  you  the  heavens  "/all  rain  only  sunshine 
on  her  head." 

"Well!  Hail,  rain,  or  sunshine,"  retorts  Sylvia,  "  [ 
expect  we  shall  all  be  married  some  day  ] " 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

'What  U  It  to  be  a  gentleman?  It  is  to  be  honest,  to  be  gentle,  to  be 
geBerous,  to  be  brave,  to  be  wise,  and,  possessing  all  these  qualities,  to  exer- 
cise them  in  the  most  graceful  outward  manner." 

Very  few  thoughts  are  given  to  Clanbrassil  in  these  days 
of  love-making.  All  his  devotion,  gentleness  and  true 
nobility  of  heart  are  forgotten,  or  counted  as  of  small 
value  beside  the  living  ever-present  love. 

Nevertheless,  when  a  little  later  there  comes  a  letter  from 
him  to  Imogen,  telling  her  of  how  he  has  learned  in  his  far 
resting-place  of  her  engagement  to  Felix,  and  wishing  her 
every  joy  and  happiness  with  an  ungrudging  heart,  a  re- 
pentant chord  is  struck  within  her  breast,  and  for  that  one 
day  at  least  she  goes  about  silent  and  downcast,  and  almost 
sad. 

"What  is  it?"  asks  Felix,  who  is  swift  to  read  any 
changes  in  the  face  he  loves.  He  has  noticed  her  depres- 
sion long  before  this,  but  has  refrained  from  speech.  "When, 
however,  "  Yes  "  and  "  No  "  have  been  his  portion  for  a  long 
half-hour,  he  comes  to  the  point. 

"  Nothing  !  "  returns  she,  with  a  heavy  sigh  that  means 
"  Everything." 

"  Has  anything  vexed  you  ? "  anxiously. 

"  No.     Oh,  no  !  "  dismally. 

"You  are  certainly  tormenting  yourself  about  some- 
thing." 

"I — it  is  nothing,  really." 

"  Darling,  why  won't  you  confide  in  me  ?  Do  you  think 
I  can't  see  that  you  are  wretched  ?  Tell  me  about  it.  I 
may  be  able  to  help  you." 

"  You  least  of  all,  I  am  afraid." 
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"  Then  there  is  something?  Go  on.  You  will  feel  ever 
so  much  better  when  you  have  spoken  of  it.  Is  it  bad  news 
of  any  sort  ?  " 

"  To  read  it,"  says  Miss  Heriot  tearfully,  taking  a  letter 
from  her  bosom,  "  one  would  say  it  was  good  news,  but  to 
me,  who  understand  him,  it  is  full  of  misery." 

"  He  ?  Who  ? "  somewhat  abruptly.  A  letter !  from  a 
him  !  and  lying  in  her  bosom  ! 

"  Ah  !  He  cannot  deceive  me  !  "  goes  on  Miss  Heriot 
mournfully.  She  is  looking  wonderfully  sad,  and  tears  are 
standing  thick  within  her  beautiful  eyes. 

"  IF7to  can't  ?  Why  don't  you  speak  ? "  exclaims  her 
lover,  with  ill-suppressed  agitation. 

"  Lord  Clanbrassil !  See,  I  had  this  " — pointing  to  the 
letter — "  from  him  this  morning.  It  is  the  kindest,  the 
most  forbearing  of  letters,  but  I  can  see  by  it  that  I  have 
broken  his  heart." 

"  He  isn't  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  has  had  to 
learn  a  sharp  lesson  from  a  woman." 

"  Don't  be  hard,  Felix  !  What  you  say  does  not  make 
me  feel  in  the  very  least  less  guilty.  Read  his  letter  and 
judge  for  yourself  if  I  have  not  a  right  to  grieve."  She 
tenders  the  obnoxious  epistle  to  him. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  returns  he,  drawing  back  from  it  as 
though  it  were  a  toad  or  some  other  noisome  reptile.  "  I 
can  quite  understand  without  that.  But,  surely,  if  you 
wronged  him,  you  have  fretted  enough  about  it  already.  I," 
glancing  at  her,  "  suffered  too." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  But  now  you  are  happy  ! " — she  examines  him 
carefully — "  you  are  happy  ? " 

"  You  know  that,"  gravely. 

"And  he  isn't.  That  is  what  weighs  upon  me.  I  wish 
all  the  world  could  be  without  care !  And  to  know  that 
it  is  my  fault  is  unendurable."     She  sighs  heavily. 

"  It  was  all  very  unfortunate,  certainly,"  says  Felix  in 
his  most  matter- of -fact  tone,  and  rather  unsym  pathetically. 
"  But  what  is  done,  is  done,  and  over.  Either  he  or  I  was 
bound  to  go  to  the  wall,  and  I  can't  feel  sorry  that  it 
wasn't  I.  You  must  look  at  it  in  this  light ;  if  you  had 
married  him,  two  people  would  have  been  made  wretched 
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instead  of  one,  and  that  of  course  would  liave  been  worse." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  murmurs  she  in  a  low  tone.  She  is 
thinking  deeply,  but  to  him  her  manner  conveys  a  doubt 
"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret,"  she  says,  her 
hands  clasped,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

"They  are  sitting  in  the  garden  under  a  huge  horse- 
chestnut  that  is  just  bursting  into  bloom,  and  the  slanting 
rays  from  the  far  sun  are  lying  across  the  sward  beneath 
their  feet. 

Felix  poles. 

"  It  is  too  soon  and  too  late  to  feel  that !  "  he  says  coldly. 
"  You  should  have  thought  of  it  two  months  ago."  Then 
he  fixes  his  eyes  upon  her  face.  "  What  is  your  regret  ?  " 
he  asks  fiercely. 

"  Clanbrassil,"  returns  she  simply,  thinking  of  her  sorry 
treatment  of  that  worthy  young  man. 

This  answer  fires  Felix. 

"  Why,  if  that  is  all,  there  is  still  hope  for  you,"  he  says, 
taking  such  pains  to  suppress  his  despair  and  passion,  that 
she,  with  her  eyes  ever  fixed  upon  the  grass,  rests  ignorant 
of  the  storm  she  has  so  unwittingly  raised.  "  He  cannot 
be  so  far  off  that  you  may  not  recall  him.  You  have  his 
address,"  making  a  faint  gesture  towards  the  luckless  letter 
that  still  lies  upon  her  knee.     "  Write  to  him." 

"  To  tell  him  to  come  here  ?  "  There  is  a  distinct  gleam 
of  hope  in  her  voice  that  goes  to  his  soul  and  renders  him 
dumb  with  pain  and  anger.  "  Yes,  that  is  a  good  thought," 
she  goes  on  feverishly.  '•  When  he  was  here  before  I  said 
so  little.  I  did  not  explain.  And  he  did  not  understand 
how  I  felt  then ;  I  hardly  understood  myself " 

"I  hope  you  thoroughly  understand  now,"  interrupts  he 
in  a  tone  impossible  to  describe.  "  Let  there  be  no  more 
mistakes  !  Explain  to  him  fully  how  you  have  success- 
fully broken  not  only  his  heart — but  mine  !  " 

"  Felix ! "  She  has  turned  large  startled  eyes  upon 
him. 

"  It  is  all  quite  in  keeping,"  he  goes  on  bitterly,  but 
calmly.  "  Now  him — now  me — now  him  again  !  A  mental 
see-saw.  It  is  very  just  too,  and  doubtless  Sylvia  was 
right  when  she  said  he  was  worthier  of  you  than  I  could 
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ever  be.  But  I  would  you  had  known  your  own  mind,  be- 
fore sending  me  into  a  fool's  paradise  !  " 

She  has  risen  to  her  feet. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying,"  she  says  with 
pale  lips.  "  You  are  mad,  so  to  speak  to  me.  Go.  Leave 
me!" 

"Forever?" 

"  As  you  will." 

"  You  send  me  from  you,  thew  j " 

There  is  a  determination  about  his  face  that  frightens 
her.     She  covers  her  eyes  with  one  hand. 

"  Ah !  He  would  not  so  have  spoken,"  she  cries  faintly, 
unable — womanlike — even  at  the  very  crisis,  to  resist  giving 
him  this  stab. 

"  He  !  Is  it  always  to  be  he  ?  "  cries  Felix  in  a  voice  of 
anguish. 

"  I  have  told  you  to  leave  me.  I  must  think  !  I  must 
be  alone  !  "  returns  she  impatiently. 

But  even  as  he  obeys  her,  as  she  hears  his  footsteps 
grinding  upon  the  gravelled  walk,  her  heart  dies  within  her, 
and  she  would  gladly,  but  for  the  pride  that  is  consuming 
her,  have  recalled  him.  It  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  pride — ■ 
perhaps  the  last  faint  touch  of  it,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned. 

Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  go  by,  and  still  she  stands 
there  alone  upon  the  sward,  her  hands  clasped,  her  heart 
beating.  He  will  return !  And  soon  too.  He  will 
acknowledge  he  wronged  her,  and  will  sue  for  a  forgiveness 
that  is  already  his.  How  long  it  seems  !  Surely  hours, 
not  minutes,  have  gone  by  since  last  he  spoke  to  her  1 

What  a  silly  misunderstanding  it  had  been  altogether ! 
She  had  meant  one  thing — he,  another ;  but  mischief  had 
arisen  out  of  it.  Jealous  !  and  of  Clanbrassil,  too,  at  this 
time  of  day !  Of  the  man  who  for  his  sake  she  had  be- 
trayed and  slighted.  It  was  foolish — it  was  unkind  of 
him !  Tears  are  in  her  eyes  and  in  her  throat.  Involun- 
tarily she  puts  up  one  white  trembling  hand  to  the  latter. 
Her  attitude  is  a  little  strained.  Evidently  she  is  listening 
intently  for  a  coming  footfall.  He  must,  he  will  come 
back  to  her ! 
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Ah !  what  is  that  ?  A  slight  sound  falls  upon  her  ear. 
She  smiles  secretly,  and  a  quick  flush  rises  to  her 
cheeks. 

Nearer  comes  the  sound,  ever  nearer.     It  is  he  ! 

She  smiles  again  as  this  certainty  comes  home  to  her; 
and  then  as  in  duty  bound,  brings  back  her  face  into  the 
lines  of  gravity.  He  must  be  scolded  just  a  little  bit 
before  that  foregone  forgiveness  is  accorded  him.  She 
presses  her  hand  upon  her  beating  heart,  and  turns  to  find 
herself  face  to  face  with — Lord  Clanbrassil ! 

There  is  a  long,  a  terrible  pause.  All  the  blood  seems  to 
have  died  in  Imogen's  body — only  a  chill  remains. 

Clanbrassil  is  the  first  to  recover  himself. 

"  I  had  to  come  back,"  he  says  gently.  "  I  could  not  help 
it.  The  feeling  grew  upon  me,  until  it  was  too  strong  to  be 
resisted,  that  I  must  see  you  again  as  Imogen  Heriot  !  It 
was  selfish  of  me,  perhaps — I  distress  you — but " 

"I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  returns  Imogen  at  last, 
moved  out  of  her  lethargic  surpi  ise  by  the  sight  of  his  emo- 
tion, that  amounts  almost  to  distress.  She  had  not  given 
him  any  greeting  on  first  seeing  him  ;  but  now  she  moves 
slowly  forward,  and  holds  out  her  hand.  "  It  is  a— a  sur- 
prise, of  course,"  she  goes  on  in  rather  a  stunned  way. 
"  Because  we  thought — we  imagined — you  were  in  Venice. 

And "  she  breaks  off  here,  and  looks  confused.    "There 

was  that  letter  this  norning,"  she  says  desperately. 

Will  anything  make  amends  for  the  coldness  of  her 
reception  ? 

"  I  know.  It  was  posted  early  in  the  day :  and  afterwards 
the  longing  to  see  you  once  again  so  grew  upon  me,  that  I 
packed  up  and  started — with  it  !  " 

He  is  speaking  quite  quietly.  There  is  no  suspicion  of 
passion  or  agitation,  there  is  even  a  certain  monotony  in 
his  tone ;  but  every  word  hurts  her  as  though  it  were  a 
knife. 

"  I  am  glad  of  anything  that  brought  you,"  returns  sho 
courteously ;  and  then  she  could  have  killed  herself  for  the 
cruel  coldness  of  her  little  studied  speech.  Yet  what  can 
ehe  say  ? 

"  There  was  another  reason  for  my  coming,"  continues  hi» 
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as  though  he  has  not  heard  her  words.  "  I  am  off  to  Egypt 
next  week ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  there  was,  perhaps, 
just  a  little  chance  that  I  might  not  see  you  again." 

A  sharp  exclamation  breaks  from  her — low,  but  distinct. 

"  Oh  !  as  for  that,"  says  he  laughing — such  a  laugh ;  "  it 
was  an  absurd  thought,  you  know,  and  hardly  worthy  of 
record ;  but  I  wish  to  explain  to  you  why  it  is  I  again 
troubled  you.  I  would  not  have  come  unless  there  was  a 
reason  !  I  dare  say  in  my  desire  to  see  you  I  exaggerated 
the  fancy  I  so  foolishly  mentioned  ?  Don't  think  of  that 
again." 

Imogen  lifts  a  haggard  face  to  his ;  she  creeps  closer  to 
him,  and  lays  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  Just  now — it  seems  but  a  minute  ago,"  she  whispers, 
"  I  was  wishing  I  could  see  you  -  -I  was  longing"  speaking 
with  increasing  eagerness,  "  to  see  you,  with  as  great  a 
desire  as  you  had  to  see  me !  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  what  I 
did  not  tell  you  then — on  that  last  evening  when  we  met 
— what  I  thought  of  you,  and  how  I  admired,  and  honoured, 
and — and  loved  you  !  " 

She  draws  her  breath  quickly,  and  his  hand,  closing  upon 
hers,  presses  it  reassuringly. 

"  You  must  not  say  to  me  things  like  that,"  he  says 
simply.  "  There  is  nothing  to  admire,  to  honour !  I  would 
have  kept  you  if  I  could  ;  but,"  with  a  sigh,  "  that  was  not 
to  be.     You — "  he  hesitates.     "  You  are  happy  ? " 

"  Yes."  As  though  ashamed  at  such  a  moment  to  confess 
so  much,  she  hangs  her  head. 

"That  is  well,"  continues  he  bravely.  That  is  what  I 
wish  to  hear.  God  keep  you  happy  !  That  will  be  my 
prayer  for  you  ever.  It  is  my  last  prayer  now.  Remember 
it,  and  gratify  me  by  striving  for  its  fulfilment.  See  here," 
he  flings  upon  the  garden-seat  a  packet  he  has  been  hold- 
ing all  along,  and  that  he  had  evidently  forgotten  up  to 
this  moment.  "  There  are  a  few  baubles  you  may  like  to 
wear  upon  your  wedding-day.  And  now  a  last  word.  Do 
not  be  unhappy  when  you  think  of  me :  feel  no  regret. 
There  was  something  you  said  just  now— that  you  loved 
me"  here  for  the  first  time  he  grows  agitated.  "  That  had 
repaid  me  for  all !  " 

24 
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Imogen  breaks  into  tears. 

At  this  instant  a  figure  comes  slowly  round  the  corner,  and 
Felix,  pale  and  stern,  approaches  them.  There  is  something 
however,  in  the  dignified  despair  of  Clanbrassil's  expression 
that  for  once  and  for  ever  convinces  him  of  the  truth. 

The  two  men,  as  they  look  into  each  other's  eyes,  pause 
involuntarily.  Then  Clanbrassil  slowly  inclines  his  head, 
and  Felix  returns  the  salute  in  kind. 

Imogen,  standing  almost  between  them,  is  sobbing 
bitterly.  Felix  would  have  gone  to  her,  but  a  gentle 
instinct,  that  warns  him  to  take  no  notice  of  her  before  his 
less  fortunate  rival,  holds  him  back. 

':  She  is  yours,  sir.  Be  good  to  her — cherish  her!" 
says  Clanbrassil  in  a  low  tone,  looking  straight  at  Felix. 
"  You  have  gained  a  treasure  that,  to  me,  seems  price- 
less." 

Felix  bows  again. 

"  I  came  to-day  to  see  her  for  the  last  time  before  her 
marriage — perhaps  for  the  last Thank  you  for  accept- 
ing my  charge  to  you  in  so  kindly  a  spirit ;  but  she  is  very 
dear  to  me,  as  you  know,  and  I  would  risk  much  for  her. 
I  count  her  as  not  altogether  a  lost  possession,  as  the 
memory  of  her  will  live  with  me  as  long  as  /  live.  I  will 
not  detain  you  longer."  He  stops  speaking  for  a  moment, 
and  then  all  at  once  turns  his  eyes  again  on  Felix  with  an 
excessively  sweet  smile.  "  I  feel,"  he  says,  with  a  rare 
genei-osity,  "  that  I  am  leaving  her  in  safe  hands.  Fare- 
well, sir ! " 

Once  more  he  inclines  his  head,  and  then  turns  to 
Imogen.  She  is  still  crying,  softly,  but  passionately.  One 
hand  is  hanging  passive  by  her  side  ;  lifting  it,  he  presses 
it  reverently  to  his  lips,  and  without  another  word  or 
glance  leaves  them,  and  disappears  through  the  shrub- 
beries. 

Foj  a  little  while  there  is  silence;  then  Felix,  going 
nearer  to  Imogen,  folds  his  arms  round  her. 

"  Poor,  poor  fellow  !  "  he  whispers  softly.  "  I  was 
wrong  to  quarrel  with  you  about  him.  That  is  the  very 
last  thing  he  would  desire," 

"  The  very  last  indeed  ! " 
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"  I  was  unjust — ungenerous.  Ob,  how  he  puts  me  to 
shame  !  In  truth,  my  beloved,  be  would  have  been  your 
wiser  choice." 

"  Oh,  hush  !  "We  were  both  wrong — we  were  both  in 
fault." 

"  I  never  met  so  gentle  a  spirit.  I  pray  heaven  no 
harm  may  come  to  him."  Presently  he  stoops  and  presses 
his  lips  to  the  soft  hair  that  lies  upon  her  forehead.  I 
grieved  you,  Imogen  ;  I  hurt  you — you  whom  I  love  best ; 
but  it  was  madness  made  me  doubt  you  even  for  a  moment. 
You  will  forgive  me  ?  " 

"  Dear,  clear  Felix ! "  breathes  she  softly,   drawing  his 

face  down  until  it  rests  against  her  own. 

*  #  *  *  *  * 

It  is  their  first,  their  last  misunderstanding.  And  here, 
where  Clanbrassil  left  them — -for  ever — and  where  the  in- 
fluence of  his  gentle  grief  still  lingers,  they  build  up  their 
tiny  breach  with  many  loving  words  and  tender  vows. 

It  is  the  springtime  of  their  love  and  youth.  A  gracious 
time !  a  season  full  of  richest  promise,  and  warm  with 
happy  expectation.  Care,  disheartened,  has  flown  from 
them.  Hope  reigns  triumphant !  With  hearts  and  souls 
wrapped  up  in  each  other,  what  hour  is  left  them  in  which 
to  dwell  upon  the  griefs  of  others  ?  Soon,  that  scene  in 
the  garden  is  left  behind  them  and  forgotten. 
•  •  •  •  * 

Clanbrassil  they  never  saw  again.  A  month  later  sad 
news  came  to  them  that  checked  for  a  time  their  joy.  He 
was  dead  !  He  had  been  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  a  party 
of  Arabs,  and  not  even  his  bones  were  ever  brought  back 
to  his  native  land. 

A  true  gentleman,  brave  and  tender  in  heart,  he  quitted 
this  world  where  grief  was  bis  portion,  to  gain  that  rest 
for  which  his  tired  soul  yearned.  Surely  his  reception  in 
the  mystic  land  that  lies  beyond  our  death-sleep  was  a 
loving  one ;  for 

"  Friendship  and  constancy,  and  right  and  pity, 
All  these  were  lessons  he  had  learnt  before." 
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LLEN  (F.   M.).— GREEN  AS  GRASS.      By  F    M.  Allen,  Author  of 

"Through  Green  Glasses."     Frontispiece  by  J.  Smyth.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  3a.  6d. 


LLEN  (GRANT),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  EVOLUTIONIST  AT  LARGE. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs.  each. 
COLIN  CLOUT'S  CALENDAR. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  «d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


PHILISTIA. 
BABYLON. 
STRANGE  STORIES. 


BECKONING  HAND. 
FOR  MAIMIE'S  SAKE. 
IN  ALL  SHADES. 
THE   DEVIL'S  DIE. 


THIS  MORTAL  COIL. 
THE   TENTS  OF   SHEM. 
THE  GREAT  TABOO. 


1  Crown  8vo,  clotb  extra,  3s.  6<1.  each. 

(HARESQ'S  DAUGHTER.  |  THE  DUCHESS  OF  POWYSLAND. 


BLOOD  ROYAL. 


IERICAN  LITERATURE,  A  LIBRARY  OF,  from  the  Earliest  Settle, 
mentto  the  Present  Time.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 
and.  Ellen  Mackay  Hutchinson.    Eleven  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  cloth  extra,  £8  12s. 

ITIPODEANTTHE)  :  An  Illustrated  Annual.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Evans 
and  T  T  Ryan.  Introduction  by  Countess  of  Jersey,  and  88  Illusts.    R,oyal  8vo,  Is. 

iCmtlCTURAL   STYLES,  A  HANDBOOK  OF.    By  A.  RosengaR: 

ten    Translated  by  W.  Oollett-Sandars.    With 633  Illusts.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.ex,,  7s.  6<1. 

It  (TrilTOF   AMUSING  :   A  Collection  of  Graceful  Arts,  Games, 

Tricks  Pn?7.1es.jind  Charades.  By  Frank  Bellew.  ggolllusts.  Cr.  8vo,c1.  ex.,  4s.(t<l. 

teoT^-TEDWlN  LESTER),  WORKS  BY. 

^HE  WONDERFUL  ADVENTURES  OF  PHRA  THE  PHOENICIAN.  With  Introduc- 
tion hv  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  and  12  Illusts.  by  H.  M.  Paget.  Cr.  8vo,  cl„  3s.  6d 
T'uw  rrtNSTABLE  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  tShorth. 

BIRD  LIFE  IN  ENGLAHD.    Crown  Bvo.eWh  «.,=  ««  ->• 


2  BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 


ARTEMUS    WARD'S   WORKS.    With  Portrait  and  Facsimile.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6il.— Also  a  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  3*. 
THE  GENIAL  SHOWMAN  (  Life  and  Adventures  of  Artemus  Ward     By  Edward 
_        P.  HlNOSTOit.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil. 

ASHTON   (JOHN),    WORKS    BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid.  each. 
HISTORY  OF  THE  CHAP-BOOKS  OP  THE  18th  CENTURY.    With  334  Musts. 
SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.    With  85  Illustrations. 
HUMOUR,  WIT,  AND  SATIRE  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.    With  82  Musts. 
ENGLISH  CARICATURE  AND  SATIRE  ON  NAPOLEON  THE  FIRST.   115  Musts 
MODERN  STREET  BALLADS.    With  57  Illustrations. 

PACTERIA.  — A    SYNOPSIS    OF    THE    BACTERIA   AND    YEAST 

u  FUNGI  AND  ALLIED   SPECIES.    By  W.  B.  Grove,  B.A.    With  87  Illustrations 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. 

BARDSLEY  (REV.  C.  W.),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  SURNAMES:  Their  Sources  and  Significations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  Cd. 
CURIOSITIES   OF   PURITAN    NOMENCLATURE.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  Om. 

BARING  GOULD  (S.,  Author  of  "John   Herring,"  &c),  NOVELS  BY. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
RED  SPIDER. I    EVE. 

BARRETT  (FRANK,  Author  of  "  Lady  Biddy  Fane,")  NOVELS  BY. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each;  cloth,  2s,  fid.  each. 


FETTERED  FOR  LIFE. 

THE  SIN  OF  OLGA  ZASSOULICH. 

BETWEEN  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

FOLLY  MORRISON.  |  HONEST  DAVIE. 

LIEUT.  BARNABAS. 

LITTLE  LiDY  LINTON. 


A  PRODIGAL'S  PROGRESS. 

JOHN  FORD ;  and  HIS  HELPMATE. 

A  RECOILING  VENGEANCE. 

FOUND  GUILTY. 

FOR  LOYE  AND  HONOUR. 


BEACONSFIELD,  LORD:    A  Biography.     By  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P 

Sixth  Edition,  with  an  Introduction.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

BEAUCHAMP.— GRANTLEY    GRANGE:    A    Novel.      By    Shelsle^ 

Beauchamp.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

BEAUTIFUL  PICTURES   BY" BRITISH   ARTISTS:    A  Gathering  01 

Favourites  from  our  Picture  Galleries,  beautifully  engraved  on  Steel.    With  Notice; 
of  the  Artists  by  Sydney  Armytage,  M.A.   Imperial  dto.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  21s 

BECHSTEIN.— AS  PRETTY  AS  SEVEN,  and  other  German  Stories 

Collected  by  Ludwig  Bechstein.    With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 
ando8  Illustrations  by  Richter.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fis.fid.;  gilt  edges,  7s.  fill 

BEERBOHM.—  WANDERINGS  IN  PATAGONIA ;  or,  Life  among  the 

Ostrich  Hunters.     By  Julius  Beerbohm.     With  Musts.     Cr,  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  fill. 

BENNETT    (W.   C,   LL.D.),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  3s.  each. 

A  BALLAD  HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND.    1  SONGS   FOR   SAILORS. 

BESANT  (WALTER),   NOVELS  "BY: 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  fid.  each  ;  post  8vo.  il  I  list,  bds.,  3».  each  ;  cl.  limp,  3s.  fid.  each. 
ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN.  With  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
THE  CAPTAINS'  ROOM,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J,  Wheeler. 
ALL  IN  A  GARDEN  FAIR.    With  6  Illustrations  by  Harry  Furniss 
DOROTHY  FORSTER.    With  Frontispiece  by  Charles  Green. 
UNCLE  JACK,  and  other  Stories.  |  CHILDREN  OF  GIBEON. 

THE  WORLD  WENT  VERY  WELL  THEN.  With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier 
HERR  PAULUS:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall. 

FOR  FAITH  AND  FREEDOM.     With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  F.  Waddy 
TO  CALL  HER  MINE,  &c.    With  9  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 
THE  BELL  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 

THE  HOLY  ROSE.&c.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid.  each. 
ARMOREL  OF  LYONESSE:  A  Romance  of  To-day.  With  12  Musts  bvF  Barnard 
ST.  KATHERINE'S  BY  THE  TOWER.     With  12  page  Illustrations'  by  C   Green 
VERBENA  CAMELLIA  STEPHANOTIS,  &c.    Frontispiece  by  Gordon  Browne. 
FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.   With  144  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Cheaper  Edition,  Revised, 

with  a  New  Preface,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra  5s. 
THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    With  Portrait.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra  6s. 
THE  ART  Olr  FICTION.    Demy  8vo,  ts.  ' 

LONDON.    With  124  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra   18s. 
THE  IYORY  GATE    A  Novel.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


CHATTO    &    WINDUS,    214,    PICCADILLY. 


BESANT~(WALTER)  AND  JAMES  RICE,   NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.ex..3s.  Oil.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds„  3s.  each:  cl.  limp,  2s.  6ri.  each 
READY-MONEY  MORTIBOY.  BY   CELIA'S  ARBOUR. 

MY   LITTLE  GIRL.  

WITH  HARP  AND   CROWN. 
THIS  SON  OF  VULCAN 


THE   GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY. 
THE   MONKS  OF  THELEMA. 


THE   CHAPLAIN   OF  THE    FLEET. 
THE   SEAMY   SIDE. 
THE   CASE   OF   MR.  LUCRAFT,   &c. 
'TWAS   IN   TRAFALGAR'S  BAY,  &c. 
THE    TEN   YEARS*    TENANT,    &c. 


i*iu   iuvuiyo  ur    AnjiijjCirift.  mat    xjifl     ir.AKS'    TENANT,    «c, 

%*  There  13  also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the  above  Twelve  Volumes,  handsomely 
get  in  new  type,  on  a  large  crown  8vo  page,  and  hound  in  cloth  extra,  G*.  each. 

BEWICK  (THOMAS)  AND  HIS  PUPILS.     By  Austin  Dobson.    With 

95  Illustrations.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 

BIERCE.— IN  "THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE  :  Tales  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians. 
By  Ambrose  Bierce.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fis, 

BLACKBURN'S  (HENRY)  ART  HANDBOOKS.  ~~ 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  separate  years,  from  1875-1887, 1889-1891,  each  Is. 
ACADEMY  NOTES,  1892.    With  Illustrations.     Is. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  187S-79.  Complete  in  One  Vol.,  with  Coo  Illusts.  Cloth  limp  6«. 
ACADEMY  NOTES,  1880-84.  Complete  in  One  Vol.  with7oolllusts.  Cloth  limp  Gs. 
GROSVENOR  NOTES,  1877.    Gd. 

GROSVENOR  NOTES,  separate  years,  from  1878  to  1893,  each  Is. 
GROSVENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82.    With  300  Illusts.   Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  6*. 
GROSVENOR  NOTES,  Vol.  II., 1883-87.  With  300  Illusts.   Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Gs. 
THE  NEW  GALLERY,  1888-1891.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  each  Is. 
THE  NEW  GALLERY,  1892.     With  Illustrations.     Is. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY,  Vol.  I..  1888-1892.     With  2<,o  Illusts.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
ENGLISH  PICTURES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.     114  Illustrations.     Is. 
OLD  MASTERS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.     128  Illustrations.     Is.  6«l. 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    242  Illusts.  cl.,  3». 
THE  PARIS  SALON,  1892.     With  Facsimile  Sketches.     3s. 
THE  PARIS  SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  1892.  With  Sketches.  3s.  Gd. 

BLAKE  (WILLIAM)  :  India-proof  Etchings  from  his  Works  by  William 
Bell  Scott.     With  descriptive  Text.     Folin.  hal'-bounrl  boards,  tils. 

BLIND  (MATHILDE).  Poems  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN. 

DRAMAS  IN  MINIATURE.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Ford  Madox  Brown. 

BOURNE  (H.  R.  FOX),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  MERCHANTS :    Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Com- 
merce.    With  numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 
ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS:  The  History  of  Journalism.  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,cl.,25s. 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  EMIN  PASHA  RELIEF  EXPEDITION.    Crown  8vo, 
cloth  exlra,  Gs. 

BOWERS.— LEAVES  FROM  A  HUNTING  JOURNAL.      By  George 

Bowers.     Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  tils.  

BOYLE  (FREDERICK),    WORKS  BY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each. 

CHRONICLES  OF  NO-MAN'S  LAND.    | CAMP  NOTES. 

SAVAGE  LIFE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  Gfl.;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  S4s. 


BRAND'S  OBSERVATIONS   ON  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES ;  chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs, 'Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.     With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  and  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

BREWER  (REV.   DR.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.     Fifteenth  Thousand.     Crown  «vn,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's    Handbook."  separately  printed.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF   MIRACLES.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

BREWSTER  (SIR  DAVID),  WORKS  BY.      Post  8vo  cl.  ex.  4s.  Gd.  each. 
MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE:  Creed  of  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  Christian.  Plates. 
THE  MARTYRS  OF  SCIENCE:  Galileo.Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  With  Portraits. 
LETTERS  ON   NATURAL  MAGIC.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     

BRILLAT-SAVARIN.— GASTRONOMYXSXFINE  ART.  By  Brillat- 

Savarin.    Translated  by  R.  E.  Anderson,  M,A.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 


BRET  HARTE,  WORKS  BY. 

t.IBRARY  EDITION.    In  Seven  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os.  each. 
BRET  HARTE'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    Arranged  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Vol.      I.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.    With  Steel  Portrait. 
Vol.    II.  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers— American  Legends, 
Vol.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts — Eastern  Sketches. 
Vol.  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy.    |    Vol.  V.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 
Vol.  VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
Vol.VII.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope— II.    With  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A. 

THE  SELECT  WORKS  OF  BRET  HARTE,  in  Prose  and  Poetry  With  Introductory 
Essay  by  J.  M.  Bellew,  Portrait  of  Author,  and  50  Illusts.  Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex.,  7s.  6<l. 

BRET  HARTE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Hand-made  paper  &  buckram.  Cr.8vo.  4s.(id. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  PIRATE  ISLE.  With  28  original  Drawings  by  Katb 
Greenaw  ay,  reproduced  in  Colours  by  Edmund  Evans.    Small  4to,  cloth,  5a. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«l.  each. 
A  WAIF  OF  THE  PLAINS.     With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  WARD  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GATE.    With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  SAPPHO  OF  GREEN  SPRINGS,  &c.     With  Two  Illustrations  bv  Hume  Nisbet. 
COLONEL    STARBOTTLE'S   CLIENT,  AND   SOME    OTHER   PEOPLE.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
SUSY:  A  Novel.     With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  Christie. 
SALLY  COWS,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations  by  W   D.  Almond,  &c.  [.Shortly. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
GABRIEL  CONROY.  I    THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP,  &c. 

AN  HEIRESS  OF  RED  DOG,  &c.        |   CALIFORNIAH  STORIES. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  <jd.  each. 

FLIP.  I         MARUJA. I      A  PHYLLIS  OF  THE   SIERRAS. 

Fcap.  8vo.  picture  cover.  Is.  each. 
THE  TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN.    I     JEFF  BRIGGS'S  LOVE  STORY. 
SNOWBOUND  AT  EAGLE'S.  I 


BRYDGES. -UNCLE  SAM   AT  HOME.     By  Harold  Brydges.    Post 

Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  tifl. 

BUCHANAN'S    (ROBERT)    WORKST  cTown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os.  each. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalziel. 

THE  EARTHQUAKE  ;  or,  Six  Days  and  a  Sabbath. 

THE  CITY  OF  DREAM  :  An  Epic  Poem.     With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab. 

THE  WANDERING  JEW:  A  Christmas  Carol. 

THE   OUTCAST  :  A  Rhyme  for  the  Time.     With  15  Illustrations  by  Rudolf  Blind, 
Peter  Macnab,  and  Hume  Nisbet.    Small  demv  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss. 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  Steel-plate  Por- 
trait.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6il. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  tid.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 


THE   SHADOW  OF  THE   SWORD. 

A  CHILD  OF  NATURE.    FronL:,  iece. 

GOD  AND  THE  MAN.  With  11  Illus- 
trations by  Fred.  Barnard, 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 
With  Frontispiece  by  A.  VV.  Coopkp. 


LOYE   ME   FOR  EVER.    Frontispiece. 
ANNAN  WATER.  |  FOXGLOVE  MANOR. 
THE   NEW  ABELARD. 
MATT  :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.     Front. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINE.     Front. 
THE   HEIR  OF   LINNE. 


BURTON  (CAPTAIN).— THE    BOOK    OF    THE    SWORD :   Being  a 

History  ot  the  Sword   and  its   Use  in    all   Couutiies,   from   the  Earliest  Times.     By 
Richard  F.  Burton.     With  over  400  Illustrations.     Square  8vo.  cloth  extra.  32s. 

BURTOlRROBERT). 

THE  ANATOMY    OF    MELANCHOLY:    A  New  Edition,  with  translations    of  the 

Classical  Extracts.     Demv  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  yd. 
MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED    Being  an  Abridgment,  for  popular  use,  of  Burton's 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy.     Post  8vo. cloth  limp,  2*.  tifl. 


PAINE    (T.    HALL),    NOVELS    BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  (id.  each; 
v         post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  (id.  each 

SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME.    |    A  SON  OF  HAGAR. [THE  DEEMSTER. 

CAMERON    (COMMANDER).  -  THE    CRUISE  "OF  "  THE-"  BLACS 

PRINCE"  PRIYATEER.    By  V.  Lovett  Cameron,  R.N.,  C.B.    With  Two  lllustra- 
tionsby  P.  Macnab.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.extra,  5s^;  post8vo,  illustrated  boards  2s. 

CAMERON  TM'RS:  H.  LOVETT jT,  NOVELS  BY.~pS7 S^TuMt  bSTsifcS*. 

JULIET'S  GUARDIAN.  |    DECEIYERS  EVER, 


CHATTO    &    WINDUS,    214,    PICCADILLY. 


CARLYLE  (THOMAS)  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.     With   Life 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is.  6d. 
CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE  AND  R.  W.  EMERSON,  1834  to  1872. 

Edited  by  C,  E.  Norton.     With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  24s. 

CARLYLE  (JANE  WELSH),  LIFE  OF.     By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland. 

With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGE)  WORKS"._VfJlTl.  contains  the  Plays  complete, 
including  the  doubtful  ones.  Vol.  II.,  the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.    Vol.  III.,  the  Translations 

■        of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s,  each. 

CHATTO  AND  JACKSON.— A  TREATISE  ON  WOOD  ENGRAVING, 

Historical  and  Practical.    By  William  Andrew  Chatto  and  John  Jackson.    With 
an  Additional  Chapter  by  Henry  G.  Bqhn,  and  450  fane  Ulusts.  Large  4t0.hf.-bd.,  28s. 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN  :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

With  8  Coloured  Places  and  30  Woodcuts.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  Demy8vo.  cloth  limp,  8s.  6d. 

CLARE.— FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A  LASS :  A  Tale  of  Tynedale.     By 

Austin  Clare.     Post  8vq,  picture  boards.  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

CLIVE  (MRS.  ARCHER),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
PAUL  FSRROLL. |      WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 

CLODD.— MYTHS   AND   DREAMS.      By  Edward    Clodd,  F.R.A.S. 

Second  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

COBBAN.  — THE    CURE    OF    SOULS:   A  Story.     By  J.  Maclaren 

Cobban.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

COLEMAN  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY. 

PLAYERS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I  HAYE  KNOWN.   Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 
CURLY:  An  Actor's  Story.  With  21  Illusts.  by  J,  C,  Dollman.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

COLERIDGE.— THE  SEVEN  SLEEPERS  OF  EPHESUS.     By  M.  E. 

Coleridge,    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

COLLINS  (C.  ALLSTON).-THE  BAR  SINISTER.    Post  8vo,  2s. 
COLLINS  (MORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  64.  each  ;  posl  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT.     |     BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION.     |     YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.     |     A  Y  ILL  AGE  COMEDY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
SWEET  ANHE  PAGE.                            I         SWEET  AND  TWENTY. 
A  FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.  |         FRANCES. 

COLLINS  (WILKIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each ;  cl.  limp,  2s.  (id.  each. 
ANTONINA.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
BASIL.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahoney. 
HIDE  AND  SEEK.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahonet. 
AFTER  DARK.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton. 
THE  DEAD  SECRET.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
QUEEN  OF  HEARTS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.   With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R. A.,  and  F.  A.'Frase*. 
NO  NAME.    With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
MY  MISCELLANIES.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkie  Collins. 
ARMADALE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas. 

THE  MOONSTONE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MAN  AND  WIFE.    With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 
POOR  MISS  FINCH.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Hughes. 
MISS  OR  MRS.?    With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R.A. 
THE  NEW  MAGDALEN.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinhardt. 
THE  FROZEN  DEEP.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.    Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Sydney  Hall. 
THE  TWO  DESTINIES. 
THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins. 


THE  FALLEN  LEAYES. 
JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER. 
THE  BLACK  ROBE. 


THE  EYIL  GENIUS. 
LITTLE  NOYELS. 
THE  LEGACY  OF  CAIN. 


HEART  AND  SCIENCE, 

"I  SAY  NO." 

A  ROGUE'S  LIFE 

BLIND  LOVE.     With  Preface  by  Walter  Besant,  and  Illusts.  by  A.  Forestier 

JOELTNSlJOHN  CHURTON,  M.A.)r&OOKS  BY. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TENNYSON.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

R  MONOGRAPH  ON  DEAN  SWIFT.    Crown  8vs,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  {Shortly, 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 


COLMAN'S  HUMOROUS  WORKS:  "Broad  Grins,"  "My  Nightgown 
and  Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works  of  George  Colman.  With  Lite  by 
G.  B.  Buckstone,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

COLMORE.-A  VALLEY  OF  SHADOWS.      By  G.  Colmore,  Author 

of  "  A  Conspiracy  of  Silence."    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

COLQUHOUN.-EVERY    INCH   A    SOLDIER :  A  Novel.      By  M.  J. 

Colqupoun.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

CONVALESCENT  COOKERY:   A  Family  Handbook.     By  Catherine 

Ryan.     Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp.  Is.  Gil. 

CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.),  WORKS  BY. 

DEMONOLOGY  AND  DEVIL-LORE.    65  Illustrations.    Two  Vols.,  8vo,  cloth  28s. 
A  NECKLACE  OF  STORIES.     25  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
PINE   AND   PALM:  A  Novel.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  21s. 
_     GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  RULES  OF  CIVILITY.   Fcap.  8vo,  Jap,  vellum,  2s.  6)1. 

COOK  (DUTTON),  NOVELS  BY. 

PAUL  FOSTER'S  DAUGHTER.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  Gd.;  post  8vo,illust.  boards, 2s. 
LEO.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

COOPER  (EDWARD  H.)-GEOFFORY   HAMILTON.    Two  Vols. 


CORNWALL.— POPULAR   ROMANCES   OF   THE  WEST  OF  ENG- 

LAND  ;    or,  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.    Collected 
bv  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.  Two  Steel-plates  bv  Geq.Cruikshank.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  7s.  Od. 

COTES.— TWO  GIRLS  ON  A  BARGE.     By  V.   Cecil  Cotes.      With 

44  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Tqwnsend.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6<l. 

CRADDOCK.-THE  PROPHET  OF  THE  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUN- 

TAINS.  By  Charles  Egbert  Craddock.  Post  Sro.  illust.  bds.,  2a. ;  cl.  limp,  2s. Gd. 

CRIM.-ADVENTURES  OF  A  FAIR  REBEL.    By  Matt  Crim.    With 

a  Frontispiece  by  Dan.  Beard.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

CROKER  (B.M.),   NOVELS   BY.      Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3».  Od.  each ;  post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  (id.  each. 

PRETTY  MISS  NEYILLE.  I      DIANA  BARRINGTON. 

A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE.      |      PROPER  PRIDE. 

A_ FAMILY  LIKENESS.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

CRUIKSHANK'S    COMIC    ALMANACK.     Complete  in  Two  Series  : 

The  First  from  1835  to  1843  ;  the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  of 
the  Best  Humour  of  Thackeray,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckett, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruik- 
shank,  Hine,  Landells,  &c.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd.  each. 
THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84 
Illustrations  and  a  Bibliography.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd. 

CUMMINGlC^rGORDON),  WORKS  BY.      Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  8s.  «d.  earb. 
IN   THE  HEBRIDES.     With  Autotype  Facsimile  and  23  Illustrations. 
IN  THE   HIMALAYAS  AND  ON  THE  INDIAN  PLAINS.     With  42  Illustrations. 
TWO   HAPPY  YEARS   IN   CEYLON.     With  28  Illustrations. 
VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT.     Witli  Photogravure  Frontis.    Demy  8vo,  cl.,  7s.  Gd. 

CUSSANS.—  A "' HANDB001T0F_HERALDRY  ;   with  Instructions  for 

Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.    By  John  E.  Cussans.    With 
408  Woodcuts  and  2  Coloured  Plates.    New  edition,  revised,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  Gs. 

CYPLES(W.)— HEARTS  of  GOLD.  Cr.8vo,cl  ,3s.6U^post8vo^dZ2s^ 
TJANIEL.— MERRIE  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  By  George 

•^     Daniel.  With  Illustrations  bv  RobertCruikshank.   Crown  Evo.  cloth  extra  3s.  Gd. 
DTUTyETT^THl   EVANGELIST ;    or,   Port   Salvation.'     By  Alphonse 
Dauof.t.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  Gd. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  2s. 

DAVENANT7=HINTS  FOR  PARENTS  ON  THE~CHOTCE  OF  A  Pro- 
fession FOR  THEIR  SONS.    By  F.  Davenant.  M.A.    Post  8vo  Is.;  cl    Is  Gd 

DAVIES  (DR.  N.  E.  YORKE-),  W0RKS~By7~ " 

Crown  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp.  Is.  Gd.  each 
ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  AND   SURGICAL  HINTS. 
NURSERY  HINTS:  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
FOODS  FOR  THE  FAT:    A  Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  its  Cura 
AIDS  TO  LONG  LIFE.    Crown  8vo,  2s, ;  cloth  limp ,  2s.  6d.  ' 


CHAT  TO   8c    WINDUS,     214,    PICCADILLY. 


DAVIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  for  the  first 

time  Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A  b 
Grosart,  D.D.     Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  l.&s. 

DAWSON.— THE   FOUNTAIN   OF  YOUTH :   A  Novel  of  Adventure. 

By  Erasmus  Dawson,  M.B.     Edited  by  Paul  Devon.     With  Two  Illustrations  by 
Hume  Nisbet.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3m.  6«1. 

DE  GUERIN.— THE  JOURNAL  OF  MAURICE  DE  GUERIN.    Edited 

by  G.  S.  Trebutien.     With    a    Memoir   by  Sainte-Beuve.      Translated  from  the 
20th  French  Edition  by  Jessie  P.  Frothingham.  Fcap,  8vo,  half-bound,  2*.  <>il. 

DE  MAISTRE.-A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY   ROOM.     By  Xavier  de 

Maistre.     Translated  by  Henry  Attwell.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6<l. 

DE  MILLE.— A  CASTLE  IN    SPAIN.     By  James  De  Mille.    With  a 

Frontispiece.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6«I.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3a. 

DERBY  (THE). -THE  BLUE  RIBBON  OF  THE^URF :  A  Chronicle 

of  the  Race  for  The  Derby,  from  Diomea  to  Donovan.     With  Brief  Accounts  of 
The  Oaks.     By  Louis  Henry  Curzon      Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6«1. 

DERWENT  (LEITH),  NOVELS  BY.    Cr.Svo.cl.,  3s.6tl.ea.;  post  8vo,bds.,3s.ea. 
OUR  LADY   OF  TEARS. |    CIRCE'S  LOVERS. 

DICKENS  (CHARLES),    NOVELS  BY.      Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  I    NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.  |    OLIYER  TWIST. 

THE  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1841-1870.    With  a  New  Bibliography. 

Edited  by  Richard  Herne  Shepherd.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. — Also  a 

Smaller  Edition,  in  the  Mnvfnir  Library,  post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  3s.  61I. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.    By  Alfred  Rimmer.     With  57  Illustrations 

by  C.  A.  Vanderhoqf,  Alfred  Rimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6tl, 

DICTIONARIES. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6<t. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.  By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  With  an  English  Bibliography 
Fifteenth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  6«1. 

AUTHORS   AND   THEIR    WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.     Bv  Samuel  A.  Bent,  A.M.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7s.  6«I. 

SLANG  DICTIONARY :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Os.  «tl. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY:  A  Biographical  Dictionary.   By  F.  Hays.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  5s. 

WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-01- 
the-Way  Matters,     ay  Ei.iezer  Edwards.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  OtI. 

DIDEROT.— THE  PARADOX  OF  ACTING.    Translated,  with  Annota- 

tions,  from  Diderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien,"  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Irving.     Crown  8vo,  parchment.  4s.  <><!. 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN),"WORKS  BY. 

THOMAS  BEWICK  &  HIS  PUPILS.    With  95  Illustrations.     Square  Svo,  cloth,  «*. 
FOUR    FRENCHWOMEN.     Fcap.  Svo,  hf.-roxburghe,  with  a  Portrait,  3s.  «<!.— 

Also,  a  Library  Edition,  with  4  Portraits,  crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIGNETTES.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top.  6s. 

DOBSON  (W.   T.)-POETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND  ECCENTRICI- 

TIES.    Post  8vo,  cioth  limp,  3s.  OtI. 

DONOVAN  (DICK),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  3s.  each;  cloth  limp,  3s.  (id.  each. 


THE  MAN-HUNTER.  |    WANTED! 

CAUGHT  AT  LAST! 

TRACKED  AND  TAKEN. 

WHO  POISONED  HETTY  DUNCAN? 


A  DETECTIVE'S  TRIUMPHS. 
IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE  LAW. 
FROM  INFORMATION  RECEIVED. 


THE  MAN  FROM  MANCHESTER.     With  23  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

3s.  OtI. !  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3s. 
TRACKED  TO  DOOM.    With  6  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.    Crown 

8vo  cloth  extra,  3s.  61I. • 

DOYLTTCONAN).— THE  FIRM  OF  GIRDLESTONE.     By  a.  Conan 
Doyle  Author  of  "  Micah  Clarke."    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<l. 


8  BOOKS    PUBLISHED    BY 

DRAMATISTS,    THE    OLD.     With  Vignette  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s.  per  Vol. 

BEH  JONSON'S  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford.     Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.   Three  Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S  WORKS.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  A.  C.  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

MASSINOER'S  PLAYS.   From  Gifford's  Test.   Edit  by  CqI.Cunningham.  OneVol. 

DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE),  WORKS  BY^  ~~ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each, 
A  SOCIAL  DEPARTURE:  How  Orthodocia  and  I  Went  round  the  World  by  Our- 
selves.    With  in  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
AN  AMERICAN   GIRL  IN  LONDON.     With  8o  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
THE  SIMPLE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  MEMSAHIB.    Numerous  lllusts.  [Preparing. 

DYER.— THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  PLANTS.     By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 

Dyer,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

j^RTTY- ENGLISH   POETS.     Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annota^ 
tions,  bv  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 
FLETCHER'S  (GILES)  COMPLETE  POEMS.    One  Vol. 
DAYIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Two  Vols. 
HERRICK'S  (ROBERT)   COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    Three  Vols. 
SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)   COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Three  Vols. 

EDGCUMBE.— ZEPHYRUS  :  A  Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River  Plate. 

By  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumee.     With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  8y,o,  cloth  extra,  5». 

EDWARDES  (MRS.  ANNIE),  NOVELS  BY: 

A  POINT  OP  HONOUR.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

ARCHIE  LOVELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 

EDWARDS    (ELIEZER).— WORDS,    FACTS,    AND    PHRASES:    A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-oi-the-Way  Matters.    By  Eliezer  Edwards. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

EDWARDS  (M.  BETHAM-),  NOVELS  BY. 

KITTY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 
FELICIA.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

EGERTON.—  SUSSEX  FOLK  &  SUSSEX  WAYS.  ByRev.J.C.EGERTON. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Wace,  and  4  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  5s. 

'  EGGLESTON  (EDWARD).— ROXY  :  A  Novel.   Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,2s. 
EMANUEL.— ON    DIAMONDS    AND    PRECIOUS    STONES:     Their 

History,  Value,  and  Properties  ;  with  Simple  Tests  for  ascertaining  their  Reality.  By 
Harry  Emanuel,  F.R.G.S.  With  Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
ENGLISHMAN'S  HOUSE,  THE  :  A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  in 
Selecting  or  Building  a  House  ;  with  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  I. 
Richardson.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  600  lllusts.  Crown  Svo  cloth    7s   6d' 

EWALD  (ALEX.  CHARLES,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY.         ! ! 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES   OF    PRINCE    CHARLES    STUART,    Count   of   Albany 

(The  Young  Pretender).     With  a  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra    7b   <i<l 
STORIES  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.     With  an  Autotype.   Crown  8vo,  clo'th.fis. 
EYES,    OUR:    How  to   Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  A<*e.     By 
John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.    With  70  lllusts. Eighteenth  Thousand,  Crown08vo   Is 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MENTbTSamuel  ArtIJur 

•*•  Bent,  A.M.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  7s  6<1 
FARADAY    (MICHAEL),    WORKS    BY.     Post  Svo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  Od.  'each' 

THE  CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  A  CANDLE:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile 
Audience.     Edited  by  William  Crookes.  F.C.S.     With  numerous  Illustrations 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  FORCES  OF  NATURE,  AND  THEIR  RELATIONS  TO 
EACH  OTHER.     Edited  by  William  Cbqqkes,  F.C.S.     With  Illustrations 

FARRER  (J.  ANSON),  WORKS  BYT-  ~ : — 

MILITARY  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  6s. 

WARi  Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  "Military  Manners."     Cr.  8vo,  Is. :  cl..  Is.  fid. 


FENN  (MANVILLE).-THE  NEW  MISTRESS  :  A  Novel.   By  G  M a^T 

Ville  Fenn,  Author  of  "  Double  Cunning,"  &c.    Crown  Svo,  cloih  extra,  lis,  6«J.  ' 
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FIN-BEC— THE   CUPBOARD    PAPERS:    Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.     By  Fin-Bec.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6il.  

FIREWORKS,   THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING ;  or,  The  Pyro- 

technist's  Treasury.     By  Thomas  Kentish.   Wjth  267  Illustrations   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  5s. 

FITZGERALD  "(PERCY,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  WORLD  BEHIND  THE   SCENES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  from  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  2s.  Oil. 
A  DAY'S  TOUR:  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr.4to.l9. 
FATAL  ZERO.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil. :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrftsd  boards,  2s.  each. 
BELLA  DONNA.  |  LADY  OF  BRANTOME.  I  THE   SECOND  MRS.  TILLOTSON. 
TOLLY.  I  NEVER  FORGOTTEN.     I  SEVENTY-FIVE  BROOKE  STREET. 

LIFE   OF  JAMES  BOSWELL  (of  Auchinleok).    With  an  Account  of  his  Sayings, 
Doings,  and  Writings;  and  Four  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  24s. 

FLAMMARION.— URANIA  :    A  Romance.     By  Camille  Flammarion. 

Translated  by  Augusta  Rice  Stetson.  With  87  Illustrations  by  De  Bielek, 
Myrbach,  and  Gambaro.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5*. 

FLETCHER'S  (GILES,  B.D.rC^MPXETETOEMS  :  Christ's  Victorie 

in  Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems.     With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

FLUDYER  (HARRY)  AT  CAMBRIDGE  :    A  Series  of  Family  Letters. 

Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  Oil. 

FONBLANQUE(ALBANY).-FILTHY  LUCRE.  PostSvo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
ONE  BY  ONE.  I  QUEEN  COPHETUA.  |  A  REAL  QUEEN.  |  KING  OR  KNAVE? 
OLYMPIA.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  |  ESTHER'S  GLOVE.  Fcap.  8vo,  pict.  cover.  Is. 
ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s. 
ROPES  OF  SAND.    3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),   NOVELS  BY. 

SETH'S  BROTHER'S  WIFE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THE  LAWTON  GIRL.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE,  A  HISTORY  OF.    By  Henry  Van  Laun. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  7s.  61I.  each. 

FRERE.— PANDURANG  HARI ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.     With  Pre- 

face  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  61I. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

FRISWELL(HAIN).— ONE  OF  TWO;  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

FROST  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6il.  each. 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.  I  LIYES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD   SHOWMEN  AND  THE   OLD  LONDON  FAIRS. 

FRY'SThERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Showing  their  Name,  Date  of  Foundation,  Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.  Edited 
by  John  Lane.    Published  Annually.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  Oil. 

GARDENING  BOOKS.      Post  8vo,  Is.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d.  each. 
w   A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE :  Practical  Advice  as  to  the 
Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.    By  George  Glenny. 
HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.    By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT.    By  Tom  Jerrold. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN:  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.    By 

Tom  Jerrold.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6rf. 
MY  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT  I  GREW  THERE.    By  Francis  G.  Heath. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s.  

GARRETT.— THE  CAPEL  GIRLS:  A  Novel.    By  Edward  Garrett. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

GENTLEMAN'S    MAGAZINE,   THE.      Is.    Monthly.    In    addition   to 

Articles  upon  subiects  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  "TABLE  TALK"  by  Syl- 
vanus  Urban,  and  "jPAGES  ON  PLAYS  "  by  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  appear  monthly. 
*  *  Bound  Volumes  for  recent  years  kept'Jn  stock,  Ss.  Oil.  each;  Cases  for  binding,  2s. 
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GENTLEMAN'S  ANNUAL,  THE.  Published  Annually  in  November,  is. 
The  1892  Annual,  written  by  T.  W.  Speight,  is  entitled  "THE  LOUDWATER 
TRAGEDY." __ 

GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES.  Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 
and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  With  Introduction  by  John  Ruskin,  and  22  Steel 
Piates  after  George  Cruikshank.     Square  8vo.  cloth,  Os.  «» A. ;  gilt  edges.  7».  «»l. 

GIBBON  (CHARLES),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3*.  6<1.  each  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
ROBIN  GRAY.  I  LOVING  A  DREAM.    I    THE   GOLDEN   SHAFT. 
THE   FLOWER  OF  THE   FOREST.      |    OF  HIGH  DEGREE. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  tia.  each. 


THE   DEAD  HEART. 

FOR   LACK  OF   GOLD. 

WHAT  WILL   THE  WORLD   SAY? 

FOR  THE  KING.  |   A   HARD   KNOT. 

QUEEN   OF   THE    MEADOW. 

IN   PASTURES  GREEN. 


IN   LOVE  AND  WAR. 

A  HEART'S  PROBLEM. 

BY  MEAD  AND   STREAM. 

THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 

FANCY   FREE.   |  IN  HONOUR  BOUND. 

HEART'S   DELIGHT.  |    BLOOD-MONEY 


GIBNEY  ( SOMERVILLE). -SENTENCED  1    Cr.  Svo.  Is.  ;  cl.,  Is.  6d. 

GILBERT  (WILLIAM),  NOVELS  BY.      Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
DR.  AUSTIN'S  GUESTS.                        I    JAMES  DUKE,  COSTERMONGER. 
THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.    I 

GILBERT  (W.  S.),  ORIGINAL  PLAYS  BY.    Two  Series,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains:  The  Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Galatea- 
Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series  :  Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen — Dan'l 
Druce — Tom  Cobb — H.M.S.  "  Pinafore  "—The  Sorcerer — Pirates  of  Penzance. 

EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COMIC  OPERAS   written   by    VV.   S.    Gilbert.     Containing: 

The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  "Pinafore" — Pirates  of  Penzance — Iolanthe— Patience- 
Princess  Ida— The  Mikado — Trial  by  Jury.      Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  '2».  6(1. 
THE    "GILBERT   AND   SULLIYAN "   BIRTHDAY   BOOK :  Quotations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  Selected  Irom  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbert  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A. 
Sullivan.     Compiled  bv  Alex.  Watson.     Roval  ifimo,  Jap,  leather,  '£*.  <><!. 

GTANVILLE  (ERNEST),  NOVELSlY: 

THE  LOST  HEIRESS:  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle  and  Adventure.  With  2  Illusts.  by 
Hume  Nisbet.    Cr.  £vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  'it. 

THE  FOSSICKER:  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.  With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette 
by  Hume  Nisbet.    Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil. 

GI^NNY^^^EARTS^W6RXTN^ATmEN"AND  GREENHOUS~E~: 

Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.     By  George  Glennv.     Post  8vo.  1». ;  cloth  limp.  Is.  Oil. 

GODWIN.— LIVES   OF  THE  NECROMANCERS.     By  William  God- 

win.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  '.is. ^^ 

GOLDEN  TREASURY~~OF    THOUGHT,   THE  :    An  Encyclopaedia  of 

Quotations.    Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  7*.  ticl. 

GOODTSAN^THEnFXTXl)FTlERBE^T~WAYNE.     Hy  E.  J.  Good- 

>'an.  Author  of  "Too  Curious."     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s,  tfd. 

GOWING.-FIVE  THOTJSANTrMTL^^iNirSLEDGE  :  A  Midwinter 

Tourney  Across   Siberia.     By  Lionel  F.  Gowing.     With  30  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 
Uken.  and  a  Map  bv  E.  Wf.txer.     Laree  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  &*. 


GRAHAM.  — THE    PROFESSOR'S    WIFE:   A   Story       By  Leonard 

Graham.     Fear.  Svo,  picture  cover.  Is. 

GREEKS    AND    R0MANS7~THE    LIFE    OF    THE,    described   from 

Antique  Monuments.    By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer, 
With  545   Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  fid. 

GREENWOOD    (JAMES),    WORKS    BY.      Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each. 
THE   WILDS  OF  LONDON.  I  LOW-LIFE  DEEPS. 

GREVILLE  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY:  ~~ 

NIKANOR.     Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chase.      With  8  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
A  NOBLE  WOMAN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  5s.  j  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2a. 

GRIFFITH.— CORINTHIA  MARAZION :   A  Novel.    By  cEci£7Gi7i: 

fiTH,  Author  of  "  Victory  Deane,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d, 
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UABBERTON   (JOHN,  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies"),  NOVELS   BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  2s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  6«1.  each. 
BRUETON'S  BAYOU.  |         COUNTRY   LUCK. 

HAIR,  THE  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.  Trans- 
lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Pincus.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  Oil. 

HAKE  (DR.  THOMAS  GORDON),  POEMS  BY.   cr.  8vo,  ci.  ex.,  6s.  each. 

NEW  SYMBOLS.       |    LEGENDS  OF  THE  MORROW.  |      THE  SERPENT  PLAY. 
MAIDEN  ECSTASY.    Smalf4to,  cloth  extra,  8a. 

HALL. -SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER.    By  Mrs.  S.  C.  HaliI 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvey,  and 
George  Cruikshank.     Medium  8yo.  cloth  extra,  ^s.  Gd. 

HALLIDAYIANDR^-EVERY-DAYPAPERS.    Post  Svo,  bds.,  2sT 
HANDWRITING,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.    With  over  100  Facsim.les 

and  Explanatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s.  6<i. 

HANKY-PANKY  :  Easy  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand,  &c. 
Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremf.r.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  clolh  extra.  4«.  Gd. 

HARDY  (LADY  DUFFUS).  -  PAUL^WYNTER^S"  SACRIFICE.~~2<r 
HARDY   (THOMAS).  — UNDER   THE    GREENWOOD    TREE.       By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd."    With  Portrait  and  15 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

HARPER.— THE  BRIGHTON  ROAD  :  Old  Times  and  New  on  a  Classic 
Highway.  By  Charles  G.  Harper.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  90  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  16s. 

HARWOOD—  THE  TENTH  EARL.     By  J.  Berwick  Harwood.    Post 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

IIAWEIS   (MRS.    H.    R.),    WORKS    BY.      Square  8 to,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 
THE  ART  OP  BEAUTY.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustiations. 
THE  ART  OF  DECORATION.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations. 
CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN.    With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
THE  ART  OF  DRESS.    Wfth~33  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    Demy  8vo  cloth  limp,  2s.  G«l. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R..M.  A.).— AMERICAN  HUMORISTS  :  Washington 

Irving,   Oliver  Wendell    Holmes,  James  Russell    Lowell,  Artemus   Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  <is. 

KAWLEY  SMART.— WITHOUT  LOVE  ORTICENCE :  A  Novel.    By 

Hawley  Smart.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gtl. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2x. 
HAWTHORNE. —OUR    OLD    HOME.       By  Nathaniel   Hawthorne, 
Annotated  with  Passages  from  the  Author's  Note-book,    and   Illustrated  with  31 
Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  15s.  

HAWTHORNE  (JULIAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo. illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
GARTH.  I   ELLICE  QUENTIN.     I    BEATRIX  RANDOLPH.  |        DUCT. 

SEBASTIAN  STROME.  DAVID    POINDEXTER. 

FORTUNE'S  FOOL.  |    THE   SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

MISS  CADOGNA.  |      LOVE-OR  A  NAME. 

MRS.  GAINSBOROUGH'S  DIAMONDS-    Fcap.  8vo.  illustrated  cover,  Is. 

HEATHT=MY  GARDEN  WILD,   AND    WHAT    I    GREW    THERE. 

Hy  Francis  George  Heath.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  eitra,  gilt  pdges,  Gs. 

HELPS    (SIR    ARTHUR),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd.eacu. 
ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS.    1      SOCIAL  PRESSURE. 
IVAN  DE  BIRON  :  A  Novel.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra.  3s.  Gd. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

HENDERSON.— AGATHA  PAGE  :  A  Novel.     By  Isaac  Henderson. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

HENTYT^RUJUB,  THE  JUGGLER.     By  G.  A.  Henty.     Three  Vols. 
HFkMXN.— A  LEADING    LADY.      By  Henry   Herman,  joint-Author 

of  "The  Bishops'  Bible."    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  extra,  2s.  Gd. 
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HERRICK'S    (ROBERT)    HESPERIDES,  NOBLE   NUMBERS,  AND 

COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    With  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P. ;  Steel  Portrait,  &c.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8ro,  cl.  bds,,  lbs. 

HERTZKA.— FREELAND  :  A  Social  Anticipation.      By  Dr.  Theodor 

Hertzka.    Translated  by  Arthur  Ransom.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HESSE- WARTEGG.  —TUNIS  :  The  Land  and  the  People     By  Chevalier 
Ernst  von  Hesse-Wartegg.    With  22  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo  £loth  extra,  3s.  6 if^ 

HILL.— TREASON-FELONY:  A  Novel.  By  John  Hill".  Two  Vols" 
HINDLEY  (CHARLES),  WORKS  BY. 

TAYERN  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS:  Including  Reminiscences  connected  with 
Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  G<l. 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  A  CHEAP  JACK.  By  One  of  the  Fra- 
ternity.    Edited  by  Charles  Hindley.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  61I. 

HOEY.— THE  LOVER'S  CREED.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Post  Svo,  2s. 

HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN).— NIAGARA  SPRAY.    Crown  8vo,  Is. 

HOLMES.— THE  SCIENCE  OF  VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  VOICE 

PRESERVATION.    By  Gordon  Holmes,  M.D.     Crown  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  «<!. 

HOLMES  (OLIVER  WENDELL),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6<l. — Another  Edition,  in  smaller  type,  with 
an  Introduction  by  G.  A.  Sala.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s. 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE  and  THE  PROFESSOR  AT  TH3 
BREAKFAST-TABLE.    In  One  Vol.     Post  Svo.  half-bound,  2s. 

HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life 
of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 
HOOD'S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.    With  85  Illustrations.     Post  Svo,  printed  on 
laid  paper  and  balf-bound,  3s. 

HOOD  (TOM). -FROM  NOWHERE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE:  A 

Noah's  Arkaeological  Narrative.  By  Tom  Hood.  With  25  Illustrations  by  VV.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

HOOK'S  (T_ EODORE)  CHOICE  HUMOROUS  WORKS  ;  including  his 

Ludicrous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.    With  Lite   of  the  Author, 
Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7*.  G<l. 

HOOPER.— THE    HOUSE    OF    RABY :    A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  George 

Hooper.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

HOPKINS.— "'TWIXT  LOVE  AND  DUTY:"  A  Novel.     By  Tighe 

Hopkins.    Post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

HORNE.  —  ORION  :    An   Epic    Poem.      By  Richard  Hengist  Horne] 
With  Photographic  Portrait  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s. 

HORSE  (THE)  AND  HIS  RIDER:  An  Anecdotic  Medley.   By'Tmi 

manby."    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

HUNGERFORD   (MRS.),  Author  of    "Molly  Bawn,"  NOVELS   BY. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
A  MAIDEN  ALL  FORLORN.   |   IN  DURANCE  VILE.   I   A  MENTAL  STRUGGLE. 

MARVEL I         A  MODERN  CIRCE. 

LADY  VERNER'S  FLIGHT.    Two  Vols,  crown  8vo. 

HUNT.— ESSAYS  BY  LEIGH  HUNT:  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner, 
&c.    Edited  by  Edmund  Ollier.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bd    2*. 

HUNT  (MRS.  ALFRED),  NOVELS"^  "  ! 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each 
THE  LEADEN  CASKET.    |    SELF-CONDEMNED.       |    THAT  OTHER  PERSON. 
THORNICROFT'S  MODEL.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
MRS.  JULIET.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  

HUTCHISON.— HINTS  ON  COLT-BREAKING.  By  W.  M.  Hutchison. 

With  25  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil. 
HYDROPHOBIA:  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System;  Technique  of 

his  Method,  and  Statistics.    By  Renaud  Suzor,  M.B.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 
IDLER  (THE)  :  A  Monthly  Magazine.     Edited  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome 

and  Robert  E.  Barr.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Sixpence  Monthly. — Vol.  I.  now 

ready,  cloth  extra,  price  5s. ;  Cases  for  Binding,  Is.  6<l. 
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INGELQW  (JEAN).-FATED   TO   BE  FREE.     With  24  Illustrations 

by  G.  J.  Pinwell.     Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

INDOOR  PAUPERS.    By  One  of  Thkm.    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 
IRISH  WIT  AND  HUMOUR,   SONGS  OF.     Collected  and  Edited  by 

A.  Perceval  Graves.     Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6<1. 

JAMES. -A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS!     By  Charles 

James,    Post  8vo, picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6si. 

JANVIER. -PRACTICAL  KERAMICS  FOR  STUDENTS.  By  Catherine 

A.  Janvier,     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JAY  (HARRIETT),   NOVELS   BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  DARK  COLLEEN.  |    THE   QUKEN   OP  CONNAUGHT. 


JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6.1.  each. 
NATURE   NEAR  LONDON.  |   THE   LIFE  OF  THE   FIELDS.  |   THE   OPEN   AIR. 

***  A'so  the  Hand-made  Paper  Edition,  crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  Gs.  each. 

THE  EULOGY  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    By  Walter  Besant.     Second  Edi- 
tion.    With  a  Photograph  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

JENNINGS  (H.  J.),  WORKS  BY. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6<1. 

LORD  TENNYSON  :  A  Biographical  Sketch.      With  a  Photograph.    Cr,  8vo,  d„  6s. 

JEROME.— STAGELAND.     By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.     With  64  Illustra- 

tions  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Square  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  2s. 

JERROLD.— THE  BARBER'S  CHAIR ;  &  THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

By  Douglas  Jerrold.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  halt- bound,  2«. 

JERROLD  (TOM),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo,  Is.  each;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6.1.  each. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE:  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN;  The  Plants,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.  Cr.  8vo,cl.,1s.6tl. 

JESSE.-SCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE. "By 

Edward  Jesse.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

JONES  (WILLIAM,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.Svo,  cl.  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
FINGER-RING  LORE:   Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.       With  nearly  300 

Illustrations.      Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 

Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 

Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c.    With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS:   A  History  o<  Regalia.     With  100  Illustrations. 

JONSON'S  (BEN)  WORKS.  With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory, 
and  a  Biographical  Mssioir  by  William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel  Cunning- 
ham.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

JOSEPHUS,  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF.    Translated  by  Whiston. 

Containing  "The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews"  and  "The  Wars  01  the  Jews."    With  53 
Illustrations  and  Maps.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  12s.  6<1. 

KEMPT.—  PENCIL  AND  PALETTE  :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.  By 
Robert  Kempt.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

KERSHAW.  —  COLONIAL    FACTS     AND     FICTIONS :     Humorous 

Sketches.     By  Mark  Kershaw.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

KEYSER.  —  CUT  BY  THE   MESS:   A  Novel.     By  Arthur  Keysek. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6«I. 

KING  (STASHl),  NOVELS  BY.     Cr.  8vo,cl.~38.  6d.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  bds„  2s.  ea. 

A  DRAWN  GAM.  |_«THE_WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN." 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
PASSION'S  SLAVE.  |         BELL  BARRY. 

KNIGHTS^THE)  OF  THE  LION  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  Marquess  of  Lorne,  K,T,  Cr.  8vo,  cl,  ex.,  6s. 
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KNIGHT.  — THE   PATIENT'S  VADE    MECUM  :    How  to  Get  Most 

Benefit  from  Medical  Advice.  By  William  Knight,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward 
Knight,  L.R.C.P.    Crown  8vo,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  Gd. 

JAMB'S    (CHARLES)    COMPLETE    WORKS,   in    Prose    and  Verse, 

•^  including  "  Poetry  for  Children  "  and  "  Prince  Dorus."    Edited,  with  Notes  and 

Introduction,  by  K.  H.  Shepherd.  With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  a  page 
of  the  "Essay  on  Roast  Pig.'1     Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  2s. 

LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Sketches  and  Characters  by  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  his 
Letters  by  Percy  Fitzgerald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  :4s.  6cl. 

THE  DRAMATIC  ESSAYS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.  With  Introduction  and  Note3 
by  Brander  Matthews,  and  Steel-plate  Poi  trait.     Fcap.  8vo,  hf.-bd.,  jj«.  Gd. 

LANDOR.-CITATION  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKS- 

PEARE,  &c,  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealing,  19th  September,  1582. 
To  which  is  added,  A  CONFERENCE  OF  MASTER  EDMUND  SPENSER  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  1595.  By  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
Fcap.  8vo,  half-Rcxburghe,  3s.  Gd. 

LANE.— THE   THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in 

England  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.   Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Gd.each. 

LARWOOD  (JACOB),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.    With  Illusts.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  Gd. 
ANECDOTES  OF   THE  CLERGY:  The  Antiquities,  Humours,  and  Eccentricities  of 
the  Cloth.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  p  iper  and  half- bound,  Ha. 
Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  Gd.  each. 
FORENSIC  ANECDOTES. | THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 

LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),   WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS  OF  COCKAYNE.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  5s. 
_  JEUX  D'ESPRIT.     Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  3«.  Gd.     __ 

LEYS  (JOHN). —THE  LINDSAYS  :  A  Romance.  Post  8vo,  ilhist.  bds.,  2S. 

LIFE  IN  LONDON;  or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Cor- 
inthian Tom.  With  Cruikshank's  Coloured  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
T*.  (id.  [Setv  Edition  preparing. 

LINTON    (E.    LYNN),    WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  Gd.  each. 
WITCH  STORIES.  ]__      OURSELVES:  Essays  on  Women, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. each. 
SOWING  THE  WIND.  I    UNDER  WHICH  LORD? 

PATRICIA  KEMBALL.  ]    "MY   LOYE!"  |         IONE. 

ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDAS.     I    PASTON  CAREW,  Millionaire  &  Miser. 

THE  WORLD   WELL  LOST. | 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  '.is.  each. 
THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.         |         WITH  A   SILKEN  THREAD. 
FREESHOOTING  :  Extracts  from  tne  Works  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  Gd. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  With  numerous  Illustrations 
on  Steel  and  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7«.  6«1. 

LUCY.— GIDEON  FLEYCE  :  A  Novel.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd.;   post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 

LUSIAD  (THE)  OF  CAMOENS.  Transited  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff.     With  14  Plates.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  18s. 

MACALPINE  (AVERY),   NOVELS  BY. 

TERESA  ITASCA.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Is. 

BROKEN  WINGS.    With  6  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  exlra,  6». 

MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY. 

MR.  STRANGER'S  SEALED  PACKET.  Second  Edition  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  5s. 
EDNOR  WHITLOCK,    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 


MACDONELL.— QUAKER  COUSINS  :  A  Novel.   By  Agnes  Macdonell. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s,  Gd. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  'is. 


McCarthy  (justin,  m.pa  works  by. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  18S0.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  13s.  each. — Also 
a  Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each.— And  a 
Jubilee  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886,  in  Two  Vols., 
lart'e  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  Oil.  each. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
— Also  a  Cheap  Popular  Edition,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6tl. 

A  HISTORY    OF    THE    FOUR    GEORGES.     Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth   extra, 

12s.  each. [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3s.  each. 


THE  WATERDALE   NEIGHBOURS. 
MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 
A  FAIR  SAXON. 
LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 
DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN. 


MISS  MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA  QUIXOTE. 
THE  COMET  OF  A  SEASON. 
MAID    OF  ATHENS. 
CAMIOLA:  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 


"THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE."    By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P.,and  Mrs.CAMPBELL- 

Praed.    Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

McCarthy  (justin  h.),  works  by. 

THE  FRENCH   REVOLUTION.    Four  Vols.,  8vo,  13s.  each.     [Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.    Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  «d. 

IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION  :  Irish  History,  1798-1886.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

HAF1Z    IN    LONDON:  Poems.      Small  Svo,  gold  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

HARLEQUINADE  :  Poems.     Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  Ss. 

OUR  SENSATION    NOYEL.- Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

DOOM  I  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is. 

DOLL)  :  A  Sketch.  Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  Is.;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

LILY   LASS:  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  6d. 

THE  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  DAYS:  Persian  Tales.  Edited  by  Justin  H. 
McCarthy.  With  2  Photogravures  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  Two  Vols.,  crown 
Svo,  half-bound,  13s. ^ ^^^ 

MACDONALD  (GEORGE,  LL.D.).  WORKS  BY. 

WORKS  OF  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  Vols.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth 
case,  31s.     Or  the  Vols,  may  be  had  separately,  ingrolier  cl.,  at  3s.  6d.  each. 
Vol.     I.  Within  and  Without. — The  Hidden  Life. 

,,      II.  The  Disciple. — The  Gospel  Women— Book  of  Sonnets. — Organ  Songs. 
„    III.  Violin  Songs. — Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights. — A  Book  of  Dreams. — 

Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 
„     IV.  Parables. — Ballads.— Scotch  Songs. 

,,V.  &VI.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie  Romance.  |      Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 

,,  VII I.  The  Light  Princess. — The  Giant's  Heart. — Shadows. 
„     IX.  Cross  Purposes. — The  Golden  Key.— The  Carasoyn. — Little  Daylight. 
„      X.  The  Cruel  Painter. — The  Wow  o'  Rivven. — The  Castle. — The  Broken 

Swords. — The  Gray  Wolf— Uncle  Cornelius. 
POETICAL  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  MACDONALD.    Collected  and  arranged  by  the 
Author.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  13s.  [Shortly. 

A  THREEFOLD  CORD.      Posms    by  Three    Friends.      Edited  by  George  Mac- 
Donald.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 
HEATHER  AND  SNOW :  A  Novel,     2  vols.,  crown  8vo. {Shortly^ 

MACGREGOR.  —  PASTIMES    AND    PLAYERS  :    Notes  on  Popular 

Games.     By  Robert  Macgkegor.     Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

MACKAY7=lNTERLUDES  AND  UNDERTONES  ;  or,  Music  at  Twilight. 

By  Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Os» 

MACLISE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  (THE)  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITER- 
ARY CHARACTERS:  S3  PORTRAITS;  with  Memoirs  —  Biographical,  Critical, 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

MACQUOID    (MRS.),    WORKS    BY.     Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 
IN  THE  ARDENNES.    With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.   Macquold. 
PICTURES     AND     LEGENDS    FROM     NORMANDY    AND     BRITTANY.      With 

34  Illustrations  bv  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
THROUGH  NORMANDY.    With  92  Illustrations  byT.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
THROUGH  BRITTANY.    With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.    With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
THE  EVIL  EYE,  and  other  Stoiies,    |         LOST  ROSE, 


MAGIC  LANTERN,  THE,  and  its  Management :  including  full  Practical 
Directions  for  producing  the  Limelight,  making  Oxygen  Gas,  and  preparing  Lantern 
Slides.    By  T.  C,  Hepworth,    With  10  Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

MAGICIAN'S  OWN  BOOK,  THE  :  Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 

Eggs,   Hats,  Handkerchiefs,  &c.     All  from  actual  Experience.    Edited  by  W.  H. 
Cremer.    With2oo  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  :  An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 
Museum,  3  feet  by  2  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5g. 

MALLOCK  (W.  H.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC.    Post  Svo,  picture  cover,  2*. ;  cloth  limp,  8s.  6d/ 

THE  NEW  PAUL  &  VIRGINIA:  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

POEMS.     Small  410,  parchment,  Ss. 

IS   LIFE   WORTH  LIVING?    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.     Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 

MALLORY'S    (SIR    THOMAS)   MORT    D' ARTHUR :  The  Stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.     (A  Selection.)    Edited  by  B. 

MONTGOMERIE  RANKING.      PpSt  SVO,  cloth  limp,   2s. 

MARK    TWAIN,    WORKS    BY.      Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

THE  CHOICE  WORKS  OF  MARK  TWAIN.     Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 

by  the  Author.    With  Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
ROUGHING  IT,  and  INNOCENTS  AT  HOME.    With  200  Illusts.  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.     With  197  Illustrations. 
A  YANKEE  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KING  ARTHUR.    With  220  Illusts.  by  Beard. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  7s.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 
THE  INNOCENTS  ABROAD;  or,  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.     With  214  IUust-ations. 

(The  Two-Shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEASURE  TRIP.) 
THE  GILDED   AGE.    By  Mark  Twain  and  C  D.  Warner.    With  212  Illustrations. 
THE  ADYENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER.    With  in  Illustrations. 
A  TRAMP  ABROAD.    With  314  Illustrations. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER.    With  190  Illustrations. 
LIFE   ON   THE   MISSISSIPPI.    With  300  Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.    With  174  Illusts.  by  E.W.  Kemblb. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  SKETCHES.     Post  hvo^illustrated  boards,  2s. 
THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT,  &c.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  «s. ;  post  8vo,  illust. bds.,  2s. 
THE  AMERICAN  CLAIMANT.      With  81    Illustrations   by  Hal   Hurst  and  Dan 

Beard.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6sl. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Including  his  Translations.    Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  bv  Col.  Cunningham,     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

MARRYAT~(FLORENCE)rNOVELS~BY.  Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.each. 
A  HARYEST  OF  WILD  OATS.  I         FIGHTING  THE  AIR. 

OPEN  !   SESAME  !  |         WRITTEN  IN  FIRE. 


MASSINGER'S   PLAYS.     From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.    Edited 
bv  Col.  Cunningham.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6«. 

MASTERMAN.-HALF-A-DOZEN    DAUGHTERS  :   A  Novel.      By  J. 

Masterman.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards^2s. 

MATTHEWS^A [  SECRET  OF  THESEA,  &c  BjBrander  Matthews. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ;  cloth  limp,  2«.  6<l. 

MAliTiEWT^LONDOlSTHARACTERS^ANrrTHE  HUMOROUS  SIDE" 

OF  LONDON  LIFE.     By  Henry  Mayhew.     With  Illusts.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6d 

MWK¥N.~INFELICIA  :     Poems  by  Adah   Isaacs   Menken.       With 
Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis  and  F.  O.  C.  Parley.     Small  4to,  cloth  est.a,  7s.  6d. 

MERRICKT^TflnAN  WHO  WAS  GOOD.     By  Leonard  Merrick, 

Author  of  "  Violet  Moses,"  &c.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

MEXICAN  MUSTANG  (ON  A),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.    By 

A.  E.  Sweet  and  J.  Armqy  Knox.    With  265  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

MIDDLEMASS   (JEAN),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  Svo,  Must,  boards,  2s.  each. 
TOUCH  AND  GO. I    MR.  DORILLION.        

MILLER.— PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  THE  YOUNG  ;  or,  The  House  of  Life : 

Human  Physiology,  with  its  application   to  the  Preservation  of  Health.     By  Mrs. 
F.  Fenwick  Miller.    With  numerous  Illustrations.   Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s,  6d. 


MILTON  (J.    L.),    WORKS    BY.      Post  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  Is.  Od.  each. 
THE  HYGIENE  OF  THE   SKIN.    With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps.  Baths,  &c. 
THE  BATH  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE   SKIN. 

THE  LAWS  OP  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
THE  SUCCESSFU L  TREATMENT  OF  LE PROSY.    Demy  8vo,  Is. 

MINTO  (WM.)-WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD  ?  Cr.  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6a. 
MOLESWORTH  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY. 

HATHERCQURT  RECTORY.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

THAT  GIRL  IN  BLACK.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  1*.  Od. 

MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  EPICUREAN;  and  ALCIPHRON.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  2s. 
PROSE  AND  YERSE,  Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Sentimental,  by  Thomas  Moore; 
with  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lord  Byron.      Edited  by  P.. 
Herne  Shepherd.    With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Oil. 

MUDDOCK  (J.   E.),   STORIES  BY. 

STORIES  WEIRD  AND  WONDERFUL.   Post  8vo,illust.  boards,  2s.;  cloth,  2s.  6«l. 
THE    DEAD  MAN'S  SECRET;    or,  The   Valley    of  Gold.     With  Frontispiece  by 

F.  Barnard.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
FROM  THE  BOSOM  OF  THE  DEEP.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
MAID  MARIAN  AND  ROBIN  HOOD:  A  Romance  of  Old  Sherwood  Forest.    With 
12  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each 


A  LIFE'S  ATONEMENT 
JOSEPH'S  COAT. 
QOALS  OF  FIRE. 
VAL  STRANGE. 


HEARTS. 
WAY  OF  THE  WORLD 
A  MODEL  FATHER. 
OLD  BLAZER'S  HERO. 


BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA. 
A  BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 
CYNIC  FORTUNE. 


BOB  MARTIN'S  LITTLE  GIRL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil.                 [Shortly. 
TIME'S  REVENGES.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  &  HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS  BY. 

ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURNS.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  Os.;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
PAUL  JONES'S  ALIAS.     With  13  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  G.  Nicolet. 
THE  BISHOPS'  BIBLE. _^_______ 

MURRAY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY. 

A  GAME  OF  BLUFF.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  board?,  2*. ;  cloth,  2s.  Oil. 

A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil. 

JJEWBOLT.— TAKEN  FROM  THE  ENEMY.    By  Henry  Newbolt. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  Oil.  ^ 

NISBET  (HUME),  BOOKSTBY. 

"BAIL   UP!"  A  Romance  of  Bushrangers  and  Blacks.    Cr.  8vo,cl.  ex., 3s. Oil. 
DR.  BERNARD  ST.  VINCENT.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
LESSONS  IN  ART.    With  21  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2s.  Oil. 
WHERE  ART  BEGINS.   With  27  Illusts.   Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  Oil. 


NOVELISTS.— HALF-HOURS    WITH    THE    BEST  NOVELISTS  OF 

THE  CENTURY.  Edit,  by  H.  T.  Mackenzie  Bell.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  Oil.  [Preparing. 

fl'HANLON    (ALICES   N0VELS~BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
V         THE  UNFORESEEN. |    CHANCE?    OR  FATE? 

OHNET  (GEORGES),  NOVELS  BY. 

DOCTOR  RAMEAU.    9  Illusts.  by  E.  Bayard.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Os. ;  post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 

A  LAST  LOVE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5s.;  post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 

A  WEIRD  GIFT.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  Oil. ;  post  Svo.  boards.  3«. 

OTlPHANT    (MRS.),    NOVELS    BY.      Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

THE  PRIMROSE  PATH. |  THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND 

WHITELADIES.    With   Illustrations   by   Arthur  Hopkins  and   Henry    Woods, 
A.R.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

6'REILT;y1hXrR1NGT0N)^=FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  TRAIL :   Ad- 
ventures of  John  Y.  Nelson.    100  Illusts.  by  P.  Frenzeny.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  Oil. 

Q'WlLTgTMRS.).-PHffiBE'S  FORTUNES.   'Post  8v0;  illust.  bds. ,  2s". 
O^SHAUGHNESSY  (ARTHUR),   POEMS  BY. 

LAYS  OF  FRANCE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  "lOs.  Od. 

MUSIC  &  MOONLIGHT.  Fp,  8vo,  7s.  Oil.  |  SONGS  OF  A  WORKER.  Fp.8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  Uust.bds.,  *».  each. 


FOLLE-FARIHE, 

A  DOG  OF  FLANDERS. 

PASCAREL. 

TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN 

SHOES. 
SIGNA. 

IN  A  WINTER  CITY. 
ARIADNE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


HOTHS. 

PIPISTRELLO. 

A  VILLAGE  COMMUNE. 

IN   MAREMMA. 

BIMBI.  |      8YRLIH. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES.   I    OTHMAR. 

PRINCESS  NAPRAXINE. 

GUILDEROY.  |  RUFFINO. 


OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY. 

HELD  IN  BONDAGE. 
TRICOTRIN. 
,    STRATHMORE. 
CHANDOS. 
CECIL  CASTLEMAINE'S 

GAGE. 
IDALIA. 
UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 

PUCK.  

BIMBI,    Presentation  Edition,  with  Nine  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 

Square   8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
SANTA  BARBARA,  &c.     Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s. ;  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. 
WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  PATHOS,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydney 
Morris.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.     Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  Us. 

PAGEl^HrAOrwORKS^Y^ 

THOREAU  :  His  Life  and  Aims.     With  Portrait.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  lis.  «d. 
ANIMAL  ANECDOTES.    Arranged  on  a  New  Principle.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a, 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS  AND  ELECTIONEERING,  A  HIS- 
TORY OF.  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen  Victoria.  By  Joseph  Grego.  A  New  Edition, 
wi'h  Q3  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  Gd. 

PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LLTTERS.  A  New  Translation,  with  His- 
torical Introduction  and   Notes  by  T.  M'Crie.  D.D.     Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  '£*. 

PAUL.— GENTLE  AND  SIMPLE.  By  Margaret  A.  Paul.  With  Frontis- 
piece by  Helen  Patersqn.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  Must,  boards.  !<s. 

PAYN  (JAMES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  3s.  Od.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ".*«.  each. 


LOST   SIR  MASSINGBERD. 

WALTER'S  WORD. 

LESS    BLACK   THAN    WE'RE 

PAINTED. 
BY  PROXY. 
HIGH   SPIRITS. 
UNDER   ONE   ROOF. 
A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. 


A  GRAPE   FROM  A  THORN. 

FROM   EXILE. 

THE   CANON'S  WARD. 

THE   TALK   OF  THE   TOWN. 

HOLIDAY   TASKS. 

GLOW-WORM  TALES. 

THE   MYSTERY  OF  MIRBRIDGE. 

THE   WORD  AND  THE   WILL. 


HUMOROUS  STORIES. 

THE  FOSTER  BROTHERS. 

THE  FAMILY  SCAPEGRACE. 

MARRIED   BENEATH  HIM. 

BENTINCK'S  TUTOR. 

A  PERFECT  TREASURE. 

A  COUNTY  FAMILY. 

LIKE    FATHER.  LIKE   SON. 

A  WOMAN'S  VENGEANCE. 

CARLYON'S  YEAR.  CECIL'S  TRYST. 

MURPHY'S  MASTER. 

AT  HER  MERCY. 

THE  CLYFFARDS  OF  CLYFFE. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  '2a.  each. 


FOUND  DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST. 

A  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

MIRK  ABBEY.!  SOME  PRIVATE  VIEWS. 

NOT  WOOED,  BUT  WON. 

TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 

THE   BEST  OF  HUSBANDS. 

HALVES.      I      THE   BURNT   MILLION. 

FALLEN   FORTUNES. 

WHAT   HE   COST  HER. 

KIT:   A  MEMORY. 

FOR   CASH  ONLY. 

A  PRINCE  OF  THE  BLOOD. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  (id.  each. 
IN   PERIL  AND  PRIVATION:    Stories  of  Marine  Adventure.     With  \y  Illusts. 
SUNNY  STORIES,  and  some  SHADY  ONES.     Frontispiece  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
NOTES  FROM   THE   "NEWS."    Crown  Svo,  portrait  cover,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  6d. 

PENNELL(H.  CHOLMONDELEY),  WORKS  BY.  Postbvo,ci.,a..Od.each. 

PUCK   ON   PEGASUS.     With  Illustrations. 

PEGASUS  RE-SADDLED. .  With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Maurier. 

THE   MUSES  OF   MAYFAIR.     Vers  de  Socie'te,  Selected  bv  H   C.  Pennell. 

PHELPS  (E.  STUART),  WORKS  BY.    Post  8vo.  Is.  each :  cloth,  Is.  Od.eacb, 
BEYOND  THE  GATES.  By  theAuthor    |    AN  OLD  MAID'S  PARADISE. 

of  "The  Gates  Ajar."        |    BURGLARS  IN   PARADISE. 

JACK  THE  FISHERMAN.   Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Reep.    Cr.  Rvo.  la.  ;  cloth,  Is.  HA. 

PIRKIS  (C.  L.),  NOVELS  BY.  —  — 

TROOPING   WITH  CROWS.    Fcap.  8vo,  pictum  cover,  1*. 
LADY  LOVELACE,    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ta, 


UHATIO    &   WINDUS,   214,   PICCADILLY  19 


PLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PURSUIVANT  OF  ARMS.  With  Six  Plates,  and  209  Illusts.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.  7s.  ««I. 
80NGS  AMD  POEMS,  i8iq-i87g.    Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Cr,  8vo,  cl.,C». 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.    Translated  from  the 

Greek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a  Life    of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Langhorhe.   JWith  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  IPs.  6d. 

POE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)~CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    Intro- 
duction by  Chas.  Baudelaire,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.    Cr.  8vo,  clotn,  7».  fid. 
THE   MYSTERY  OF  MARIE   ROGET,  &c.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

POPE'S_POETICAL  WORKS.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

PfiAED  (MRS.  CAMPBELL),  NOVELS  BY.    Post  8v0,  i'lust.  bds..  a».  ea. 

THE  ROMANCE  OP  A  STATION.      |  THE  SOUL  OF  COUNTESS  ADRIAN. 
"  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE."  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  and  Justin  McCarthy, 
M.P.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  fis. 

PRICE  (E.  C),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  (id.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 
VALENTINA.                 |  THE  FOREIGNERS.         |  MRS.  LANCASTER'S  RIVAL. 
GERALD.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.         

PRINCESS   OLGA.— RADNA;   or,  The  Great  Conspiracy  of  18S1:     liy 
the  Princess  Olga.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  6«. 

PROCTOR  (RICHARD-^.,  B.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SKY.  With  55  Illusts.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. 
EASY  STAR  LESSONS.  With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Night  in  the  Year.  Cr.  Svo,  <i*. 
FAMILIAR  SCIENCE  STUDIES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  (is. 
SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  IO*.  fid. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  «*. 
THE  UNIVERSE  OF  SUNS.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  ex..  «». 
WAGES  AND  WANTS  OF  SCIENCE  WORKERS.    Crown  8vo,  Is.  fid. 


PRYCE.-MISS  MAXWELL'S   AFFECTIONS.     By  Richard  Prvce. 

With  a  Frontispiece  by  Hai.  Ludlow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  fid. 

PAMBOSSON.— PT)PULAR7ASTR0N0MY.   By  J.  Rambosson,  Laureate 
of  the  Institute  of  France.    With  numerous  Illusts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fill. 

RTNDOLPH.-AUNT   ABr&MLHD YKES  :   A  Novel.     By  Lt.-Cok3nel 
George  Randolph,  U.S.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  fid. 

READE  (CHARLESir~NOVELS~BYr 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3s.  fid.  each ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s.  each. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  fid. 
CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.  Illustrated  by  William  Small.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  stvle,  fcap.  8vo,  half-leather,  2s.  fid. 
IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.    Illustrated  by  G.  J.  Pinwell. 
COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.    Illust   Helen  Paterson. 
THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF  A   THIEF,  &c.     Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 
LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG.    Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 
THE  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE.    Illusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Keene. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Keene. 
HARD  CASH.     Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  William  Small. 
FOUL  PLAY.    Illustrated  by  George  Du  Maurier. 
PUT  YOURSELF  IN   HIS  PLACE.    Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 
A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.    Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
A  SIMPLETON.    Illustrated  by  Kate  Craufurd. 

THE  WANDERING  HEIR.    Illust.  by  H.  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildes,  C.  Green,  &c. 
A  WOMAN-HATER.     Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldery. 
SINGLEHEART  AND  DOUBLEFACE.     Illustrated  by  P.  Macnab, 
GOOD  STORIES  OF  MEN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS.    Illust.  byE.A.  Abbey,  &c. 
THE  JILT,  and  other  Stories.    Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nash. 
A  PERILOUS  SECRET.     Illustrated  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
READIANA.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charles  Reade. 
BIBLE  CHARACTERS:  Studies  of  David,  Paul,  &c.     Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,  Is. 
THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.     With  an  Introduction  by  Walter  Besant. 

Elzevir  Edition.  4  vols.,  post  8vo,  each  with  Front.,  cl.  ex.,  gilt  tep,  14s.  the  set. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  READE.  Cr.  Bvt,  buckram,  fis. 


RIDDELL  (MRS.  J.  H.),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6cl.  each:   post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  Js.each 
THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES'S  GARDEN  PARTY.       |  WEIRD  STORIES. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2«.  each. 


THE  UNINHABITED  HOUSE. 
MYSTERY  IN  PALACE  GARDENS. 
FAIRY  WATER. 


HER  MOTHER'S  DARLING. 
THE  HUN'S  CURSE. 
IDLE  TALES. 


RIMMER    (ALFRED),    WORKS    BY.      Sqmre  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  ?s.6d.  each. 

OUR  OLD  COUNTRY   TOWNS.    With  <5  Iii  .£tr  .ticns. 

RAMBLES  ROUND  ETON  AND  HARROW.    With  50  lustrations. 
ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.     With  =S  lilusts.  byC.  A.  Vandep.hoof,  &c. 

RIVES  (AmgTTe),— BARBARA  DERING.     By  Aiielie  Rives,  Author 

of  "  The  Quick  or  the  Dead  ?  "     Two'  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

ROBINSON   CRUSOE.     By  Daniel  Defoe;     (Major's  J^ution.)    With 

37  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshanft.     Post  Svo,  half-bound,  t£«*. __ 

ROBINSON^F.  W.),  N0TE"LS~BY7       ' 

WOMEN  ARE    STRANGE.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  3s.  6<1. :  post  8vo,  illust.  bds„  2s. 

ROBINSON    (PHIL),    WORKS    BY.      Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ot.  each. 
THE  POETS'  BIRDS.  |  THE  POETS'   BEASTS. 

THE   POETS  AND  NATURE:   REPTILES,  FISHES,  AND  INSECTS. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.    With 

Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve.     Post  Svo,  ciot'a  limp,  3*. 

ROLL~OF  BATT  LE  ABBEYrfHE  :  A  List  of~the  "FrmclpaTWarriors 
who  came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
a. d.  1066-7.    With  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,     Handsomely  Drinted. -5«. 

ROWLEY    (HON.    HUGH),   WORKS    B^.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  Gd.  each.    " 
PUNIANA:   RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 
M ORE  PUNIANA.    Profusely  Illustrate], 

RUNCIMAN  (JAMES),  STORIES  BY.    Post  bvo,  bas„  2*. «. ;  o.,  2..  o«i.  ea. 

SKIPPERS  AND   SHELLBACKS.          I    GRACE   BALMAIGN'S  SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS. | 

RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  AND  NOVELS  BY : 

Cr.  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6«.  each ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards.  2s.  each  ;  cloih  1  :m",  2s.  6d.  ea 

A  BOOK   FOR  THE   HAMMOCK. 

MYSTERY  OF  THE  "OCEAN  STAR." 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWE 


ROUND  THE  GALLEY-FIRE. 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  WATCH. 
A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  CAPE. 


Cr.  Svo,  c\.  extra,  3s.  Gil.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  ea. ;  cloth  limp.  2s.  fid.  ei 

AN  OCEAN  TRAGEDY. |         MY  SHIPMATE  LOUISE. 

ALONE  ON  A  WIDE  WIDE  SEA.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  3s.  Gd. ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  Od. 
ON  THE   FO'K'SLE   HEAD.    Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.;  cloth  limp,  2«.  6d. 


QAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  NOVELS  BY. 

>J     A  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY.     With  a  Note  by   Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  a 
Frontispiece.     Crown  bvo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. ;  pest  8vo,  illust.  boards,  28, 
THE  JUNIOR  DEAN.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

Fcac  8vo  cloth  boards,  Is.  (id.  each. 
THE  OLD  MAID'S  SWEETHEART.       |  MODEST  LITTLE  SARA. 

THE  MASTER  OF  ST.  BENEDICT'S.     Two  Vols  .crown  Svo. 


SALA  (G.  A.).-GASLIGHT  AND  DAYLIGHT.     Post  svo,  boards,  2s. 
SANSON.-SEVEN  GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS  :  Memoirs 

of  the  Sanson  Family  (i638  to  1847).     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

SAUNDERS  (JOHN),   NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,   3s.  Gd.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  hoards.  2s.  each. 
GUY  WATERMAN.     |    THE   LION  IN   THE  PATH.  |     THE  TWO  DREAMERS, 
B 0 USD  TO  THE  WHEEL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Gd. 

SAUNDERS  (KATHARINE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s,  Gd.  each;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH,  I    HEART   SALVAGE. 

THE  HIGH  MILLS. I    SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN  MERR-YWEATHER.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
GIDEON'S  ROCK.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


:■—■-— j     ^iit,     nuortUlL^ 


SCIENCE-GOSSIP  :  An  Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  Geology, 
Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopy,  Physiography 
Photography,  &c.  Price  4«1.  Monthly ;  or  5s.  per  year,  post-free.  Vols.  I.  to  XIX. 
may  be  had,  7s.  fid,  each ;  Vols.  XX.  to  date,  5s.  each.   Cases  for  Binding,  Is.  6d. 

SECRET  OUT,  THE  :  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Cards ;  with  Enter- 
taining  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  "White  Magic."  Bv  W.  H.  Cremer. 
With  300  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4h.  C«i. 

SEGUIN  (L.   G.),    WORKSTBY^  ' 

THE  COUNTRY  OP  THE  PASSION  PLAY  (OBERAMMERGAU)  and  the  Highlands 

of  Bavaria.     With  Map  and  37  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  lis.  ti<1< 
WALKS   IN  ALGIERS.    With  2  Maps  and  16  Illiists.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  «is. 

SENIOR  (WM.).— BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.      Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
SHAKESPEARE  FOR  CHILDREN:  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKE- 

SPEARS.    With  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.     Cr.  4to,  Os. 


SHARP.— CHILDREN   OF   TO-MORROW:    A   Novel.      By  William 

Sharp.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  CJs. 

SHARP  (LUKE).— IN  A  STEAMER  CHAIR.  By  Luke  Sharp  (R.  E. 
Barr).     With  Two  musts,  by  Demain  Hammond.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  Gd. 

SHELLEY.— THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  IN  VERSE  AND  PROSE~OF 

PERCY    BYSSHE    SHELLEY.      Edited,   Prefaced,  and    Annotated  by   R.    Hernb 
Shepherd.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  3s.  iiil,  each. 
POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols.: 

Vol.     I.  Introduction  byths  Editor;  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson;  Shelley's  Corre- 
spondence with  Stockdale;  The  "Wandering  Jew;  Queen  Mab,  with  the  Notes;   Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  :  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais,  &c. 
Vol     II.  Laon  and  Cythna  ;  The  Cenci ;  Julian  and  Maddalo ;   Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;   The  Witch  of 

Atlas;  Epipsychidion:  Hellas. 
Vol.  III.  Posthumous  Poems ;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy  ;  and  other  Pieces. 
PROSE  WORKS,  in  Two  Vols.: 
Vol.     I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastiozzi  and  St.  Irvyne  ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A  Refuta- 
tion of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  'Writing's  and  Fragments. 
Vol.    II.  The  Essays ;   Letters  from  Abroad  ;  Translations  and  Fragments,  Hdited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY. 
With  a  Bibliography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 

SHERARD.—  ROGUES:  A  Novel.  By  R.  H.  Sherard.  Crown  8vo, 
picture  cover,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

SHERIDAN~(GENERAL).  —  PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  OF    GENERAL 

P.  H.  SHERIDAN.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols., demy  8vo,  cloth,  34b. 

SHERIDANTS~(RICHARD  BRINsLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.    With 

Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches  and  Joke?.  10  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  hi. -bound,  7s.  <5<l. 

THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays.  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  tis. 

SHERIDAN'S  COMEDIES:,  THE  RIVALS  and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by 
Br ander  Matthews.    With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  I'-Js.  4><1. 

SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHIUP)~^OlflPLETETOETICAL  WORKS,  inclucf- 

ing  all  those  in  "Arcadia."    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  the 
Rev.  A.B.  Grqsart,  P.P.      Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  18s. 

SIGNBOARDS  :  Their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 
With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  94  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  <>(!■ 

SIMS  (GE0RGO7)TW0RKS  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s,  each :  cloth  limp,  2s.  fid.  eaca, 
ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS.  MARY  JANE  MARRIED. 

THE  RING  0'  BELLS.  TALES  OF  TO  DAY. 

MARY  JANE'S  MEMOIRS.  DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.  With  60  Illustrations. 

TINKLETOP'S  CRIME.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen. 

ZEPH:  A  Circus  Story,  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  Is.  each  ;  cloth,  Is.  6d.  each. 
HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE ;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON. 
THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:   being  Readings  and  Recitations  in 

Prose  and  Verse,  selected  from  his  own  Works  by  George  R.  Sims. 
DAGONET  DITTIES. 
THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS. 


SISTER   DORA  :   A  Biography.     By  Margaret  Lonsdale.     With  Four 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4d.;  cloth,  <id. 

SKETCHLEY.— A  MATCH  IN  THE  DARK.    By  Arthur  Sketchley. 

Post  8/0,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

SLANG    DICTIONARY    (THE) :    Etymological,    Historical,  and   Anec- 
dotal.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  <>a.  Oil. 

SMITH  (J.  MOYR),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ARGOLIS.    With  130  Illusts.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 
TALES  OF   OLD  THULE.     With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  hvo,  cloth  silt,  Cs. 
THE   WOOING  OF  THE   WATER  WITCH.     Illustrated.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  Os. 


SOCIETY    IN    LONDON.       By  A   Foreign    Resident.       Crown  8vo, 
Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  ti«l. 

SOCIETY   IN    PARIS  :    The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.     A  Series  of  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a  Young  French  Diplomat.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Cs. 

SOMERSETT^SONGS    OF    ADlEtL       By    Lord    Henry    Somerset. 

Small  4to,  Japanese  vellum,  tts. 


SPALDlNG.— ELIZABETHAN  DEMONOLOGY  :  An  Essay  on  the  belief 
iii  the  Existence  of  Devils.     By  T.  A.  Spalding,  LL.B.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5*. 

SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),   NOVELS   BY\ 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  *«.  each. 


THE  MYSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE. 
BY  DEYIOUS  WAYS,  &c. 
THE  GOLDEN  HOOP. 


HOODWINKED;  and  THE  SANDY- 
CROFT  MYSTERY. 
BACK  TO  LIFE. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  1*.  (id.  each. 

A  BARREN  TITLE.  __ j_       WIFE  OR  NO  WIFE? 

THE   SANDYCROFT  MYSTERY.    Crown~8vo,  picture  cover,  Is. 


SPENSER   FOR   CHILDREN.      By  M.   H.  Towry.     With  Illustrations 
by  Walter  J.  Morgan.     Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  Gs. 

STARRY    HEAVENS    (THE):    A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.      Royal 

ifimo,  cloth  extra,  'is.  Oil. 

STAUNTON^THE^ LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CHES£     With  an 

Analysis  of  the  Openings.   By  Howard  Staunton.    Edited  by  Robert  B  Wormald. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  .3*. 

STEDMAN  (E.   C),  WORKS  BY. 

YICTORIAN  POETS.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  9s. 
THE   POETS  OF  AMERICA.    Crown  3vo.  cloth  extra,  O*. 


STERNDALE.  —  THE    AFGHAN    KNIFE  :    A  Novel.       By  Kobert 

Armitaoe  Stf.rndale.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  tt*.  <W1.:  po^t  Svo.illust.  boards.  2s. 

STEVENSON  (R.  LOUIS),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  cl.  limp.  2*.  C«l.  each. 
TRAYELS  WITH  A  DONKEY.  Seventh  Edit.  With  a  Frontis.by  Walter  Crane. 
AN  INLAND  YOYAGE.    Fourth  Ediiion.     With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Crane. 

Crown  8vn,  buckram,  eiit  top,  Cs.  each. 
FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS.     Sixth  Edition. 
THE  SILYERADO  SQUATTERS.     With  a  Frontispiece.     Third  Edition. 
THE  MERRY  MEN.    Third  Edition.       |    UNDERWOODS:  Poems.    Fifth  Edition. 
MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.    Third  Ediiion. 

YIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE,  and  other  Papers.    Seventh  Edition.      |    BALLADS. 
ACROSS  THE  PLAINS,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.    Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  Gs.; 

po«t  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Sis. 
THE   SUICIDE   CLUB;   and   THE    RAJAH'S    DIAMOND.     (From  New  Arabian 

Nights.)    With  Six  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 

PRINCE '  OTTO.    Sixth  Edition.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
FATHER  DAMIEN:    An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.   Hyde.      Second   Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  hand-made   and  brown  paper,  Is. 

STODDARD.  —  SUMMER  CRUISING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.      By" 

C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated  by  Wallis  Mackay.   Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  lis.  Gd. 

STORIES  FROM  FOREIGN  NOVELISTS.  With  Notices  by  Helen  and 
Alice  Zimmer"n.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
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STRANGE  MANUSCRIPT  (A)  FOUND  IN  A  COPPER  CYLINDER. 

WUh  igjllustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul.     Third  Edition.   Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s. 

STRANGE  SECRETS.  Told  by  Conan  Doyle,  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Flor- 
ence Marryat,  &c.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Eight  Illusts^  6*^  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,j*s. 

STRUTT'S  SPORTS  AND- PASTIMES  OF  THE-  PEOPLE  "OF 

ENGLAND;    including  the   Rural    and   Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum- 
meries, Shows,  &c,  from  the   Earliest   Period  to  the   Present  Time.      Edited   by 
_William  Hone,     With  140  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

SUBURBAN  HOMES  (THE)  OF  LONDON  :  A  Residential  Guide.    With 

a  Map,  and  Notes  on  Rental,  Rates,  and  Accommodation.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

SWIFT'S  (DEAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With  Memoir,' 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  7s.  6d. 
GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS,  and  A  TALE  OP  A  TUB.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  lis. 
A  MONOGRAPH  ON  SWIFT.   By  J.  Churton  Collins.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  Ms.  jShortly. 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C),  WORKlTBY. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS 

OF  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.    Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

ATALANTA  IN   CALYDON.    Crown  8vo, 

CHASTELARD :  A  Tragedy.    Cr.  8vo,  7s. 
NOTES    ON    POEMS    AND    REYIEWS. 

Demy  8vo,  Is. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.    First  Series. 

Crown  8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Second  Series. 

Crown  8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  9s. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.   Third  Series. 

Crown  8vo,  7s. 
SONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.    Crown  8vo, 

lOs.  6d. 
BOTHWELL:    A  Tragedy.      Crown   8vo, 

1 2s.  till. 
SONGS  OF  TWO  NATIONS.   Cr.  8vo,  6s. 


GEORGE  CHAPMAN.     (See  Vol.  II.  of  G. 

Chapman's  Works.)    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
ESSAYS  AND   STUDIES.    Cr.  8vo,  12s. 
ERECHTHEUS  :  A  Tragedy.    Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
SONGS  OF  THE  SPRINGTIDES.    Crows 

8vo,  6s. 
STUDIES  IN  SONG.  Crown  8vo,  7s. 
MARY  STUART:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.8vo,  8s. 
TRISTRAM  OF  LYONESSE.  Cr.  8vo,  9s. 
A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS.  Sm.  4to,  8s. 
A  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.  Cr.8vo,  7s. 
MARINO  FALIERO :  A  Tragedy.    Crown 

8vo,  6s. 
A  STUDY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.  Cr.8vo,6s. 
MISCELLANIES.    Crown  8vo,  1 3s. 
LOCRINE  :  A  Tragedy.     Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
A  STUDY  OF  BEN  JONSON.  Cr.8vo,7s. 
THE  SISTERS:  A  Tragedy.   Cr.  8vo,  6s. 


SYMONDS.— WINE,  WOMEN,  AND  SONG:  Mediaeval  Latin  Students' 

Songs.  With  Essay  and  Trans,  by  J .  Addington  Symonds.    Fcap.  8vo,  parchment,  6s. 

SYNTAX'S  (DR.f~THREE~TOURS  :    In  Search  of  the  PicturesqueTTn 

Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Illus- 
trations, and  Lite  of  the  Author  by  J .  C.  Hotten.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

TAINE'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  Translated  ~by" 
Henry  Van  Laun.  Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  36s.— Popular  Edition, 
Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

TAYLOR'S  (BAYARD)  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO~CLUB :  Bur- 

lesques  of  Modern  Writers.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s. 

TAYL0R~TDR.  J.  E.,  FTLTS.),  WORKS  BY.  Cr.8vo,cl.ex.,7s.6d.each. 
THE  SAGACITY  AND  MORALITY  OF  PLANTS :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  Illustrations. 
OUR  COMMON  BRITISH  FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.  331  Illustrations. 
THE  PLAYTIME  NATURALISfT~~With  360  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
TAYLOR'S  (TOM)  HISTORICAL  DRAMAS.  Containing  "  Clancarty," 
"Jeanne  Dare,"  '"Twixt  Axe  and  Crown,"  "The  Fool's  Revenge,"  "  Arkwnght'a 
Wife,"  "Anne  Boleyn,"  "  Plot  and  Passion.''    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  bd. 

***  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  Is.  each. 

TENNYSON  (LORD):  A  Biographical  Sketch.  By  H.  J.  Jennings. 
With  a  Photograph-Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.— Cheap  Edition,  post  8vo, 
portrait  cover,  Is.  j  cloth,  la.  6tl. 

THACKERAYANA  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.  Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 
Sketches  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 

THAMES. ^A~NEW~PICTORIAL   HISTORY    OF    THE    THAMES. 

By  A.  S.  Krausse.     With  340  Illustrations      Post  8vo.  Is. ;  clotb,  Is.  Od. 

TH7)MATrBERTHATrNOVELS  BYT^Cr.  8vo.  cl ,  s«.  «d.  ea. ;  post  8vo.  2».  ea. 

THE  VIOLIN-PLAYER. L_??°H»   MAISIE. 

CRESSIDA,    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 


*4  uwwr\o     rjoj-iontu     or 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.    With  Intro- 

duction  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  48  Illustrations.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  'Js. 

THORNBURY  (WALTER),  WORKS  BY.    Cr.  8vo,  ci.  extra,  r*.  6d.  ^s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE   OF  J.  M.  W.  TURNER.     Founded  upon 

Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends.     With  Illustrations  in  Colours. 
HAUNTED  LONDON.  Edit.  byE.  Walforp.  M.A.  Illusts.  byF.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tis.  each. 
OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. |    TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES. 

TIMBS   (JOHN),    WORKS    BY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6«I.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  LIFE    IN  LONDON:    Anecdotes  of  its 

Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.     With  42  Illustrations. 
ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES:    Stories  of  Delusions,  Impos- 
tures, Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists,  Theatrical  Folk,  &c.    48  Illustrations. 

TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY)TNOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3  s.  Od.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  iSs.  each. 


THE  WAY  WE  LIYE  NOW. 
K3PT  IN   THE  DARK. 
FRAU  FROHMANM. 


MARION  FAY. 

MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

THE  LAND-LEAGUERS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tts.  each. 
GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERE.  I  JOHN  CALDIGATE.  |  AMERICAN  SENATOR. 

TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Oil.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
LIKE  SHIPS  UPON   THE  SEA.    |    MABEL'S  PROGRESS.    |    ANNE  FURNESS. 

TROLLOPE  (T.  A.).-DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Post  8vo,  must.  bdS„  a». 
TROWBRIDGE.— FARNELL'S  FOLLY:   A  Novel.     By  J.  T.  Trow- 

bridge.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  '.is. 

TYTLER  (C.   C.   FRASER-).-MISTRESS  JUDITH  :   A  Novel.     By" 

C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  'is. 

TYTLER  (SARAHX^N0VELS_BY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  (id.  each  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  tia.  each. 
THE  BRIDE'S  PASS.  I    BURIED  DIAMONDS. 

NOBLESSE  OBLIGE.  |  LADY  BELL.    |    THE   BLACKHALL  GHOSTS. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  'is.  each. 


WHAT  SHE  CAME   THROUGH. 
CITOYENNE  JACQUELINE. 
SAINT  MUNGO'S  CITY. 


BEAUTY  AND  THE   BEAST. 

DISAPPEARED. 

THE   HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 


VILLARL— A  DOUBLE  BOND.    By  Linda  Villari.    Fcap.  Svo,  picture 

cover.  Is. 

WALT    WHITMAN,    POEMS     BY.      Edited,    with    Introduction,   by 
William  M.Rossetti.   With  Portrait.  Cr.Evo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  Gs. 

WALTON~AND~COTTON'S    COMPLET E- ANGLER ;   or,  The  CmI 

templative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  61  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  antique,  7s.  Oil. 

ward~Therbert)7~works  by:  " 

FIYE  YEARS  WITH  THE  CONGO  CANNIBALS.  With  92  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  Victor  Perard,  and  W.  B.  L'avis.   Third  ed.    Roy.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  14s. 

MY  LIFE  WITH  STANLEY'S  REM?  GUARD.  With  a  Map  by  F.  S.  Weller 
F.R.G.S.     Post  Svo,  Is.;  cloth,  Is.  Oil. 

WARNER.— A    ROUNDABOUT    JOURNEY.       By   Charles   Dudlev 

Warner.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 

WARRANT  TO   EXECUTE   CHARLES  I.    A  Facsimile,  with  the  59 

Signatures  and  Sfals.     Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.     2s. 
WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE   MARY   QUEEN   OF   SCOTS.    A  Facsimile,  including 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.     'it. 

WASSERMANN  (LILLIAS),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  DAFFODILS.    Crown  Svo,  Is.;  cloth,  t.s.  (id. 

THE  MARQ'dlS  OF  CARABAS.      By"  Aaron  Watson  and  Lillias  WassErmarn. 

1  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


umai  10  &.  wiiNuua,  isi4,  Piccadilly,  25 

WALFORD  (EDWARD,  M.A.),    WORKS  BY.  ' 

WALFORD'S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1893).  Contain- 
ing the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c,  of  12,000  Heads  of  Families, 
tneir  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.    Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  SOs. 

WALFORD'S  WINDSOR  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  AND  KNIGHTAGE  (1893) 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  13s.  6«l. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1893).  Containing  a  List  of  the  House  cf 
Lords,  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers,  &c.    32010.  cloth,  Is. 

WALFOKDS  SHILLING  BARONETAGE  (1893).  Containing  a  List  of  the  Baronets 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    32mo,  cloth,  Is. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  KNIGHTAGE  (1893).  Containing  a  List  of  the  Knights 
ottheUnited  Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses, &c.   32010,  cloth,  Is. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1893).  Containing  a  List  of  all 
Members  of  the  New  Parliament,  their  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.    32mo,  cloth,  Is. 

WALFORD'S     COMPLETE     PEERAGE,     BARONETAGE,     KNIGHTAGE,     AND 
HOUSE   OF  COMMONS  (1893).    Royal  32mo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
_  TALES  OF  OUR   GREAT  FAMILIES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1. 

WEATHER,   HOW   TO  F0RETELL_THE7WITH   POCKET  SPEC- 

TROSCOPE.    By  F.  W.  Cory.     With  10  Illustrations,    Cr.  8voJ  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6tl. 
WESTALL  (William).— TRUST-MONEY.     Three  Vols.,  crown  gvo. 
WESTROPP.-HANDBOOK  OF  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.    By 

Hopper  M.  Westropp.     With  Illusts.  and  Lis!  of  Marks.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6cl. 

WHIST.-HOW  TO  PLAY  SOLO   WHIST.     By  Abraham  S.  Wilks 

and  Charles  F.  Pardon.    New  Edition,     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3a. 

WHISTLER'S  (MR.)  TEN  O'CLOCK.    Cr,  8vo,  hand-made  paper.IsT" 
WHITE— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE.    By  Gilbert 

White,  M.A.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  gs, 

WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU,  F.R.A.S.),  WORKS  BY. 

SCIENCE  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

A  SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.    With  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  clcth  limp,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9s. 

WILLIAMSON  (MRS.  F.  H.).-A  CHILD  WIDOW.    Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s. 
WILSON  (DR.  ANDREW,  F.R.S.E.),  WORKS  BY. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EVOLUTION.   With  2W  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6«1. 
LEAVES  FROM  A  NATURALIST'S  NOTE-BOOK.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  Gtl. 
LEISURE-TIME    STUDIES.     With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.     With  numerous  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6s. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM.  Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  Is.;  cl.,  ls.6«l. 
GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.   With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

WINTER    (J.    S.),    STORIES    BY.      Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 

CAVALRY  LIFE.  |  REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS. 

A  SOLDIER'S  CHILDREN.  With  34  Illustrations  by  E.  G.  Thomson  and  E.  Stuart 
Hardy.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3-j.  6<l. 

WISSMANN.-MY  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH    EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA.    By  Hermann  von  Wissmann.     With  02  Illusts.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 

WOOD.— SABI'NA  :   A  Novel.     By  Lady  Wood.     Post  8vo,  boards,  2s. 
WOOD  (H.  F.),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY.  Cr.8vo,6s.ea.;  post  svo.  bds,  a,. 

PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.    |    ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 

WOOLLEY.— RACHEL   ARMSTRONG;    or,    Love  and   Theology.     By 
Celia  Parker  Wqqlley.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. ;  cloth,  3s.  6«1. 

WRIGHT   (THOMAS),    WORKS   BY.      Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each, 
CARICATURE   HISTORY  OF  THE  GEORGES.    With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs   &c. 
HISTORY    OF    CARICATURE   AND    OF    THE    GROTESQUE   IN   ART,  LITERA- 
TURE,  SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING.     Illustrated  by  F.  W,  Fairholt,  F.S.A 

WYRMANI  — MY  FLIRTATIONS.     By  Margaret  Wynman.    With  13 

Illustrations  by  J,  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d. 
V7*iTES  "(EDMUND),  NOVELS    BY.      Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Ss.  each. 
*   XAND  AT   LAST.  I  THE   FORLORN    HOPE.      |      CASTAWAY. 


TOLA 
*•>   wan 


(EMILE),  NOVELS  BY.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3S.  6d.  each. 


THE  DOWNFALL.    Translated  by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.     Third  Edition. 

IHE  DREAM.    Tianslated  by  Eliza  Chase,    With  8  Illustrations  by  Jeanniot. 
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fcSOOKS    PUBLISHED     BY 


LISTS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED   IN   SERIES. 

*»*  For  fuller  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-25. 


THE  MAYFAIR  LIBRARY. 

A  Journey  Round  My  I 00m.    By  Xavier 

DE   MAISTRE. 

Quips  and  Quiddities.    BvW.  D.Adams. 
The  Agony  Column  of  "  The  Times." 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  Abridgment  of 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
The  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Poetical  Ingenuities.    By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
The  Cupboard  Papers.    By  Fin-Bec, 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    First  Series. 
W.  S.  Gilbert's  Plays.    Second  Series. 
Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Animals  and  Masters.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Social  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  H.  J.  Jennings. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast-Table. 
Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  Kempt. 
Little  Essays:  trom  Lamb's  Letters. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2«.  6tl.  per  Volume 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes.    Jacob  Larwood 
Jeuxd'Esprit.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 
Witch  Stories,    By  E,  Lynn  Linton, 
Ourselves.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton, 
Pastimes  &  Players.    By  R.  Macgregor. 
New  Paul  and  Yirginia.  W.HMallock. 
New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.     By  H.  C.  Pennell 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Muses  of  Mayfair.     Ed.  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Thoreau  :  His  Life  &  Aims.  By  H.  A.  Page. 
Puniana.     By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Puniana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.     By  Wm.  Senior. 
Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book. 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


THE  GOLDEN  LIBRARY. 
Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the  Echo 

Club. 
Bennett's  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Bennett's  Songs  for  Sailors. 
Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table. 


Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  per  Volume. 

Jesse's  Scenes  of  Country  Life. 

Leigh    Hunt's    Tale    for    a    Chimney 
I       Corner. 

Mallory's  Mort  d'Arthur:  Selections, 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  &  Reflections. 


THE  WANDERER'S  LIBRARY 
Wanderings  in  Patagonia.     By  Julius 

Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 
Camp  Notes.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Savage  Life.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Merrle  England  in  the  Olden  Time.   By 

G.  Daniel.    Illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
Circus  Life.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Lives  of  the  Conjurers.    Thomas  Frost. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London 

Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.   By  James  Greenwood 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  61I.  each. 
I    Wilds  of  London.     James  Greenwood. 
Tunis.  Chev.  Hesse-Wartegg.  22lllusts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.  P.Fitzgerald. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 
The  Genial  Showman.  ByE.P.  Hingston, 
Story  of  London  Parks.  Jacob  Larwood. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  Mayhew 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Summer  Cruising   in   the   South   Sea?. 

By  C.  Warren   Stoddard.     Illustrated. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 


Harry  Flndyer  at  Cambridge. 
Jeff  Brlggs's  Love  Story.    Bret  Harte. 
Twins  ofTable  Mountain.  Bret  Harte. 
Snow-bound  at  Eagle's.  By  Bret  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther's  Glove.    By  R.  E.  Francillon, 
Sentenced  I    By  Somerville  Gibney. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  L.Graham. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's    Diamonds.      By 

Iulian  Hawthorne. 
Niagara  Spray.    By  J.  Hollingshead. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.    By 

Charles  James. 
Garden  that  Paid  Rent.    Tom  Jerrold. 
Cut  by  the  Mess.    By  Arthur  Keyser. 
Teresa  Itasca.    By  A.  MacAlpine. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.   J.  H.  McCarthy. 
Dooml    By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 
Dolly.     By  Justin  H.  McCarthy. 


Lily  Lass.    Justin  H.  McCarthy. 
Was  She  Good  or  Bad  ?     By  VV.  Minto. 
Notes  from  the  "News."    ByjAs   Payn 
Beyond  the  Gates.    By  E.  S.  Phelps 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  Phelps 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.     By  E.  S.  Phelps 
Trooping  with  Grows.     By  C  L.  Pirkis 
Bible  Characters.     By  Charles  Reade 
Rogues.     By  R.  H.  Sherard. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter.    By  G.  R.  Sims 
How  the  Poor  Live.    By  G.  R.  Sims 
Case  of  George  Candlemas.  G.  R.  Sims 
Sandycroft  Mystery.    T.  W.  Speight 
Hoodwinked.    By  T.  W.  Speight 
Father  Damien.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villari 
My  Life  with  Stanley's  Rear  Guard.  By 
Herbert  Ward. 


HANDY    NOVELS.      Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  Cd.  each. 
The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart.  A.St.  Aubyn    I   Taken  from  the  Enemy.    H.  Neweolt 
Modest  Little   Sara.     Alan  St.  Aubyn.    |    A  Lost  Soul.     By  VV.  L.  Alden. 
The  Seven  Sleepers  ot  Ephesus.    By  M.  E.  Coleridge. 


CHATTO    &.    WINDUS,    214,    PICCADILLY. 
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MY    LIBRARY, 

Choice  Works,  printed  on  laid  paper,  bound  half-Roxburghe,  3*.  ©«1.  each. 


Four  Frenchwomen.  By  Austin  Dobson. 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspearo.    By  w.  S.  Landor. 
The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Guerin, 


Christie  Johnstone.  By  Charles  Reade. 

With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Peg  Wofflngton.    By  Charles  Reade. 
The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb. 


THE  POCKET  LIBRARY.     Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  »«.  each. 

ThflVccir.nf    VTU  r>.,   r.,  .  „,   „..    T     .  w  t*  W^ita'c     Watlinal      Hietnmr     nf      fialK^WHa 


The  Essays  of  Elia.    By  Charles  Lamb 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  John  Major. 

With  37  Illusts.  by  George  Cruiksh  *nk. 
Whims  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

With  85  Illustrations. 
The  Barber's  Chair,  and  The  Hedgehog 

Letters.    By  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brilt  at- 

Savartn.  Trans.  R.  E.  Anderson,  M.A. 
Tiie  Epicurean,  &c.  By  Thomas  Moore. 
j^irfji  Hunt's  Essn.vs.     Ed   R.  Oi.li"b. 


White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
Gulliver's  Travels,  and  The   Tale  of  a 

Tub.     By  Dean  Swift. 
The  Rivals,  School  for  Scandal,  and  other 

Plays  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    J.  Larwood. 
Thomson's  Seasons.    Illustrated. 
The  Autocrat  of   the  Breakfast-Table 

and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfaft- 

Table.     By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 

Library  Editions  of  Novels  by  the  Best  Authors,  ruany  Illustrated, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6<1.  each. 


By  F.  JI, 
The  Green  Bird. 


ALLEX, 


By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


Philistia. 
Babylon. 
Strange  Stories. 
Beckoning  Hand. 
In  all  Shades. 


The  Tents  of  Shem. 
For  Maimie's  Sake. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
The  Great  Taboo. 


Dumaresq's  Daughter.  |  Blood  Royal, 
The  Duchess  of  Powysland. 

By  EDWI W  L.  ARNOLD, 
Phra  the  Phoenician. 

By  Ali41V  ST.  AUBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 

By  Rev.  8.  BARING  GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  !  Eve. 

By  XV.  BESAKT  &'  .1.  RICE. 
My  Little  Girl.  By  Celia's  Arbour. 

Case  of  Mr.Lucraft.    Monks  of  Thelema. 
ThisSonofYulcan.    The  Seamy  Side. 
Golden  Butterfly.      Ten  Years' Tenant. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
•Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Eay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

Bv  WALTER   Bli.XAIVT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room.    |      Herr  Paulus. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom 


MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
Village  Comedy.      |  You  Play  Me  False. 
By  VHL14TE    COLLINS. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Law  and  the  Lady. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"I  Say  Ho." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
Ball  of  St.  Paul's. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 


The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyon- 

esse. 
St.  Katherina's  by 

the  Tower. 


Bv  ROBERT    BUCHANAN. 

■Kie  Shadow  of  the  Sword.    |      Matt. 
A  Child  of  Nature.  I      Hsir  of  Linne. 
Thi  Martvrdom  of  Madeline. 
God  and  the  Man.  I  The  New  Abelard. 
Love  Me  for  Ever.    Foxglove  Manor. 
Annan  Water.         I  Master  of  the  Mine. 

By  HALL   CAiNE. 

tvib  shadow  of  a  Crime. 

!n£.  *  „f  Hasar.      I  The  Deemcter. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name. 
Antonina.  |  Basil. 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Miss  or  Mrs? 
New  Magdalen. 

By  IIUTTOK    COOlk. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  MATT    I  ROI, 
Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  ill.  CB11HER, 
Diana  Barrington.  I  Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
Proper  Pride.  |  A  Bird  of  Passage. 

By  WILLIAM  CVl'LES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALFMONSE    DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist:  or,  Port  Salvation. 

Bv    EH  ASM  US     OAMSON. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  »E  III  LI, E. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  LEITII   BERWEN'I'. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  I     Circe's  Lovers. 

By  BIU1C   DOAOVAA. 
Tracked  to  Doom. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE   EDWARDES. 
Archie  Lovell. 

By  G.  MANVILLE  FENN. 
The  New  Mistress. 

By  PERti    FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

By  IS.  E.  FRANCILLON. 
Queen  Cophetua.  I  A  Real  Queen. 
One  by  One.  I  King  or  Knave 

Vrei.  by  Sir  BABTLE  FREKE. 
Pandurang  Hari. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 

By  EDWARD   GAKRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

By  CHA1SLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  I  The  Golden  Shaft. 

Loving  a  Dream.    |  Of  High  Degree. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

By  E.  GLANVILLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress.  |     The  Fossicker. 

By  CECIL   GRIFFITH. 
Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  I'llttflAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BKEX    HABTE. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 
Colonel  Starbottle's  Client. 
Susy.  I     Sally  Dows. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth,  Dust. 

Ellice  Quentin.  Fortune's  Fool. 

Sebastian  Strome.     Beatrix  Randolph. 
David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  ISAAC   HENDERSON. 
Agatha  Page. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED    HOT. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  |  Self-Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

By  JEAN  IXGELOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  R.  ASHE    KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
•'The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

By  E.  LTNi\  LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball.     lone. 
Under  which  Lord?    Paston  Carew. 
"My  Love  I"  Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  E1ENRY    W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

Bv  JUSTIN    McCARTIIY. 
A  Fair  Saxon.  Donna  Quixote. 

Linley  Roohford.       Maid  of  Athens. 
Miss  Misanthrope.     Camiola. 
The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  AGNES   1UACDONELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

Br  D.  CHRISTIE  JIIKKAV. 
Life's  Atonement.      Val  Strange. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Hearts. 

Coals  of  Fire.  A  Model  Father. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular.  I  Cynic  Fortune. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 

By  MURRAY   &   HERMAN. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 

Paul  Jones's  Alias.        

By  HUME   NfSEET. 

"Bail  Up!" 

By  GEORGES   ©HNET. 

&  Weird  Gift.  _r_ 

Bv  Mis.  OUPUAKT. 

Whiteladies. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 
By  OUIDA. 


Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths.     1  Eufflno. 
Pipistrello. 
AYillage  Commune 
Bimbi.     I  Wanda. 
Frescoes.j  Othniar. 
In  Marerama. 
Syrlin.l  Guilderoy. 
Santa,  Barbara. 
PAUL. 


Held  in  Bondage, 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemalne's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin.  |  Puck. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.  |  Signa. 
Princess  Naprax- 
ine. 

By  MARGARET  A 
Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES   PA  YN. 
Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 
Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 
The  Canon's  Ward 
Walter's  Word. 
By  Proxy. 
High  Spirits. 
Under  One  Roof. 
From  Exile. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 

By  E.  C. 
Valentina. 
Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival 

By  RICHARD  PRYCE. 
Miss  Maxwell's  Affections. 

By  CHARLES  BEADE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Loye. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief, 
Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 
Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals, 


Talk  of  the  Town 
Holiday  Tasks. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the 

Will. 
Sunny  Stories. 
PRICE. 
The  Foreigners. 


Wandering  Heir. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
A  Simpleton. 
Readiana. 
The  Jilt. 


Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Woffington. 
Christie  Johnstone. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDEI,!,, 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 

By  JOHN   SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.      |  Two  Dreamers. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.         I  Heart  Salvage, 
The  High  Mills.       |  Sebastian. 
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The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels— continued. 

By  LUKE    SHARP. 
In  a  Steamer  Chair. 

By  HAWLEY   SMART. 

Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  K.  A.  STEBIVDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTHA    THOMAS. 

Proud  Maiste.  |  The  Violin-player. 

By  FRANCES   E.  TROLLOFE. 
Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness.         |  Mabel's  Progress. 
By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  Sec. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 


The  Piccadilly  (3/6)  Novels — continued. 
By  ANTHONY  TKOLLOPE, 

Frau  Frohmann,     I  Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Marion  Fay.  |  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SAKAII  TYTLER. 

The  Bride's  Pass.    I  Lady  Bell. 

Noblesse  Oblige.      |  Buried  Diamonds. 

The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 

The  American  Claimant. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 

A  Soldier's  Children. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated 
By  ARTEMUS   WARD. 
Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

By  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confidences. 
By  MARY  ALBERT. 

Brooke  Finchley's  Daughter. 

By  Mis.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow?  |  Valerie's  Fate. 
By  GRANT  ALLEN. 

Strange  Stories.        The  Devil's  Die. 
Philistia.  This  Mortal  Coil. 

Babylon.  In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 
For  Maimie's  Sake.  |  Tents  of  Shem. 
The  Great  Taboo. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
By  Rev.  S.  BARING   GOULD. 
Red  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  FRANK   BARRETT. 
Fettered  for  Life. 
Between  Life  and  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoulich. 
Folly  Morrison.  IHonest  Davie. 
Lieut.  Barnabas.'A  Prodigal's  Progress. 
Found  Guilty.  I  A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford ;  and  His  Helpmate. 
Little  Lady  Linton. 
By  W.  BESANT  &  J.  RICE. 


This  Son  of  Vulcan.    By  Celia's  Arbour. 
My  Little  Girl.  Monks  of  Thelema. 

CaseofMr.Lucraft.    The  Seamy  Side. 
Golden  Butterfly.      Ten  Years'  Tenant. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
•Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

By  W ALTER   BESANT. 
Dorothy  Forster.     I  Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Gibeon.  I  Herr  Paulus. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
The  World LWent  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
Tn  r.ail  Her  Mine. 
The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's.  |  The  Holy  Rcse. 


boards,  3s.  each. 

BySHELSLE  Y  BEAUCHAMP. 

Grantley  Grange. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 

Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life. 

Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

By  BRET    HARTE. 

Flip.  I  Californian  Stories. 

Maruja.  |  Gabriel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

Ry  HAROLD    BRYDGES. 

Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 

By  ROBERT   BUCHANAN. 


The  Shadow  of  the 

Sword. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor. 


The  Martyrdom  of 

Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
The  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 


The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

By  HALL   CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.      |  The  Deemster. 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "  Black  Prince." 
By  Mrs.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.       |  Juliet's  Guardian. 

By  AUSTIN    CLARE. 
For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

By  Mis.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 

Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 
Br  MACLAREN   COBBAN. 

The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 

The  Bar  Sinister. 

JIOBT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 

Sweet  Anne  Page.  |  Transmigration. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

A  Fight  with  Fortune. 

Sweet  and  Twenty.  I  Village  Comedy. 

Frances.  I  You  Play  me  False. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 
By  WIEKIE    COEEINS. 


My  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"I  Say  No." 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novels. 
Legacy  of  Gain. 
Blind  Love. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name. 
Antonina.  |  Basil 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearts. 
Miss  or  Mrs  ? 
New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
Law  and  the  Lady, 
The  Two  Destinies 
Haunted  Hotel. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 

ISy  HI.  J.  COEQCHOUN. 
Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  BlITOS   COOK. 
Leo.  I  Paul  Foster's  Daughter, 

By    f.  EGBERT    CRADDOMi, 
Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 

By   B.    '1.  CKOKER. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 
Diana  Barrington.    I      Proper  Pride. 

By  WIJX1AM  CYPEES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  AEPHONSE    DAIVGT. 
The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  JAMES  BE   MIEEE. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  J.  EEITIl    DERWENT. 
Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |  Circe's  Lovers. 

By  CHAREES    DICI&E.VS. 
Sketches  by  Boz.     I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pickwick  Papers.    |  Nicholas  Nicklcby, 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 
The  Man-Hunter.    |  Caught  at  Lastl 
Tracked  and  Taken.  |  Wanted  ! 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 
The  Man  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
From  Information  Received. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDW.tRDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.  |  Archie  Lovell. 

By  iU.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 
Felicia.  I  Kitty. 

By  EDWAKD  EGCIESTOX 
Roxy. 

By  PEKC¥  FITZGERALD. 
Bella  Donna.  I  Polly. 

Never  Forgotten.     I  Fatal  Zero. 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
By  PERCY  FITZGERALD 
nnil  others. 
Strange  Secrets. 

ALBANY    BE    FONBLANQCE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

Br  R.  E.  FKAWCILLOIV. 
Olympia.  I  Queen  Cophetua. 

One  by  One.  King  or  Knave  ? 

A  Real  Queen.  |  Romances  of  Law. 

By  HAROLD  FREDERICK. 
Seth's  Brother's  Wife. 
The  Lawton  Girl. 

Pref.  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 
Pandurang  Hart. 


Two-Shilling  Novelc— continued. 

By  IIAEV  FRISWELL. 
One  of  Two. 

By  EDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Capel  Girls. 

By  CHARLES   GIBBON. 


In  Honour  Bound. 
Flower  of  Forest. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Monoy. 


Robin  Gray, 
Fancy  Free. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What      will      the 

World  Say? 
In  Love  and  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  Pastures  Green. 

tuoen  of  Meadow. 
Heart's  Problem. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

By  AVILLIA1I  GIEBERT. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests.  I  James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

By  ERNEST   GLANVfLLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress. 

By  HENRY  GREVILLE. 
A  Noble  Woman.      I  Nikanor. 

By  JOUN  HABKERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou.    |  Country  Luck. 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
Every-Day  Papers. 

By  Eaily  BIFFES  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
By  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 
By  JULIAN  HAWTHORN!! 


Sebastian  Stroma. 

Dust. 

Beatrix  Randolph. 

Love— or  a  Name. 


Garth, 

Ellice  Quentin. 

Fortune's  Fool. 

Miss  Cadogna. 

David  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR   HELPS. 
Ivan  do  Biron. 

Ify    IIE.MtY    HERMAN. 
A  Leading  Lady. 

By  Mrs.  CASIIEE    IIOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  GEORGE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

By  TIGHE    HOPKINS. 
'Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

Br  Mrs.  HCIVGERFORD. 
A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 
In  Durance  Yile.    I    A  Mental  Struggle, 
Marvel.  I    A  Modern  Circe. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED    Hl'IKT. 
Thornicroft's  Model.  I  Self-Condemned, 
That  Other  Person.    I  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN   INGEEOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

B)   MARK    KERSHAW. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE    KING. 
A  Drawn  Game.      I  Passion's  S4aye. 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 
Bell  Barry. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  JOHN  LEYS. 
The  Lindsays. 

By  E.  LYNN   LINTON. 
Patricia  Kemball.    Pastoh  Carew, 
World  Well  Lost.     "My  Love  1" 
Under  which  Lord?    lone. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 
Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  jtustiiv  McCarthy. 


Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
Camiola. 


A  Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  ACNES  D1ACDOIVELL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

KATHARINE    S.  MACQUOIB. 
The  Evil  Eye.  |  Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  MALI.OCK. 

The  New  Republic. 
By  FLORENCE    MARRYAT. 

Open!  Sesame!       |  Fighting  the  Air. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  MASTERMAN. 
Half-a-dozen  Daughters. 
By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  LEONARD   MERRICK. 
The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN  MIBDLEMASS. 
Touch  and  Go.        |  Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 
Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  II1UDDOCK. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 
The  Daad  Man's  Secret. 
From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 
By  B.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
A  Model  Father.       Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Hearts. 

Coals  of  Fire.  Way  of  the  World. 

Val  Strange.  Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 

By  MURRAV  and  HERMAN. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 

By  HENRY  MURRAY. 
A  Game  of  Bluff. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 
Br.  Bernard  St.  Vincent. 

By  ALICE    O'HANLON. 
The  Unforeseen.      |  Chance?  or  Fate? 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued.         - 

By   GEORGES  OIINET. 
Doctor  Rameau.      I  A  Last  Love. 
A  Weird  Gift. 

By  BIi-b.  Ol.fPIIANT. 
Whiteladies.  |  The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 
By   Mrs.  RORERT   O'REILLY. 
Phcebe's  Fortunes. 

By  <>l  1I>  A. 
Held  in  Bondage,  i  Two  Little  Wooden 


Strathmore 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecilCastlemaine's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel. 
Sign  a. 
Princess    Naprax- 

ine. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 


Shoes. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipistrello. 

A    Village    Com- 
mune. 

Bimbi. 

Wanda. 

Frescoes. 

In  Maremma. 

Othmar. 

Guilderoy. 

Rufflno. 

Syrlin. 

Ouida's     Wisdom, 
Wit,  and  Pathos. 


MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 


£200  Reward. 
Marine  Residence. 
Mirk  Abbey. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Carlyon's  Year. 
From  Exile. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 


Bentinck's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

ClyffardsofCIyffa 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories, 

Lost  Sir  Massingberd 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 

By  V.  L.  PIfiKfS. 
Lady  Lovelace. 

By  EDGAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAEB. 
The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 
By  E.  II.  PRIME. 
Valentina.  J  The  Foreigners. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 
Gerald. 
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Two-Shilling  Novels— continued. 
Ry  CHARLES  KFtBE, 

It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 

Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 

Hard  Cash.  I  A  Simpleton. 

Peg  Wofflngton.      I  Readiana. 

Griffith  Gaunt.         I  A  Woman-Hater. 

Foul  Play.  I  The  Jilt. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

By  Mrs.  J.  II.  RIDDGLL. 

Weird  Stories.         |  Fairy  Water. 

Her  Mother's  Darling. 

Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 

The  Uninhabited  House. 

The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 

The  Nun's  Curse.     |      Idle  Tales. 
By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange. 

The  Hands  of  Justice. 

ByJTAJlES  BUNCIMAN. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 

Schools  and  Scholars. 

By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL,. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Yoyage  to  t'.ie  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star." 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 

GEORGE    AIGHSTIS    S4I.A, 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

Ky  JOHN   SAUNBEUK, 
Guy  Waterman.      |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
By  KATHARINE   SAISBESS, 
Joan  Merryweather.  I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.  |  Sebastian. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

By  GEORGE  R.  SIMS. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tales  of  To-day.   |  Dramas  of  Lire. 
Tinkletop's  Crime. 
Zeph:  A  Circus  Story. 

Ky  ARTHUR  SKETfHLEV. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  IIAHXET  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop.  I  By  Devious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked,  &c.     |  Back  to  Life. 


Two-Shilling  Novels— continued. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  LOUIS   STEVENSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  |   Prince  Otto. 
BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Cressida.  |  Proud  Maisie. 

The  Yioiin-player. 

By  WALTER   THORNBUKY. 
Tales  for  the  Marines. 
Old  Stories  Re-told. 

T.  ADOLPIIUS   TROLLOPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.         |  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY   TROLLOPE 

Frau  Frohniann.     I  Kept  in  the  Dark. 

Marion  Fay.  |  John  Caldigate. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

The  American  Senator. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family, 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 
Farnell's  Folly. 

By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 
By  MARK.  TWAIN. 
A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent. 
The  Gilded  Age. 
Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 
Tom  Sawyer.  |  A  Tramp  Abroad. 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TVTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TVTLER. 


Noblesse  Oblige. 
Disappeared. 
Huguenot  Family. 
Blackhall  Ghosts. 


The  Bride's  Pass. 

Buried  Diamonds. 

Saint  Mungo's  City, 

Lady  Bell.  „.„„„. 

What  She  Came  Through. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

Citoyenne  Jaqueline. 

By  Mrs.  F.  II.  WILLIAMSON. 

A  Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life.       |  Regimental  Legends. 

By  If.  F.  WOOD. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

By  Lady  WOOD. 
Sabina. 

CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 
Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  &  Theology 

Ry  EDMUND  YATES.      ° 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  |  Land  at  Last. 
Castaway. 


ESTABLISHED   1851. 


BIRKBECK     BiNK^ 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London.  " 

THREE  per  CENT.  INTEREST  allowed  on   DEPOSITS,  repayabte 
on  demand. 


TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum 
monthly  balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £100. 

STOCKS,  SHARES,  and  ANNUITIES  purchased  and  sold. 

SAVINGS    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small  sums  on 
deposit,  and  allows  Interest,  at  the  rate  of  THREE  per  CENT,  per  annum, 
on  each  completed  £1.        

BIRKBECK     BUILDING     SOCIETY. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  for  Two  Guineas  per  Month. 

BIRKBECK    FREEHOLD    LAND    SOCIETY. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE   A  PLOT   OF  LAND  for  Five  Shillings 

per  Month. 

The  BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  can  be 
obtained  post  free,  on  application  to 

FRANCIS    RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

OSBORNE,  BAUER  and  CHEESEMAN'S 

t'ELERRATKD  SPECIALTIES. 

IT  SOFTENS  &  IMPROVES 

THE  HANDS, 
FACE  AND  SKIN 

GENERALLY. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists  and 
Stores,  in  Metallic  Tubes, 
G<1.  and  Is.  Sample, post 
free,  for  6  or  12  Stamps 
from  the  Sole  Manufacturers. 


'THE  INCOMPARABLE 
SMELLING  SALTS.' 

As  supplied  to  the  Queen. 


Invaluable  in  Hot  Assemblies. 

ALWAYS  REFRESHING. 
Of  great  value  in  the  Siclc  Boom. 

The  best  Companion  at  Church,  Chapel,  Ball, 
Theatre,  or  any  heated  assembly. 

Bottles,  is.,  is.  6d.,  2s.,  and  2s.  6d.    Postage  free. 
The  Perfume  is  Specially  Distilled  for  these  Salts. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  and  Stares. 

Prepared  only  by  E.  CHEESEMAN-J.  HOLDSWOETH,  Trading  aa 

OSBORNE,  BAUER  &  CHEESEMAN,  Perfumers  to  the  Queen. 

ProDrietors  of  "  Baby's  Soap,"  "  Nafdtha  Soap  "  for  Tender  Feet,  &c,   "Ruby  Lip  Balm," 
y  "  Chilliline,"  or  "Chilblain  Jelly,"  •' Pure  Oitmeal  Soap,"  &c.  &c. 

19,  GOLDES   SQUARE,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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ROCK 

LIFE    ASSURANCE     COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1806. 


DIRECTORS. 


John  Wolfe  Barry,  Esq. 
Wilfrid  Arthur  Bevan,  Esq. 
Geo.  Parker  Bidder,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
The    Hon.    Wm.     St.    John     F. 

Brodrick,  M.P. 
George  Croshaw,  Esq. 
Arthur' Jones  Laurence,  Esq. 


Charles  Thomas  Lucas,  Esq. 
The     Right     Hon.     Lord     MONK 

Bretton. 
Cuthbert  Edgar  Peek,  Esq. 
Sir  Charles  Rugge-Price,  Bart. 
The  Hon.  Chas.  Hedley  Strutt. 
Samuel  Harvey  Twining,  Esq. 


Superintendent "of  Agents  : — G.  Duncan  Deuchar,  Esq. 
A ctuary :  i  A ssistant  Actuary : 

George  S.  Crisford,  Esq.         |  Arthur  B.  Woods,  Esq. 


PAID  IX  CLAIMS,  £10,000,000. 


THE    PERFECT   POLICY, 

INDISPUTABLE— NON-FORFEITABLE. 


LEASEHOLD  POLICIES. 


MAKING  LEASEHOLD  PltOPEJtTV 
AS    VALUABLE   AS  FREEHOLD. 


LIFE    ANNUITIES. 


CHIEF  OFFICE:— 

15,    NEW    BRIDGE    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 

West  End  Agency  ;— 

27,    CHARLES     STREET,    ST.    JAMES' 


BRANCH   OFFICES:  — 

MANCHESTER— Guardian  Buildings. 

LEEDS— 88,  Albion  Street.   GLASGOW— 107,  Buchanan  Street. 

BIRMINGHAM— 50,  Cherry.Street.   BELFAST— 3,  High  Street, 

GEORGE  S.  CRISFORD,  Actuary. 


Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 
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Sold  by  the  Principal  Druggists  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


H. 


R.  H.  PRINCE  ALRERT'S  CACHOUX. 

At  6d. ;  by  Inland  Post,  7d. 

Dainty  Morsels  in  the  form  of  tiny  silver  bullets  which  dissolve  in  the  mouth 
and  surrender  to  the  Breath  their  Hidden  Fragrance. 


JACKSON'S  BENZINE  RECT. 

*^         At  6d.,  Is.  and  2s.  6d. ;  by  Parcels  P 


Post,  3d.  extra. 

For  taking  out  Grease,  Oil,  Paint,  &c,  from  all  absorbent  fabrics.     Dress  or 
Drapery,  Kids,  Books,  and  Manuscript  it  cleans  with  equal  success. 

JACKSON'S  Chinese   Diamond   CEMENT 

**  At  6d.  and  Is. ;  by  Inland  Post  for  Is.  2d. 

For  Mending  every  article  of  Ornament  or  Furniture,  Glass,  China, 
Earthenware,  &c. 

JACKSON'S  INCENSE  SPILLS. 

**  At  6d. ;  by  Inland  Post  for  7d. 

"        A  Sparkling  means  of  Incensing  a  Domicile   and  of  Exorcising  Evil  Smells  by 
*  the  liberation  of  Ozone.    Of  special  value  in  the  Sick-Room. 

i 

■>  An  enchanter's  little  wand,  that,  on  being  fired,  becomes  to  the  receptive  as  a 

■>  Medium  which  quickens  the  fancy,  be  its  mood  grave  or  gay,  kindly  leading  the 

•>  captive  to  that  ladder  the  top  of  which  reaches  through  the  clouds  to  the  borders  of 

■<  fairyland. 


JACKSON'S    RUSMA. 

j    **  At  Is. ;  by  Inland  Post  for  Is.  2d. 

^     For  Removal  of  Hair  from  the  Arms,  Neck  or  Face,  without  the  use  of  the  razor, 
as  well  as  Sunburn  or  Tan  from  the  Skin. 


WANSBROUGH'S  Metallic  Nipple  Shields. 

"  "  At  Is.  per  pair  ;  by  Inland  Post  for  Is.  2d. 

LADIES  NURSING,  for  the  prevention  and  Cure  of  Sore  Nipples. 

Sent  Abroad,  where  a  Post  Parcel  Service  is  open,  at  Current  Rates, 
FROM    THE    LABORATORY    OF 

THOMAS     JACKSON, 

Strangeways,   MANCHESTER. 
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w  A  BRIG  10"  HEALTHFUL  SKIM  AND  COMPLEXION  ENSURED  BY  USING 

PEARS'     SOAP. 

AS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE   GREATEST   ENGLISH   AUTHORITY  ON  THE   SKIN, 

Prop.  SIR  F.RASMUS  WILSON.  E.R.S.,  Pres.  of  the  Royal  Col.  of  Surgeons, 
England,  and  ALL  other  Leading  Authorities  on  the  Skin. 


Countless  Beauteous  Ladies,  including  Mrs.  Lillie  Langtry,  recommend  its  virtues 

AND  PREFER   PEAKS*    SOAP     TO  ANY  OTHER. 
Thefollowingfrom  the  world-renowned  Songstressis  asample  of  thousands  ofTestimonials. 

Testimonial  from  Madame  AIJJEUNA  PATTI. 
"I  HAVE  FOUND  IT  MATCHLESS  FOR 
*THE  HANDS  AND  COMPLEXION" 

Pear*'  Soap  is  for  Sale  through- 
out the  Civilized  World. 
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